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OUR LADY’S PENITENT. 
FOUNDED ON A MEDIEVAL LEGEND. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


THEY hanged him high on a withered tree 
On the wasteland bare and black; 

Pale in the dusk they turned to flee 
And never a soul looked back. 


Mute they fled from the place of dread, 
But each in his heart made moan: 

“O it’s up and away from yon gallows gray 
Ere the foul fiend claim his own !” 


Robber, murderer, beast of prey, 
Fell as the were-wolf’s race, 

None dared stay in the silence gray 
To look on that dying face. 


None dared bide while the death gasp died 
On the lips foredoomed to Hell; 

Yet all the days of his dark life through 
Had he loved Our Lady well. 


Still from his spoil would he choose the best 
Of glittering gold and gem, 

To hang iu worship across her breast 
Or lay at her garment’s hem. 


And all night long, twixt the man and Death, 
She hovered in glory there, 

And held him up in his living breath 
With her long hands slim and fair. 


All night long did she hearken—yea, 
Till his evil soul was shriven: 
She loosed his hands with the dawn of day 
Leaden and stark swung the lifeless clay, 
.But the ghost fled forth forgiven. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
— oe  —_—_—__ = 


A PARABLE OF THE SOUL. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





HEAR ye this parable. A man 

Did plant a gardeu. Vine and tree 
Alike, in course of time, began 

To put forth fair and pleasantly. 
The rains of heaven, the persuading sun 
Came down alike on each and every one. 


Yet some trees willful grew. And some 
Strong vines grew gayly in the sun 
With gaudy leaves, that ever come 
To naught. And yet each flaunting one 
Did flourish on triumphantly and glow 
Like sunset clouds, in all their moving show. 


But lo, the morning found them not ! 
The soul had perished from them. Seed 
And shell and leaf were left to rot, 
To furnish nourishment indeed, 
To patient tree and lowly creeping vine 
That grew as grew the Husbandman’s desigr. 


Hear then this lessop; hear and heed. 
I say that chaff shall perish; say 
Man’s soul is like unto a seed 
To grow against the Judgment Day. 
It grows and grows, if he will have it grow: 
It perishes, if he must have it so! 
THE HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 





TRUTH. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 





THE scholar spake, as one who knows 
Whereof he speaketh, “‘ Truth is old— 

Time’s hand-has touched his head with snows; 
Phe heart. of Truth is #tern and cold. 

The rude world offers only scoffs and jeers; 

And sore of spirit Truth drags out his years.” 


Whereat the poet sweetly smiled, 
“ Nay, thou art wrong, | found the Truth 
In semblance of a little child, 
Endowed with everlasting youth; 
And what I heard-was lisped with childish tongue, 
The world is growing old—but Truth is young.” 
NEw YorE Cry. 





HOW? 


BY FREDERICK MERRICK, D.D. 








In temporalities the great question of the age is the 
proper adjustment of the relations between capital and 
labor. The problemis not solved by the enunciation of 
a few general principles, obvious and sound as these 
principles may be. If truly scientific these principles 
are not iron-bound, but elastic, capable of being adjusted 
to all the varying conditions of social and commercial 
life. The wisdom and disposition needed is, the adapt- 
ing these principles to these varying conditions, 

In spiritualities the burning question of the times is 
somewhat analogous, and intimately related, to that in 
temporalities—how bring the saving power of the Gospel 
to bear effectively upon the mass of the unsaved? It is 
not enough to say that the provisions of the Gospel are 
free to all; that places of worship where the Gospel is 
preached are op‘n to all; that it is both the privilege and 
the duty of all to avail themselves of these means of 
grace, and accept the free offer of salvation. Allow this 
to be so, still, as matter of fact, multitudes are not saved. 
God has seen fit to commit the work of bringing the sav- 
ing power of the Gospel into contact with the unsaved 
world largely to the Church. When Christ said to the 
Apostles, ‘‘ Go ye intoall the world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature,” he said it virtually to the Church, 
and not to the Church of that day only but to the Church 
of all ages. Is the Church doirg what it ought for the 
unsaved immediately about it? What careful observer 
is prepared to say itis. If not, why? What is limiting 
its efficiency in this respect? What is needed to render 
it more effective in the work of saving souls? 

It is not difficult to suggest innumerable qualifications 
and methods by which the efficiency of the Church might 
be improved; but, after all, is not the chief requisite the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit? The Apostles were in- 
structed not to leave Jerusalem until ‘‘ endued with. pow- 
erfrom on high.” ‘‘ Without me” says Christ, “‘ ye can 
do nothing.” ‘I can doall things,” says Paul, ‘* through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” He alsospeaks of Christ 
working in him mightily. It was the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon the Apostles on the day of Pentecost which 
endowed them with power; and we know how mightily 
this wrought in them to the saving of souls. Undoubt- 
edly the great need of the Church at the present time is 
aricher baptism of the Spirit. This, and this alone, 
will enable it to meet its solemn responsibilities. For 
this, as on the day of Pentecost, prayer, with one accord 
and without ceasing, should be made, until the baptism 
comes. 

In various ways the indwelling Spirit helps man’s 
infirmities in the work of saving souls; but in no way 
more than by shedding abroad in the heart the love of 
God. Love is the prime element in the scheme of re- 
demption. It was love thut moved the Father to give 
his Son to be a sin-offering for the guilty; and it was 
love that moved the Son to suffer and die, the just for 
the unjust; and a measure of this same love the Holy 
Spirit sheds abroad in the hearts of all true believers; 
and it was this love thus shed abroad in their hearts 
that moved the Apostles to their self-denying efforts to 
save souls. It inspired them with a holy zeal which 
thrust them out, amid persecutions and privations, into 
all lands, if by any means they might save those for 
whom Christ died. Paul says it was the love of Christ 
that constrained them thus to labor and suffer, not even 
counting their lives dear unto themselves so souls were 
saved. And so in all ages of the Church all wisely 
and efficiently directed efforts to bring men to a saving 
knowledge of the truth love has been the inspiring mo- 
tive. Not ortly does this love in the heart of the believer 
move to self-denying efforts to save others, its mani- 
festation tends powerfully to dispose those for whom 
such efforts are made to yield to its pleadings. In this 
respect its power is all but irresistible. 1t dispels preju- 
dice, disarms opposition, and subdues the will as noth- 
ing else can. The every-day history of the Church is 
full of beautiful and instructive illustrations of this fact. 
Yes. love is mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds. It will send men out into the highways 
and hedges, into the streets and shops, and even the 
slums of the cities, wherever unsaved souls are to be 
found, constraining them to accept God’s free gift of re- 
deeming love. 


-be clear to every one. 


Much is being said, and very properly said, respect- 
ing the adaptation of measures to change of circum- 
stances. It is, however, worthy of special note that 
love has wondrous insight as to the means best adapted 
to secure its ends. This if left free may sometimes 
lead to measures other than the stereotyped formalities 
of church activities, or the deemed proprieties of re- 
fined culture. In other places than the highways it is 
sometimes well to get out of ruts even at the expense 
of a jolt. At least the jolt may wake the sleepers and 
lead them to obserye their surroundings, and note what 
needs to be done. As to the proprieties, they are not to 
be altogether disregarded; but when they would restrain 
the free action of wisely devising love their fetéers 
should be broken and cast aside. ‘‘ The modern pulpit,” 
said the wise and good President Wayland, ‘‘ is dying of 
the proprieties.” This is no plea for coarse vulgarity 
and senseless eccentricities; but fashionable culture 
should not be allowed to dominate over Christian free- 
dom. The constraining love of Christ is not thus to be 
bound, even tho the cords be silken. There is too much 
at stake. Infinite interests are involved. The unsaved 
are to be plucked as brands from the burning. 

What then is most needed to render the Church more 
efficient in bringing the great mass of the unsaved un- 
der the power of the Gospel is a richer baptism of the 
Spirit. This must come if these lost are to be saved. 
It must come upon the ministry and upon the laity. 
Will it come? It will, if properly sought. Shall it be 
thus sought? The Church’must answer. And it should 
be borne in mind that the responsibility is individual 
rather than general. Let eaeh and all plead earnestly 
for a pentecostal baptism, then shall times of refresh- 
ing come from the presence of the Lord, and multi- 
tudes of souls be gathered in. Amen. Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus, and come quickly. 


DELAWARE, O. 
-——-— - > 


AN ECONOMIC VIEW OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER. 








QUESTIONS of an econcmic nature are becoming more 
and more topics for public discussion. The people, as a 
whole, are gradually awakening from that lethargy in 
which they were willing to allow anything and every- 
thing to take its own course, regardless of the public 
convenience. And now, in almost every city in the 
country problems of rapid transit, adequate water sup- 
ply, or proper illumination of the streets, are claiming 
the attention of the citizens. Among the new phases of 
our present industrial life, the business of electric light- 
ing is rapidly pushing itself tothe front. The old method 
of street-illumination by the use of gas, is fast becoming 
antiquated, since already many of even the very smallest 
municipalities have adopted a system of electric lighting. 
Probably no one of the larger cities has yet done entirely 
away with gas for out-door purposes; but all have, to 
some extent, made use of the modern substitute. From 
this, the importance of the question, whether such light- 
ing should be undertaken directly by the municipal au- 
thorities, or should be left to private enterprise, ought to 
Consequently, any investigation 
which will throw the light of general experience upon 
the matter, should prove of great value and of general 
interest. 

Some time last fall, a committee of the Council of the 
City of Scranton, Penn., which had been appointed to 
investigate the matter of electric lighting and the dif- 
ferences which had arisen between the city and the local 
company, made its report. This committee, “‘in order 
to deal intelligently with the question in hand, had 
deemed it wise to correspond with other cities in the 
United States,and to gather such data as they might 
have to furnish for the guidance of their deliberations.” 
The answers received as a result of this correspondence 
were tabulated for more convenient perusal, and now 
furnish not only the most complete but also the most 
reliable statistics upon the subject, which have been 
compiled up to this time. The following table presents 
the figures for those cities in which arc lights were sup- 
plied by contract with private companies. All lamps 
are 2,000 candle power, except in Newburgh, Norwalk, 
Richmond, Va., Northampton, Mass., Taunton and Con- 





cord, whose lights are 1,200 candle power, The are 
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SS 
lighted is, in every case, the entire city. ImScranton 
alone the radius is a factor in the cost: 


* 


Name if. Place. Lighia, Semen. ‘Bbure Blipntod 

Alliance, O..........' 8° {| $144.00 All night. 
Janesville, Wis../... 1 B 100.00 Mids ight. 
Cedar Rapids,ia.... 10 + 126.00 Ex _oa* miphte.: 
Gloucester, Mass.... 18 %.00 Bo 
South Bend, Ind... I¢ 100.00 poo ; 
Union City, Ind..... 22.+ %.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Ashland, Penn...... 23 125.00 All night. 
Keokuk, Ia.......... 24 126.00 Except moonlight nights. 
QEEB nce vin Beecectte 25 133.36 12 o'clock. 
Bath, BER. <cceesees 27 100.00 Sal) night, 22 12 o’clock. 
Keene, N. H.......... 27 100.00 12 o'clock. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 50 121.66 All night. 
Wooster, O.. ........ 30 108.00 All night. 
Concord, N.H....... 39 100.00 12 0’clock. 
Waltham, Mass..... 32 127.00 1 o’clock. 
Jacksonville, Ml.... 8% 100 00 Except moonlight nights. 
Charleston, 8.C..... 35 144.00 All night. 
Fond du Lac......... 36 72.00 Philadelphia schedule. 
Lockport, N. Y..... 87 88.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Ashville, N.C..... — i 100.00 2A.M. 
Burlington, Ia. ..... 39 130.00 2A.M. 
Taunton, Mass... 44 110.40 Schedule moon. 
Yonkers, N. Y...... 45 60.00 All night, 
Wilkesbarre......... 48 144.54 All nigbt. 
Cortland, N. Y....... 53 59.00 W2o’clock. 
Columbus, Ga. .... 50 108.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Vicksburg. ........ . 1144.00 Except moontight nights. 
Selma, Ala.......... 50 120.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Fall River 50 180.00 All night. 
TEP er 50 127 75 Midnight. 
Defiance, O.......<.. 52 60.00 
RU. csnncpahanes 58 100.00 1 o’clock. 
Pottsville, Penn..... 58 105.00 All night. 
Pertsmouth, N.H... 60 100.00* All night. 
Adrian, Mich....... 63 100.00 =All night. 
Winena, Minn....... 61 125.00 Philadelphia schedule 
Hornellsville,N.Y.. 64 100.00 All night. 
Springfield, O. ...... 64 130.00 All night. 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 65 85.00 12 0’clock. 
New Britain,Conn.. 66 100.00 12 0’clock. 
Patterson............ 70 100.00 Philadelphia schedule. 
Eau Claire... ....... %0 110.00 All night. 
Somerville, Mass.... 70 135.00 1o’clock. 
Burlington, Vt..... 70 116.00 12 o0’clock. 
Logansport, Ind... . 75 100.00 Philadelphia schedule. 
Mansfield, O........ 7 75.00 Philadelphia schedule. 
EI, ci scccacsene. & 100.00 3A. M. 
SD 0 nnn Vien, dein ee 120.00 i2 o’clock. 
HGP WHER.... 0.005000. BB 70.00 12 o’clock. 
SD cscdcsccctcs SS 83.38% Philadeldhbia schedule. 
Northampton ....... 8S 75.00 12 0’clock. 
Petersburg, Va...... &2 96.00 All night. 
Newburgh........... % 111.00 All night. 
Binghamton......... 99 140.00 All night. 
indianapolis......... 100 80.00 All night. 
Waterbury, Conn... 100 142.35 All night. 
Rn ctmivanie» 70.00 All night. 
Sedalia, Mo... ... 10 87.00 Schedule moon. 
Atlanta, Ga......... 00 120.00 All night. 
Allentown........... 101 100.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Watertown.......... 102 68.00 10’clock. 
Galesburg, Ill........ 104 105.00 All night. 

“ + i stacces 69.00 120’clock. 
Boston.. a Desde Ue 190.00 All nigbt. 
Sandusky.... eek ee 100.00 All night. 
Milwaukee .......... 130 150.00 All night. 
Chillicothe, O.... .. 121 80.00 Philadelphia schedule. 
Richmond, Va....... 183 146.00 All night. 
Lancaster............ 139 124.10 All night. 
Zanesville, O........ 140 70.00 Except moonligbt nights. 
Norwalk, Va......... 155 100.00 All night. 
Reading...... on ae 146.75 All night. 
cts: chaccsee was 170 78.00 All dark nights. 
Youngstown........ 180 72.50 All night. 
Massillon........... 180 70.00 All night. 
Jackson, Mich....... 180 88.89 All night. 
ED o03¢d0ae chdasnn 181 91.00 Schedule moon. 
Dayton. O............ 150.00 All night. 
Bloomington, t.. 211 108.00 Ali night. 
Poughkeepsie........ 212 723.00 All night. 
Lafayette, Ind....... 214 50.60 Philadelphia schedule. 
Terra Haute......... 282 70.00 3 A.M. 
Harrisburg .......... 270 90.09 All night. 
| ES an a 271 158.00 All night. 
Springfield, Mass.... 300 83.33 All night. 
Scranton............. B2z 9.00 All night. 
ee 400 100.00 All night. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 480 150.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Philadelphia ........ 800 177.00 All night. 
New Orleans.... .. 1,010 130.00 All night. 
New York City...... 1,357 90.00 (Bid May lst). 


One need not have much knowledge of the subject to 
ascertain, by glancing at these figures, that the charges 
do not conform to the cost of production. The predom- 
inance of even figures would point to a merely arbitrary 
rate, while the partiality shown for a charge of one hun- 
dred dollars seems to indicate a desire on the part of the 
electric-lighting companies to keep their books in the 
most simple manner. Where an odd figure is to be 
found, it may easily be inferred that the authorities and 
the company originally failed to come to an agreement. 
But the company, with great condescension, must bave 
granted a reduction or offered to “split the difference” 
to which fact may be assigned the frequent form of 24 
or 3}. 

A great imposition may be discerned in the relative 
charges for large and small numbers of lights. In the 
five cities consuming the largest number of lights, the 
average cost is far above that in the five cities consum- 
ing the smallest number. That something is radically 
wrong must be apparent. By one not initiated in the 
mysteries of city contracts, the very opposite would be 
expected. And if the charges were governed by the 
cost of production, that is what the statistics would 
show. Every increase in the number of lights is made 
at a less than proportionate increase in expenditure. 
The capacity of the pl. :! may be doubled without doub- 
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of a natural monopoly, and every 





in which this 
viewed as mo- 
Whether the fact t large 
citi aes hts are paying more per light than 

& few, is the result of ignorance, impo- 
wren Z. the fact still remains and the only 
remedy is ent. 

Before proceeding further, it might be well to note one 
more peculiarity @¥inced by this investigation. The 
efficacy of competition as a regulating influenee, is 
something almost umplicity confided in by the American 
people. They do not recognize the monopolistic char- 
acter of certain industries. Now in many instances, it 
was stated in the answers received from the various 
cities, that the city was illuminated by contract with 
two and often three different electric-lighting com- 
panies. But in no single case was any variation in the 
charge noted. Each company received the same price 






_per light as the others. The only explanation which 
‘can be made is that, by some combination, the same 
| price was fixed for each company, and that the latter 


divided the territory according to mutual agreement. 
The impossibility of competition in this line of business 
could not have been more clearly illustrated. 

We may now ask, What is the condition of affairs in 
those cities which own their own electric lighting plants? 
In the report of the Scranton committee, the statistics 
are given as follows: 

No. Coat per 


Name of place. Lights. Annum. Hours Lighted. 
Martinsville, Ind... 2 40.00 Midnight. 
Grand Ledge ....... 32 62.C0 120’clock. 
Huntington......... 53 48.64 All night. 
Decatur, I1l..... F2 60.00 All night. 
Dunkirk, N. Y....... 55 36.50 All night. 
Paris, Iil.... ........ 60 36.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Easton, Penn........ 64 100.00 All dark nights. 
Ms TE wae veces 75 56.00 Except moonlight niehts. 
Painesville,.0........ 8 35.00 Except moonlight nights. 
Ypsilanti, Mich..... 80 23.61 12 P.M. not moonlight n. 
Madison, Ind........ 85 48.00 All night. 
Lewiston, Me... .. 96 42.00 All night. 
Hannibal, Mo....... 96 52.00 All night. 
Little Rock........... 110 4750 When dark. 
Bay City, Mich...... 134 60.00 All night. 
Topeka, Kan......... 184 54.00 Eight hours. 

“ , eee 184 72.00 All night. 
OS ESE 292 65.60 All night. 


The difference between this table and the one above is 
surprisingly great. One cannot but wonder upen com- 
paring the two, why the great electric-lighting companies 
are noricher. The averages under the two systems are 
instructive. The average price paid to private parties by 
the various cities is $105.18 per light e ch year. The 
same service when performed directly under municipal 
management, averages to the citizens a cost of $52.12}. 
Under the former method, Boston pays annually the 
enormous sum of $180 per light, while the greatest 
cost under public control is $100 paid by Easton, Penn. 
The lowest amount which corporate greed wil] take to 
loose its hold upon the public purse, is paid in Cortland, 
N. Y., to thesum of $50 per light each year. But Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., by supplying herself with nightly illumina- 
tion, has been able to keep the expense for the same work 
down to $23.61. 

The first and only conclusion to be drawn from a study 
of these figures, is that cities can supply their own elec- 
tric lighting much more cheaply and advantageously 
than they can obtain it from private parties. Individual 
corporations cannot dispose of their product at the same 
price and retain a reasonable protit. The very fact that 
an increased number of lights are obtained at a less than 
proportionate increase of out!ay, is a strong argument in 
favor of municipal management. A greater number of 
lights are made necessary by the natural growth of acity. 
There is no reason why the sum thus saved, hitherto put 
into the coffers of private corporations, should not, by 
being turned into the public treasury, inure to the bene- 
fit of the people. Besides, it costs but little more to burn 
the lamps ten hours than for six. If the lamps burn all 
nigbt, no more line-men nor other employés are required. 
Many cities, recognizing the advantages in owning cer- 
tain enterprises, are manufacturing their own gas; many 
more are supplying themselves with water. In such 
places, great saving could be effected by running an 
electric-lighting plant in conjunction with the water- 
works. This has been done in Dunkirk, N. Y., and has 
proven profitable to the city. If desirable, commercial 
lights might be sold and the revenue thus accruing, would 
lessen the amount necessary to be raised by taxes. In this 
way the tax-payer would reap some direct benefit from 
the undertaking. 

But it may be argued that various other considera- 
tions should be taken into account. Many municipali- 
ties stand in greater need of other improvements which 
demand their entire resources. To these it seems bet- 
ter to postpone the acquisition of an electrical plant and 
to leave the matter for the present in private hands. The 
changing condition of the electrical industry, the con- 
stant application of new inventions, the probable dis- 
covery of new processes, all advise that haste be made 
slowly. But that does not disprove the advisability of 
taking measures to obtain, without friction, municipal 
control of this industry in the near future. Where indi- 
viduals have already invested their capital in such un- 
dertakings, it is always more difficult to bring about the 
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ze; ; fir they will take pains to prevent it e long as 
roliaible...As long as they can control the primaries and 
pinating conventions, the corporations are always 
They are for ei.ber party, but above 


b yt from the extension of municipal fanctions to 


lighting and other monopolies of service, is not 
| to bewotipared with the pernicious influence upon poli- 
ties of private companies when seeking fat city con. 
tracts. 

There are frequent complaints under the system of 
private management. In Scranton, the local company 
persisted in furnishing a light of less power than that 
called for in their agreement. Investigation showed 
that instead of giving a 2,000 candte power arc light, the 
lights had never been over 800 candle power and very 
seldom that, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Very often they had run down to 400 or 500 
candle power. The polls were placed in arbitrary posi- 
tions, and the company failed to supply the lamps at 
intersections. This last neglect made necessary an in- 
creased number of lights, which increase, of course, 
added to the profit of the company. The dirty condi- 
tion of the globesfurnished another cause for complaint. 
As far as the wires are concerned, the public is well 
aware of the threatening danger. Every one acknow!- 
edges that the wires ought to be placed underground; 
but the recent experience in New York City has shown the 
strength as well asthe present humor of the great cor- 
porations. Such trouble would be very unlikely to 
arise if these industries were under public control. 

The advantages of public ownership of natural mo- 
nopolies, are beginning to be appreciated. The owners of 
the electric-lighting companies have preceived the trend 
of public opinion. One of them, ina recent work upon 
the subject, has enunciated the astounding pr:nciple 
that electric Jighting, above all other industries, ‘ is the 
field for private movopoly.” But this proposition is far 
from being generally accepted. Theory as well as prac- 
tice points to an opposite direction. At the banquet of 
the Boston Merchants’ Association last winter, the Hon. 
Seth Low, former Mayor of Brooklyn and recently 
installed President of Columbia College, said, during his 
specch in favor of municipal ownership of thése monop- 
olies of service, ‘‘that the result of his experience in the 
Mayor’s office for four years, had been to change the 
whole current of his thoughts which formerly ran away 
from thatconclusion.” In view of the general satisfac- 
tion expressed by the citizens of those cities operating 
their own eleetric-lighting plants, one can scarcely fail 
to agree with the opinion expressed in the report of the 
Scranton Committee to the effect that ‘‘ the day is rap- 
idly approaching when cities will no longer submit to so 
barefaced a fleecing process, but will own their respec- 
tive plants and thus reduce the cost of lighting to a 
minimum.” 

JouNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY. 
DO THEY REACH REALITY LOGICALLY? 


BY JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL.D., 
EX-PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
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THE A-PRIORI, OR KANTIAN SCHOOL. 

Locke's Philosophy was the prevailing one from the 
date of his “‘Essay on Human Understanding,” in 1690 to 
about 1830, when there was a shaking of thought, which 
issuedin the second French Revolution and the Reform 
Bill of England, and a reaction in philosophy against the 
prevailing empiricism among conservative minds afraid 
of the too rapid advances of radical and revolutionary 
opinions. Since that time—indeed, fifty years prior in 
Germany—Kant’s philosophy has been the prevailing 
one among deeper thinkers all over the thinking world. 
It was set up to oppose the skepticism of Hume, which 
awoke Kant, as he tells us, from his dogmatic slumbers. 
It was also meant, following Leibnitz, to counteract the 
empiricism and supposed sensationalism of the ‘“ vers 
celebrated Locke,” as Kant designates him. 

It embraces a vast body of profound truth firmly con- 
catenated, and has brought out to view, more fully than 
was ever done before, some of the deeper powers in the 
human mind, It reached the highest crest of the wave 
at the centenary, in 1881, of Kant’s great work on the 
‘* Kritik of Pure Reason.” I may be mistaken, but I think 
I see signs of late years of its being subjected to a severe 
questioning, on the part of those who think that some of 
its principles are keeping us away from reality. In one of 
its forms, that of its high speculative ideas, it has gone 
up years ago into the clouds of Hegelianism from which 
sober thinkers are turning away; in another form, in 
which it has only appearances, and unknown things, it 
has run aground into the clay of the Agnosticism of Her- 
bert Spencer, whom one-half of our ambitious meta- 
physic youths are following, and the other half are criti- 
cising. It is time that we should have a thorough critic- 
ism of the critical philosophy, such as we had half a 
century ago of the philosophy of Locke. 

For years past I have been urging general objections 
to the system of the great German metaphysician. In 
this paper T am simply inquiring whether it has reached 
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The Kritik, reared as a. castellated structure strong and 
compact, is the ‘Ehrenbretstein of German philosophy. 
It is askillfully constructed, but it is an artificial, and not 
4 natural product.» 1t will he seen as we advance that 
it does not begin with reality, and so cannot find it as it 


on, nor end with it logically. It keeps reality ata 
distance, lest it should lead ioto materialism which pre- 
tends tobe so real. But, Realism embraces both a ma- 
terial and a spiritual actuality, and each should have its 
own place in a natural system in which there is a body 
provided, where the spirit may dwell and appear in liv- 


ing form. 
1. The Method pursued, the Critical, does not reveal 


. Reality to us. Kant acted rightly in departing from the 


Dogmatic Method, which had been used by Descartes and 
so many philosophers, prior to his time. That method is 
used in mathematics,where we have axioms to start 
with, which we need only clearly to define. But it is 
not applicable in sciences which deal with scattered 
facts and which we should pursue in the Inductive 
Method; in mental science with self-consciousness as 
the agent which makes known the facts to us. 

Kant takes credit for introducing a new Method, 
neither the dogmatic nor the inductive, but the critical. 
Pure Reason, he says, can criticise itself. By this Method 
he constructed his system,which has been the admiration 
on the part of profound thinkers, even of those whe may 
not regard it as the plan of Nature or of God. I ac- 
knowledge that criticism has a function to perform; it 
has to examine the works constructed by man, such as 
literary style, theories of poetry and the drama, works 
of art, as paintings, statues and buildings. But we do 
not venture to criticise the works of Nature and of God; 
our business is simply to discover what these are, and 
to fullin with them. No one has ever ventured to con- 
struct physical science by criticism; say chemistry, or 
biology, or phyisolagy. Were such an attempt made it 
would issue in a series and succession of sys'ems jostling 
each other, with no means of effecting a settlement. 
These effects have actually followed from the applica- 
tion of the critical methods to mental philosophy. Since 
the days of Kant there has been a succession of systems 
superseding cach other, with no principle of final appeal. 
Every few years there appears a fresh and independent 
youth, proclaiming: Kant has not followed a certain 
principle to its consequences; let us carry it out thor- 
ouzhly. It was thus that philosophy advanced from 
Kant to Hegel. Another says there is a grand princi- 
ple which has been overlooked, let us introduce it and 
it will mediat> between the systems; and thus a new 
system is introduced to multiply the confusion. This 
was the mode of procedure in ancient physics, and 
the Stoics had one cosmology, and the Epicureans an- 
other. AJl this has been abandoned in modern science: 
and we have a means of settling disputes, not by criti- 
cism, but by conformity of theories to the facts of 
Nature. The Critical Method has carried us away from 
Reality, and should now be let down from its high place 
as chief. to occupy a subordinate position. 

‘There is a sense in which the truths both of physics 
and metaphysics are to be submitted to criticism. -The 
profound wisdom of Bacon insisted on the inductive 
sciences beginning with ‘‘ necessary rejections and ex- 
clusions,” and Whewell recommended the ‘‘ Decomposi- 
tion of Facts.” But this is merely to put irrelevant 
matter out of the way, to enable us to study by induction 
the facts of our nature without and within us. 

Metaphysical philosophy is the science of First and 
Fundamental Truths, and these are to be discovered 
solely by the careful observation of what passes in our 
minds. But let it be understood that our induction of 
them does not give to these truths their validity; it merely 
enables us to observe them. This is a.distinction which 
[have been laboring to make students of mental philos- 
ephy see and acknowledge and proceed on.* Induction 
certainly does not give authority to Primitive or 
4-Priori truth; but it is necessary in order to our heing 
able to discover its nature and to use it in philosophy. 
The careful induction of Newton dii not make, create 
or invent the law of gravitation, or give to it its func- 


. tion; but it was necessary to make it known to us. Such 


fundamental and necessary truths as personal identity, 
substance, causation, moral obligation, responsibility, 
rising to a‘knowledge of God are in our very nature and 
have their authority in themselves and from God.. But 
itis one of our highest prerogatives that we can rise by 
internal reflection to the precise knowledge of these 
truths, and use them in philosophy and theology. 

The Kritik of the Speculative Reason embraces three 
points: I, ESTHETIC, or the d@-priori elememts in the 
Senses; 11, ANALYTIC, or the d-priori elements in the 
Understanding; Il, DiaLectic, or the d-priori element 
in Reason. 1 am to subject these to an examination, 
first pointing out the oversights in the Esthetic, and, sec- 
ondly, the oversights common to both the Esthetic and 
Analytic. 

*. In Estuetic he misses Reality by making our 
primitive perceptions look to phenomena and not to 





= Principles, It is easily understood by any one who will consider it. 

‘enables me to show that while induction is necessary in order to dis- 
‘over a first principle by us, it does not give validity to that principle 
which has its warrant in itself whether we observe it or not, 





| things. What is meant by phenomenon? In scientific 


investigation it is commonly used to denote a fact re- 
vealed in order to be referred to a law. But in the’ 
philosophy of Kant it is employed in the original Greek 
sense of the word,as an appearance. According to 
Kant and his school, the mind in sense-perception and 
in self-consciousness begins with phenomena in the sense 
of appearances. ‘This it can be shown prevents it from 
reaching realities. 

It might be argued that appearance of itself implies 
reality; a phenomenon isa thing appearing. In one of 
Longfellow’s poems, there is a dispute between the tree 
on the river's banks and the tree reflected in the waters 
as to which is the reality. The question can be settled; 
there is a reality in both, but of a different kind. The 
tree on the banks has solidity, the tree in the 
stream is a_ reflection of light. In all appear- 
ances presented to us there is a thing that appears, 
and what we have to ascertain is the precise actuality. 
lt can be shown that this was the search of the Greek 
philosophy. In the Kantian system there is an appear- 
ance presented, but this appearance is entirely subjec- 
tive; that is,in the mind. The mind in perception can- 
not look beyond itself, and so cannot know anything 
external. He arguesindeed in the preface of the second 
edition of the ‘‘ Kritik”: ‘‘ The real existence of things 
outside of us and independent of our consciousness of 
them is an assumption, without which he could not have 
found even a beginning for his philosophy.” Iam glad 
to find him making such an assumption; it is an as- 
sumption given us by our consciousness. But he tries 
to prove it by a very doubtful probation. ‘‘ The simple 
but empirically determined consciousness of my own 
existence proves the existence of objects in space outside 
of me.” I cannot see that the conclusion follows from the 
premise. Whether assumed or proven it is clear that he 
holds by the existence of external things; but the na- 
ture of these external things cannot be known by us. 
Even the mind itself is not known asa thing. This is 
one of Kant’s most pernicious errors, more so than even 
his denial that we know anything of the nature of mat- 
ter. Nothing remains, as we shall see forthwith, but a 
conglomerate of forms, categories and ideas, embracing 
no reality beyond themselves. 

We now see where Herbert Spencer and the Agnostics 
of our day get their views and their nomenclature. They 
deny that they are skeptics and that they do not believe 
in a reality of things; but then they affirm that the na- 
ture of things cannot be known by us. Mr. Spencer 
thinks that there is a God, but then he is unknown and 
must ever be unknowable by man. 

Kant draws the distinction between’ phenomenon ard 
noumenon—between the thing appearing and the Ding 
an Sich, the thing in itself, er,as Dr. Mahaffy translates 
it, the thing per se. The distinction will come before us 
once and again. It is an altogether unsatisfactory one. 
We cannot know that a thing exists without knowing 
something about it, without knowing it under the aspect 
in which it makes its existence known tous. In sense- 
perception we know not only that the thing before us, 
say that book, exists, but we know it in part, we know 
it as a coloredsurface. Weare certainly not omniscient; 
we do not know all about any one thing, about ourselves 
or other things. But we know what we know, know so 
much of the thing, not, it may be, of the thing in itself 
which is meaningless, as a thing cannot be in itself, but 
of the thing, the very thing. In denying this, which he 
does, Kant is undermining realism, and leaving us in the 
darkness of nihilism. 

3. In EsTHETIC and ANALYTIC he makes us perceive 
things, not as they are, but as made or modified by 
forms in the mind. 

First, our perceptions or intuitions by the senses and 
by self-consciousness come to us under the forms of 
Space and Time, Space being the form of the bodily 
senses, and Time being the form both of the external and 
internal senses. We are not to look on these two forms, 
Space and Time, as having any objective existence, any 
independent or real being. They are forms in the mind 
imposed on what we perceive. It follows that we do 
not and cannot know the world without us, nor even the 
internal celf as it is. We perceive everything as through 
stained and, it may be, twisted glass, which gives its 
color and form to what comes under our notice. At this 
point Kant’s idealism enters, and it runs on through the 
whole of his philosophy, till, as we shall see, it culminates 
in pure idealism. In opposition, Realism holds that Space 
and Time, as well as the things contained in them, are 
realities, and are what we intuitively perceive them. If 
we allow, with Kant, that they are not objective reali- 
ties, we will be constrained by logic to hold that the 
things perceived, body and mind, are also ideal. We 
notice a budy in space and an event in time, and we have 
the same evidence, an immediate evidence, of the exist- 
ence of all four, the body, the space, the event, and 
time. 

Secondly, the mind begins with the perceptions of 
sense, and then the understanding pronounces judg- 
ments upon these. The judgments are pronounced ac- 
cording to mental forms called Categories. Great pains 
are taken to show how these Categories are deduced. 
They are very much the same as the judgments of the 
Aristotelian or Forma! Logic—of which Kant was pro- 





fessor: 


T, QUANTITY: II. QUALITY: 
Unity, Reality, 
Plurality, Negation, 
Totality. Limitation. 

TIL. RELATION: IV. Mopatity: 


Inherence aad Subsistence, Possibility and Impossibility, 

Causality and Dependence, Existence and Non-Existence 

Reciprocity of Agentand Necessity and Contingence. 
Patient. 

I am not concerned to examine these forms or deter- 
mine whether they are the best possible classification of 
judgments. Moderr logic makes the judgments fewer. 
But they have been made greatly more scientifically cor- - 
rect by the criticism of Kant. Here, however, our in- 
quiry is simply, Have we come nearer to actuality? On 
the contrary, we have gone farther away from it. We 
have subjected what we know of it to a farther modify- 
ing process. These categories, which are all merely 
subjective. impose themselves upon the concepts 
which have .been formed by space and time being 
imposed on the sensibility. One of these cate- 
gories is cause and effect. It obliges us to look 
on every event as having a cause, but this does not prove 
that it really has a cause; we can be assured of this only 
by the experience of sense, which cannot rise above what 
we experience, and cannot therefore give us any univer- 
sal truth. We would prove that a God exists, arguing 
from the world which is a visible effect—‘‘ a manufac- 
tured article,” as Sir John Herschel expresses it, to a 
cause in God. But the argument is invalid, as we are 
not allowed to assert that causation is universal. As 
Hume argues, we are not entitled from causation in our 
limited experience to a causation in world-making which 
is beyond our experience. The same may be said of all 
the other twelve categories, as unity, as reality, as exist- 
ence, as necessity; they carry no weight beyond the ex- 
perience of sense. It thus appears that EsTHETIC, or 
the science of the senses, does not give us things as they 
are, that ANALYTIC, or the science of the understanding, 
takes us farther away from things; and we have now to 
turn to DIALECTIC, which inquires what reality there is 
in these processes of sense and understanding. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 








AT a coroner’s inquest the other day upon the body of 
so very poor a suicide that it could not have been said of 
him (as in the Scotch case) that ‘‘twopence halfpenny 
having been found in his pocket, it was clear that want 
was not the cause of his rash act,” no less than six doc- 
tors were sent for by the deceased’s relatives and de- 
clined to come. The coroner (as tho it were a new 
thing) pronounced this to be “‘ very extraordinary” and 
the jury “‘ scandalous.” That is what always is said 
when any of the medical profession decline to work for 
nothing, by persons who don’t belong to it; but, as it 
seems to me, very unjustly. If human nature was per- 
fect, not even a doctor of course would be deaf to the cry 
of the poor; but why shoulda doctor more than anybody 
else be expected to do things gratuitously? His calling 
is a noble one, but it is monstrous that all those who fol- 
low it should be credited with chivalry and disinterest- 
edness. No one would expect a lawyer to get out of his 
bed to attend to business matters, however urgent, for 
which he knew he would not get sixpence. Some doc- 
tors do work for nothing (as many a poor patient knows), 
but that is no reason why those who do not (that is, who 
act like other people) should be held up to public igno- 
miny. If people knew upon what foolish and insufti- 
cient grounds doctors are often sent for (especially by 
the impecunious), they would not wonder at their hesi- 
tation to attend the summons of a stranger. A young 
surgeon, well known (in fiction), has admirably described 
a ‘‘ poor” practice. ‘‘It is wonderful how they patron- 
ize me; they knock me up at all hours of the night: they 
take medicine to an extent I should have conceived im- 
possible; they put on blisters and leeches with a perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause; they make additions 
to their families in a manner which is quite awful, 
Gratifying, only not quite so much so as the confidence 
of patients with a shilling or two tospare.” But the 
doctoring of entire strangers must be even less satisfac- 
tory. Some of the evidence before the coroner upon this 
point was significant and noteworthy. ‘‘‘ Did you tell 
the doctors that the case was one of life and death /” was 
the question put te one witness. ‘‘ Yes, I did; I went to 
six doctors without success. The last did put on his hat 
and coat. and began to accompany me, when he sud- 
denly said: ‘ Oh, take her to the hospital,’ and then went 
back”; which was the nearest approach to ‘‘ medical at- 
tendance” that was secured. Some method might surely 
be devised by which a fee, in a case of this kind, should 
be guaranteed by the parish; the absence of such a pro- 
vision strikes me as being more “scandalous,” tho not 
perhaps more deplorable, than the refusal of six doctors 
to work for nothing. 

It is curious that the attack of performing wolves upon 
their trainer at Birkenhead should have occurred in the 
same week with the much more serious catastrophe at 
Gatschina, where the Emperor’s pack of half-bred wolves 
killed and deveured the child of the chief huntsman. 
The deduction to be drawn from both incidents is that 
wolves are not amenable to training. Their family like- 
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ness to the dog no doubt suggests their domestication; 
but in this matter it may be said of them that they are 
but wolves in dog’s clothing. Their natural ferocity is 
universally underrated, save by those who know them. 
General Putnam, who made himself famous in America 
in the middle of the last century for acts of personal in- 
trepidity—who rode down the precipice, thenceforth 
called Horseneck, at full gallop, and shot the falls of 
Hudson in the face of the astonished Indians—used to 
count his conflict with a she-wolf as the greatest feat he 
had ever performed. She was the terror of the district 
of Connecticut in which he lived, and slaughtered whole 
fiocks of sheep and kids. Two of the settlers, in rota- 
tion, were in constant pursuit of her, but in vain; tho, 
having lost one of her toes in a steel trap, her traces 
were easily recognizable in the snow. Even when her 
den was discovered, fire and sulphur failed to dislodge 
her; and the blood-hounds who were sent in were fortu- 
nate to return with their tails between their legs; she 
‘** wiped out” three of them. As no one else would ven- 
ture, the General entered the cavern, with a rope tied 
round his body, for his companions to pull him out by, 
and, after a terrible conflict, destroyed the creature. 
But he never entertained the idea of ‘‘ domesticating” 
the wolf. 

It is doubtful how far we are justified in taming, or 
rather pretending to tame, animals naturally wild and 
ferocious, merely for the sake of gain; but there is no 
doubt at all of the immorality of importing savages—sim- 
ply because of their low position in the scale of human- 
ity—in order to gratify the curiosity of the civilized 
world, ‘‘The Mystery of the Patagonian Lady at St. 
George’s Hanover Square”—a heading which seems 
to suggest some alien but aristocratic union—is a shock- 
ing example of this practice. She belonged to the 
colony of Terra del Fuego natives recently exhibiting at 
the Aquarium, and being too ill to go with the rest to Brus- 
sels, where they were advertised to appear, was removed to 
St. George’s Union,whereshe died. ‘‘ She had only an old 
rug by way of clothing, tied on like a cloak, and a pair 
of slippers made of string.” She was caked with filth, 
and tho she knew no language, ‘“‘ objected by every 
sound and sign to being washed.” She would eat and 
drink nothing, and “‘ not until we had written to the 
Aquarium,” says the parish doctor, ‘‘ did we learn that 
her natural food was raw horse-flesh and raw fish.” It 
appears that this poor lady and her friends washed 
their hands of her (a thing she had certainly never done 
to them), and left her to die in a London workhouse. 
The Terra del Fuego savages are not, it seems, the very 
lowest in the scale of humanity. 

The report of the Berlin Register office for the past 
year gives some interesting particulars of German mar- 
riages, which illustrate both the patience and persever- 
ance of the Teutonic race. Early unions, of which we 
have so many in this country, are ulmost unknown. 
There were only two in the twelvemonth where the 
bridegroom was less that twenty years of age. On the 
other hand, no experience of a disappointing nature 
seems to have disinclined either husband or wife from 
trying their luck a second time in the matrimonial lot- 
tery. No less than 377 ladies who had been emancipated 
by divorce married again, and 821 did not hesitate to 
give divorced husbands a chance of retrieving their 
matrimonial character. Four couples who had been 
separated by the law married again; an incident which 
somehow strikes one as not so much a compliment to 
the (twice) beloved objects, as a proof of. the failure of 
their ideals; altho disappointed with their first choice, 
they have come to the conclusion that, after all, 
they could do no better. As regards consanguinity, the 
German bridegrooms have a wider choice than we have, 
because they can marry their nieces, which has the great 
advantage of keeping their money in the family. 

‘Give a dog a bad name and you may just as well 
hang him,” is a proverb often applied to the human 
race; and it is certain (tho he often escapes hanging 
when he deserves it) that when a man has a bad name, 
there are a good many stories invented about him 
upon the strength of it, This may have been the case 
with the late M. de Tourville, who only escaped the 
gallows to die in prison, to which he had been con- 
demned for pushing his wife over a precipice in the 
Tyrol. She was his second wife, and the newspaper 
report adds ‘‘there is very little doubt that he mur- 
dered his first one.” As to the circumstances of that 
case I have been unable to discover any record of them; 
but I well remember a curious story told me of De 
Tourville. He had a ‘bad name” for a good many 
things, and one of them was a charge (made I suppose 
about fifteen years ago) of setting fire to a house in 
Craven Hill Gardens with his son in it, a boy who stood 
between him and his first wife’s fortune. ‘‘ I knew De 
Tourville,” said an acquaintance of mine, as we talked 
of this event one night; ‘‘ for we read law together in 
the same chambers when we were students. He was a 
clever fellow, but very reckless in his conversation. He 
once remarked to me that nothing would be easier than 
to get rid of a member of one’s family—one’s mother- 
in-law for instance—by shooting her with a revolver in 
the drawing-room by the merest accident; there was one 
barrel left loaded, tho you thought, of course, they bad 
all been emptied. So long as you were proved te be 
on good terms with one another (he said), no one could 


suppose it to have been a murder. I thought nothing 
.of the matter,” continued my friend, ‘till when in 
India I read in the paper that the first*Mrs. de Tourville 
had been (accidentally) killed in this way. If I had 
been at home, [ think it would have been my duty to 
make that curious suggestion of his public, for the in- 
formation of the coroner’s jury.” 1 remember this con- 
versation perfectly; but I do not recollect the name of 
my informant, neither can I discover whether the first 
Mrs. de Tourville did really come to her end in the way 
described, or whether it was her mother; in the latter 
case there must have been three victims. 

To find a hole, either square or round, in which to 
place our boys, so that they may become independent of 
us and self-supporting, is nowadays a difficult matter; 
but to find one sufficiently commodious to receive two 
persons—victims, for instance, of that fatal curse of 
early marriage—seems almost beyond the bounds of 
probability. Nevertheless, a pair there 1s, who, to judge 
by an advertisement in the Standard of last week, have 
hopes of such a result. ‘‘ Would any person,” they in- 
quire, ‘‘ desirous of establishing himself in a good social 
position, adopt a young couple, who, in return for a 
suitable allowance, would offer the use of a splendid old 
family mansion, and luxurious home, and guarantee his 
entry into the best scciety? Highest references given 
and required.” The position of this sanguine young 
couple is pitiable, indeed, for, besides their other em- 
barrassments, it is clear they have got an old country 
house on their hands, infested by rats, or haunted by 
ghosts, or for which, at all events, they can find no ten- 
ant. But what a ‘‘ germ” is here for the compiler of that 
‘shilling shocker,” which, Lord Wolseley tells us, is far 
more devastating from a moral point of view than war 
itself ! 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly, for February, has 
been pointing out the ‘‘ rhythmical forms” in ‘“‘ Lorna 
Doone.” Mr. Blackmore isa poet whose prose, elsewhere 
than in that noble romance, & often poetical. It is, how- 
ever, not unusual with young writers, who have no such 
good reason for the practice, but who are accus- 
tomed to express their thoughts in blank verse, to write 
rhythmically. Their magazine editor generally detects 
it, and ‘‘ breaks it up” with deplorable results. In ‘‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” Dickens not only wrote rhyth- 
mically, but in rhymed verse, tho it is not every reader 
who discovers it. 

* It’s a dark night, sang the kettle, and the rotten leaves are lying 
by the way; 

And above ail is mist and darknes;, and below all is mire and 
clay; 

And pe only one relief in all the sad and murky air; 

And I don’t know that it is one, for it’s nothing but a glare 

Of deep and angry crimson, where the sun and wind together 

Set a hand uvon the clouds for being guilty of such weather; 

And the widest open country is a long, dull streak of black, 

And there’s hoar-frost on the finger-post,and thaw upon the 
track, 

And the ice it isu’t water, and the water isn’t free, 

And you wouldn’t say that anything was what it ought to be.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE PASSION OF CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE narrative of the Passion of Christ on fhe cross, in 
the fact itself, and in its attending circumstances, as 
given by the four evangelists taken collectively, is the 
following: 

1, The place of crucifixion was just outside of the wall 
of the city of Jerusalem, and was reached by a compara- 
tively sbort march from the city. John says that “the 
place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city.” 
(John xix, 20.) Matthew, Mark and John give to this 
place the Hebrew name of Golgotha, and interpret this 
term to mean ‘“‘ the place of a skull.” (Matt. xxvii, 33, 
Mark xv, 22, and John xix,17.) In Luke’s Gospel the 
place is called Calvary. (Luke xxiii, 33.) The Greek 
word, howev‘r, which Luke uses, is Kranion, which 
means a skull, and is so translated in the Revised Ver- 
sicn of the New Testament. This place seems to have 
been the usual place for the execution of criminals, and 
was for some reason called Golgotha, or Kranion, or *‘ the 
place of a skull.” The exact locality of this place, and 
hence of the crucifixion, is not now known. 

2. The march of Jesus to this place from the city of 
Jerusalem followed immediately after his consign- 
ment to the cross by the decree of Pilate. Matthew and 
Mark tell us that the soldiers, who were to execute the 
decree, after having mocked Jesus, taken the purple 
robe off from him, and put his own raiment on him, 
‘led him away to crucify him.” (Matt. xxvii, 31, and 
Mark xv, 20.) John says that Jesus, ‘‘ bearing his cross, 
went forth into a place called the place of askull, which 
is called, in Hebrew, Golgotha.” (John xix, 17.) It ap- 
pears, however, from Matthew, Mark and Luke, that the 
soldiers compelled ‘* one Simon, a Cyrenian, who passed 
by, coming out of the conntry, the father of Alexander 
and Rufus, to bear his cross.” (Matt. xxvii, 82, Mark 
xv, 21, and Luke xxiii, 26.) Luke says that on this man 
‘* they laid the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus.” 
There is no inconsistency in these statements. The fact 
was that Jesus, when he commenced the march from 
Jerusalem, bore his own cross, as John declares, and 





that when the soldiers found the burden too great for 
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whom they casually met in the way, and whose name jx 
stated by Mark and Luke. 

Jesus, while thus marching from Jerusalem to Go}. 
gotha, as we learn from Luke, was followed by *‘a great 
company of people, and of women, which also bewailed 
and lamented him.” The expression of compassion ang 
sympathy seems to have come from these women, and 
not from those who are spoken of as “‘a great company 
of people.” In this ‘‘company” were, doubtless, the 
priests and elders, the members of the Sanhedrim, ang 
also the populace that had been induced to clamor for 
the death of Jesus, all of whom went out to witness his 
execution. Jesus, recognizing the kindly feelings of the 
women, and “turning unto them, said: Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
and for your children.” To this he added a prediction 
in general terms of the terrible calamities which were 
about to come upon the Jewish people, which he had 
previously predicted, and which did come in the subse. 
quent destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. (Luke 
xxiii, 27-31.) 

8. The march to Golgotha, or Calvary, having been 
completed, the soldiers at once proceeded to the work of 
crucifixion. Mark fixes the time-when this work began, 
by saying that ‘‘ it was the third hour, and they cruci- 
fied him.” (Mark xv, 25.) The third hour, in the Jewish 
division of the day, corresponds with our nine o’clock 
in the morning. The soldiers, before actually putting 
Jesus on the cross, offered him ‘‘ wine mingled with 
myrrh,” in accordance with the Roman custom; but 
Jesus, having tasted of it, declined to drink the stupefy. 
ing draught. (Matt. xxvii, 34, and Mark xv, 23.) He 
preferred that his animal nature should not be drugged, 
even as the means of mitigating pain. 

Crucifixion, as a mode of punishment, was cruel and 
barbarous to the last degree. It is difficult to under- 
stand how human nature, whether civilized or savage, 
should have ever invented such a barbarism. The hands 
of the victim were nailed to the transverse beam near 
the top of the cross, and his feet were nailed to the up- 


“right post planted in the ground; and in this condition 


he remained, with no possibility of self-extrication, and 
with increasing anguish, until death came to his relief, 
This was just what was done to the pure and blessed 
Jesus whom Pilate declared to be a ‘‘ just person.” His 
hands and his feet were nailed to the cross on which he 
died; and in his human nature he felt the agony of the 
terrible infliction. Crucifixion meant to him the expe- 
rience of the intensest suffering; and to that suffering he 
submitted himself. He “‘ endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” (Heb. xii, 2.) 

Tae first words uttered by Jesus at the time—appar- 
entiy while the soldiers were nailing him to the cross— 
were these: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” (Luke xxiii, 34.) This prayer fulfilled 
the prophecy in Isa. liii, 12, in which it is said of the 
suffering Messiah that ‘‘he bare the sin of many, and 
made intercession for the transgressors.” The primary, 
tho perhaps not the exclusive, reference of the prayer 
was to these soldiers; and in respect to them it was true 
that they did not know what they were doing, in the 
sense that they had no idea of the character and dignity 
of the person whom they were crucifying. It is also 
true that the Jews in proeuring the death of Jesus, and 
Pilate in consigning him to the cross, did not, ip this 
sense, know what they were doing. (Acts iii, 17, and 
I Cor. ii, 8.) Jesus interceded for those who murdered 
him in their ignorance, and made specific reference to 
this ignorarice in the words of the intercession. The 
language of compassion toward them was on his lips. 

The soldiers who conducted the crucifixion were en- 
titled to the garments of Jesus; and the record of John 
in regard to the disposition of these garments is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Then the soldiers when they had crucified 
Jesus, took his garments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also his coat; now the coat was with- 
out seam, woven from the top throughout. They said 
therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall be.” (John xix, 23, 24.) Mat- 
thew says that these soldiers thus fulfilled the Messianic 


ments among them, and upon my vesture they did cast 
lots.” (Matt. xxvii, 35.) John gives the same construc- 
tion to their suction. (John xix, 24.) The incident is 
mentioned, not on account of its own importance, but 
rather as the fulfillment of a prophecy in respect t 
Jesus. 

Over the head of Jesus was placed an inscription by 
the order of Pilate, writtem in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
designating him as ‘“‘ The King of the Jews.” This was 
hypocritical on the part of Pilate, since he knew from 
conversation with Jesus that he did not claim to be “ the 
King of the Jews” in the sense evidently meant by the 
inscription: He expressly told Pilate that his kingdom 
was not of this world. The Jews themselves took ex- 
ceptions to the inscription, and wished to have it so al- 
tered as to read, ‘‘He said, I am King of the Jews.” 
With this request Pilate refused to comply, saying t0 
them: ‘“‘ What I have written, I have written.” (John 
xix, 20-22.) 

Matthew tells us that the soldiers, having nailed Jesus 
to the cross, and divided his garments among them- 
selves, and having placed the inscription over his bead, 





him, they forcibly impressed a man into the service, 


sat down and ‘‘ watched him there.” (Matt, xxvii, 36.) 
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What remained for them to do was to see te it that his 
crucifixion was consummated by his death. This was 
their business, end hence ‘sitting down,” as Matthew 
says, ‘ they watched him there.” This precluded all in- 
terference with his crucifixion. Nothmg but death 
could minister to him any relief. 

4, The treatment of Jesus, by the priests and elders, 
and also the Jewish populace, while hanging on the 
cross, was that of malignant ridicule and contempt. 
The statement of Matthew on this point is as follows: . 

“And they that passed by reviled him, wagging their 
beads, and saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and 
puildest it in three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son 
of God, come down from the cross. Likewise, also the chief 
priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said: He 
saved others; himself he cannot save. If he be the King of 
Israel, let him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe him. He trusted in God; let him deliver him now 
if he will have him; for he said, I am the Son of God.” 
(Matt. xxvii, 39-43.) 

Mark states substantially the same facts, and Luke 
adds that the soldiers also mocked him, and said: “‘ If 
thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself.” (Luke xxiii, 
87.) To all this malignant mockery and railing, not a 
word of reply came from the lips of Jesus. He heard it; 
he saw that angry crowd of revilers as it moved hither 
and thither; and in meek and silent patience he endured 
its taunting reproaches. With him it had nosympathy, 
and for him no compassion. The plotters of his cruci- 
fixion were there, and they shouted over their seeming 
triumph. Peter, referring to the conduct of Jesus on 
this occasion, says: ‘‘ Who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” 
(I Peter ii, 28.) The Apostle cites this conduct as an ex- 
ample for the imitation of all his followers. 

5. Twothieves were, by the order of Pilate, crucified 
with Jesus, ‘‘ the one on his right hand, and the other 
on his left.” Mark refers to this fact as the fulfillment of 
the prophecy in Isa. liii, 12: ‘And he was numbered 
with the transgressors.” (Mark xv, 28.) Both Matthew 
and Mark tell us that even these thieves at one time 
jomed with the multitude in reviling Jesus. . (Matt. 

xxvii, 44, and Mark xv, 32.) Ata later period, however, 
one of them, according to the account given by Luke, 
became a penitent and a believerin Jesus, while the other 
did not. What Luke says is as follows: 

“ And one of the malefactors, which were hanged, railed 
on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. And 
the other answering, rebuked him, saying, Dost not thou 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? And 
we indeed justly; for we receive the due award of our deeds; 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. And he said unto 
Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom. And Jesus said untd him, Verily, I say unto thee, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” (Luke xxiii, 
39-43.) 

How much this penitent thief knew of Jesus, and of 
the nature of his kingdom, we cannot tell; yet, on the 
face of his prayer, lies an application to him for help in 
that dreadful moment. And so, on the face of the 
answer, lies the assurance of help. Jesus, tho seemingly 
the most helpless of all beings, made to that mana prom- 
ise which guaranteed to him blessedness in the world of 
spirits. It was sufficient for him to say: ‘* To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” In saying this he asserted 
his own prerogative. He was then himself, dying for a 
world of sinners; and while so dying, he saved a sinner 
who was then dying by his side. To that sinner he 
preached the Gospel of salvation. The prayer of the one 
and the answer of the other just fit each other. 

6. Mary, the mother of Jesus, was present at the cru- 
cifixion, and stood near the cross. John, in the folHow- 
ing words, gives a most impressive incident relating to 
her: ; 

“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and 
his mother’s sister, Mary, the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his mother and 

the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his 

mother, Woman, behold thy son! Them saith he to the dis- 
ciple, Behold thy mother! And from that hour that disci 

ple took her unto his own house.”’ (John xix, 25-27.) 


The disciple here mentioned was John himself, who, 
with the mother of Jesus, was standing near the cross. 
What Jesus intended to do, and really did, was to com- 
mend his mother to the personal attention and care of 
John. She was poor ; Joseph, her husband, was proba- 
bly dead; and Jesus, her beloved son, acccrding to the 
flesh, when himself dying in the bitterest anguish, had 
an affectionate regard for her welfare. He wished her 
to look upon John asif he were her son, and John to 
treat her as if she were his mother. Both understood 
his language, since ‘‘ from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own house.” She became a member of his 
family, and from him received kindly attentions. Tra- 
dition says that she continued to live with him until her 
death, which occurred fifteen years after the death of 
Christ. The tender thoughtfulness of Jesus as a man 
and a son appears in this touching incident, and fur- 
nishes an example to be admired and imitated in all 
ages. He left to that mother alegacy of his love incom- 
mending her to the disciple ‘‘ whom he loved,” and who, 
as he knew, would be faithful to the sacred trust. 


7. Three of the evangelists refer to a supernatural 


was continued until the ninth hour. The sixth hour in 
the Jewish division of the day was twelve o'clock at 
noon, and the ninth hour was three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Jesus had been three hours on the cross when 
this darkness appeared. Matthew says: ‘‘ And from 
the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto 
the ninth hour.” (Matt. xxvii, 45.) Mark says: ‘“ And 
when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over 
the whole land until the ninth hour.” (Mark xv, 33.) 
Luke says: ‘‘ And it was about the sixth hour, and there 
was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. 
And the sun was darkened. (Luke xxiii, 44, 45.) 
This darkness lasted for three hours, and was such as 
to attract attention. Taking thestatements of the three 
evangelists together, it seems to have extended over the 
whole land of Judea. The word translated earth, in 
Luke, is the same which is translated land in Matthew 
and Mark, and is so rendered in the Revised Version of 
the New Testament. 
There can be no doubt that the evangelists regarded 
this darkness, not only as being supernaturally pro- 
duced, but as having a special connection with the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus. Dr. Meyer, in his Commen- 
tary on the Gospel of Matthew, says: ‘‘ The darkness 
upon this occasion was of an unusual, a supernatural 
character, being as it were the voice of God making 
itself heard through Nature, the gloom over which 
made it appear as tho the whole earth were bewailing 
the ignominious death of the Son of God.” Dr. Broadus, 
in his Commentary on the same Gospel, says: ‘‘ The 
supernatural darkness was an appropriate concomitant, 
and may be regarded as a sort of symbol of the Saviour’s 
mental sufferings, which at last found expression in his 
loud cry.” God, by a miracle, spread the mantle of dark- 
ness over the land, thus giving supernatural testimony 
to the dignity of the persun who was then dying in ap- 
parent shame and ignominy on the cross. 
8. The final utterances of Jesus on the cross were 
made during the period of this supernatural darkness, 
when the ninth hour was about come, and when his own 
death was justat hand. These utterances seem to have 
fallen from his lips in the following order: 
(1.) John says that‘‘ Jesus knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, saith, 1 thirst.” (John xix, 28.) In Ps. lxix, 
21, it-is written: *‘ And in my thirst they gave me vine- 
gar to drink.” The soldiers fulfilled this prediction in 
respect to Jesus, when ‘‘they filled a sponge with vinegar, 
and put it on the hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” (John 
xix, 29.) ‘Hisown utterance of what was real to him 
made the occasion for the fulfillment of this Messianic 
prophecy, 
(2.) Matthew and Mark give the dying lamentation of 
Jesus, who at the ninth hour “‘ cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, being 
interpreted, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ (Matt. xxvii, 46, and Mark xv, 34.) This was fol- 
lowed by another utterance referred to by both of these 
evangel'sts, but not recorded by either. Precisely what 
was the experience, in its nature and cause, and in its 
relation to God the Father, that brought forth this 
heart-rendering lamentation from the lips of Jesus, so 
soon followed by his death, no man is wise enough to 
tell. It certainly wasto him an experience of great 
awfulness. He gave utterance to it ‘‘with aloud voice.” 
He spoke of himself as being then forsaken by God; and 
if the question be asked in what sense he was thus for- 
saken, the proper answer, in the language of Dr. Broadus, 
is, ‘“‘ that we really do not know.” What we do know is 
that Jesus, on the anthropic or human side of his nature, 
was then the subject of an overwhelming sorrow. His 
words give us this knowledge,and it is sufficient to know 
this fact. 
(3.) Luke informs us that ‘‘ when Jesus had cried with 
a loud voice” —which seems to be a reference to the 
loud lamentation recorded by Matthew and Mark—he 
said: ‘‘ Father into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
(Luke xxiii, 46.) Jesus was then in the very article of 
death; and while he had just spoken of himself as in 
some sense forsaken by God, he, nevertheless, commend- 
ed his spirit to the same God. He was a man as well as 
divine; as such he had ahuman spirit; and that spirit he 
commended to God the Father, conscious that he was 
‘* holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” 
(4.) The last utterance of Jesus is recorded by John, 
who of him says: “ He said, It is finished; and he bowed 
his head, and gave up the ghost.” (John xix, 30.) This 
completed the scene of his suffering and death. His hu- 
man spirit then left the body. His body then hung life- 
less on the cross. All that could be done by suffering 
and dying was then done. In a word, the suffering Jesus 
was then dead. He had finished the work which he 
came to accomplish by dying, and which in the plan of 
God required that he should die. 
9. The immediate sequel attending and following the 
death of Christ is thus described by Matthew: 
‘‘ And behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top +o the bottom; and the earth did quake, and 
the rocks rent; and the graves were opened, and many 
of the bodies of the saints which slept, arese, and came out 
of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many.”’ (Matt. xxvii, 51-53.) 


Mark and Luke speak of the rending of the veil of the 





darkness which began at the sixth hour of the day and 


the rending of the rocks, and the resurrection of ‘‘ many 
of the bodies of the saints which sleyt.” (Mark xv, 88, 
and Luke xxiii, 45.) These events, like the darkness 
whieh preceded the death of Christ, while possessing a 
symbolic significance, are to be regarded as the super- 
natural seal of God that Jesus of Nazareth was neither 
an impostor nor a fanatic. The Roman centurion and 
those associated with him, who had been ‘“ watching 
Jesus,” were so impressed with the earthquake and 
‘‘ those things that were done,” that ‘‘ they feared great- 
ly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God,” ‘Matt. xxvii, 
54.) Luke says that ‘all the people that came together 
to that sight, beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts, and returned,” and that “all his ac- 
quaintance, and the women that followed him from 
Galilee, stood afar off, beholding these things.” (Luke 
xxii, 48, 49.) 
The fact as set before us in the Gospel record, is that 
God, by special providences, marked the death of Christ 
as no other death was ever marked. He veiled the heav- 
ens in darkness; he shook the earth with his power; and 
he raised dead men from their graves, These portents 
are not surprising when we remember that it was the 
theanthropic Christ Jesus who had * humbled himself,” 
and who, in his human nature, had just breathed his last 
on the cross. That such a death should make an im- 
pression in Heaven, and be accompanied by peculiar 
signs on earth, may well be supposed. There is nothing 
in the tacts stated that need to stagger our faith. 
Here then, in these several particulars thus grouped 
and arranged, is the Gospel story of Christ’s Passion on 
the cross. The story begins with his march from Jeru- 
salem to Golgotha, extends over a period of about six 
hours, and ends with his death and the events immedi- 
etely attending. Friendly hands speedily placed the dead 
body of Jesus in the tomb; and there it remained until 
the morning of the third day, when he rose from the 
dead. 
The history of this Passion was written that the world 
might read it and be impressed with it. It carries the 
idea of a suffering Christ to the very climax of the real- 
ity, and locates all that reality in hisexperience. Read- 
ing the history, and believing the doctrine that rests 
upon it and explains it, we at once see that it cost Christ 
an immense sacrifice in the element of suffering, to be 
the Saviour of sinners. We see him as he “‘ poured out 
his soul unto death,” and as he was when his soul was 
made ‘‘an offering for sin.” Wesee him when “the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him.” We see him 
when “ he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” We see him when 
he was ‘‘made a curse for us,” and when, as the Captain 
of our salvation, he was made ‘‘ perfect through suffer- 
ings.” Ina word, we see the sin-atoning Christ in the 
history of fact which underlies and constitutes the essence 
of the doctrine of his death as preached by himself and 
by his Apostles, We have this doctrine in the historic 
fact ‘‘ that Christ died for our sius according to the 
Scriptures”; and without this fact there is no such doc- 
trine. 
It is true that the sufferings and death of Christ, of 
which so much is made in the Bible, were connected 
with the wicked actions of wicked men; and it is just as 
true that, in the plan and the providence of God, these 
actions were appointed and overruled for the accom- 
plishment of his own purposes, What wicked men in- 
tended was neither the criterion nor the measure of 
what God intended. His ‘‘determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge,” and their counsel were widely differ- 
ent, Their victim was ‘‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” When they ‘“‘ by wicked 
hands” crucified Jesus, they “‘ killed the Priace of life 
whom God” afterward ‘ raised from the dead.” God 
meant the death of Christ for the salvation of sinners; 
and they meant it for his destruction. 
stands, and theirs has failed. 
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BY NORA PERRY. 








BosToN society has had a blow from which it is to be 
hoped it will not soon recover, if recovery means a re- 
turn to its former fatuous folly. It is all very well to 
follow and applaud a full-fledged lion, but when it comes 
to following and applauding an unknown foreigner, 
simply upon his own personal introduction of himself as 
a countryman of Tolstoi, with a title, and a soft-sound- 
ing Slavonic name—when it comes to this it is by no 
means all very well; it is, instead, in the line of fatuous 
folly that deserves precisely the punishment that it has 
received at the hands of the young visitor, whose name 
is just now in everybody’s mouth. It seems, by the light 
of recent official investigation, that the visitor in ques- 
tion came to Boston early last summer and took up his 
quarters with a small shopkeeper upon one of the down- 
town side streets. From this obscure quarter he very 
cleverly found his way, by dint of perseverence in pre- 
senting his claims as a novelist and a countryman 
of Tolstoi, into certain educational and literary no- 
tice. About the same time he changed his abode to 
a less shoppy locality—a street of residenees, high- 
ly respectable, tho unfashionable. From this van- 
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known translator of Tolstoi, and introduced by him toa 
distinguished American novelist whose admiration for 
Russian literature is of the most ardent description, our 
visitor begins his career in Boston society and sails upon 
the tide of fashionable favor as a literary gentleman of 
high degree. ‘But whois he?’ ‘‘Who knows him?’ 
‘‘Who vouches for him?’ ‘ Did he bring reliable letters 
of introduction from his own country or country men ?” 
were some of the questions that a few wary and unbe- 
lieving ones asked as they caught from time to time the 
swelling chorus of applause that floated jubilantly from 
this high tide of favor. It is needless to say these ques- 
tions were received as the crusty croakings of ungener- 
ous, if not vulgar suspicion, and were met by that posi- 
tive sort of assertion that falls back upon “ intuition,” 
and the prima-facie evidence of “sincerity,” ‘‘ taste,” 
‘*eulture,” etc , and the high tide rolls on, and mounts 
higher and higher, with the costly little dinners that the 
clever little visitor spreads for his fine friends, or the 
cosy little teas that he brews for them in his cosy par- 
lor. 
“ Will you walk into my parior, 
Said the spider to the fly, 


"Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.” 


And most cheerfully and happily they walked in, this 
confiding Boston company, which included in its num- 
ber, brains and beauty and fashion. 

It was when these little dinners and teas were at the 
hight of their popularity, that the blow fell which put 
astop to the festivities, and suddenly arrested the en- 
thusiastic applause. It was softly whispered at first 
that some difficulty had arisen—a financial difficulty of 
the usual embarrassing nature—lack of remittances 
etc.; but following upon this whisper came the reports 
of an investigation which showed the young stranger in 
a very unfavorable light. Instead of being a titled gen- 
tleman of independent means, from which means he had 
generously drawn, to entertain his admiring friends, 
this investigation revealed sundry damaging facts con- 
nected with previous irregularities. Facts of unpaid 
bills, of waiting creditors, of confiding acquaintances, 
who had put themselves into unenviable positions of 
responsibility by their introductions of this fascinating 
foreigner; and these former irregularities were in the 
process of repetition on the;stranger’s present stage of 
action with an added cleverness and audacity, learned 
from long practice. The attitude of the young man 
when confronted with all this, certainly showed nerve; 
for instead of running away, he calmly faced the 
situation, declaring that he should remain 
in Boston until he had proved, as he should 
shortly be able to prove, that he was what he had repre- 
sented himself to be. This confident attitude made a 
deep impression upon a few of the young man’s ad- 
mirers. These few were certain that their fascinating 
visitor, their charming host, would make good all his! 
asseverations and come out in the flying colors of in- 
jured innocence. So strong was this certainty in the) 
breasts of these guileless believers, that they flung doubt 
and even caution to the winds, and proudly paraded 
their trusting friendship and the object of it together 
upon several public occasions. Alas, for this guileless 
belief! A few short days must have made sad havoc of 
it, fornot only official authority sends its swift denial 
of this visitor’s pretenses, but from over the sea come 
letters with further denial, together with statements 
that effectually dispose of claimant and claims. 

It isno new thing for clever adventurers to impose 
upon credulous people. From time immemorial, thé 
skillful chevalier d’industrie has been more or less suc- 
cessful in all countries. But Idoubt if in any other coun- 
try he has been accepted and made much of in precisely 
the spirit that has been manifested here in connection 
with this young man who is now before the public as 
the latest representative of his class. 

In London the interest that he inspired was due to 
certain cleverly displayed mental requirements and fre- 
quently eapressed sympathies with popular causes. In 
Dublin it was the same, with sundry little differences 
to suit the locality and occasion, There was no claim 
made to a title in either city; and he was simply accept- 
ed for himself, or what he was supposed to be—a mod- 
est and enthusiastic gentleman of culture and talent. 
When, however, he takes up his career in Boston, after 
the collapse of his schemes in London and Dublin, he 
showed his cleverness and his knowledge of American 
weakness by becoming a titled gentleman of high de- 
gree. The Tolstoi and Kennan interest—I will not call 
it a ‘‘ fad” in this connection—brought him the regard 
and consideration of two or three sincere enthusiasts; 
but beyond these two or three, the following was large- 
ly of those who * dearly love a lord,” or any title in fact 
—a continental one evidently being as highly regarded 
as any other. For over three months has the humili- 
ating spectacle of this snobbish worship of rank 
been going on here. As the weeks went by the excite- 
‘ment mounted higher and higher, and the supposed- 
to-be ‘titled visitor was the grand piéce de resist- 
ance at all entertainments, from the informal recep- 
tion te the select dinner-party, and was, more-— 
over, made use of by more than one aspiring 
climber as a convenient ladder, by which to reach a 
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it is amusing to look back upon the exhibition of folly 
that has made Boston ridiculous, from another and 
larger point of view it is humuliating and depressing and 
suggests the questions, are we after all a nation of snobs? 
and have we in consequence parted with our self-respect 
to such an extent that we have no longer any standard 
‘but this degrading one, of paltry social success, through 
some petty adventitious circumstances? In the light of 
these recent exhibitions of weakness it would seem that 
these questions might be answered in the affirmative, at 
least where Boston is concerned. Fora longtime I have 
turned an unbelieving ear to the constantly recurring 
accusation, that Boston was rapidly losing, if she had 
‘not already lost her prestige as an intellectual center, 
'and was as rapidly becoming a vulgar battle-ground for 
‘social pretension and push. But I can turn an unbe- 
| lieving ear no longer, for the developments within de- 
| velopments that have confronted me lately, throw a 
| light backward upon society here that reveals a state of 
' things all round that is by no means creditable. 

lt is not now the traditional Boston stiffness that is at 
fault; it is that the standard is lowered by the demor- 
alizing influence of the petty measurements that seem 
| to have come to the front. In place of the old-time 
| stiffness, which had a certain dignity of its own and 

could unbend very graciously, we have an assumption 
of fashionable ruling, which follows to applaud the 
whim of the hour without regard to taste or worthy dis- 
crimination. In this atmosphere the scramble for prece- 
dence has become not only vulgar, but unchristian; 
for in it consideration for others is quite lost sight of; 
true values are obscured by the false, and old friends 
and acquaintances who are not in the race neglected or 
sacrificed entirely. What use, indeed, are friends and 
acquaintances that cannot contribute to this onward 
impetus? What the hostess of to-day desires is a lion of 
some sort as a piéce de resistance, and the following 
must be of kindred quality. To know and to be known 
to know is her ambition, and for this gratification she 
will sacrifice much. 

But after all is said and done there are still, thank 
Heaven, some few left among us who are self-respecting ° 
enough to be independent of this influence, and to 
choose their company not by fashion or adventitious 
circumstances, but by individual preference. ‘They 
walk their wider ways not uncriticised, of course, by the 
climbing crowd, who cannot understand that kind of 
self-respect that can trust itself, as the stanch old Scot- 
tish chief, MacGregor, trusted his when he declared: 
‘¢ Where I am is the head of the table.” 

Of this few I may mention one hostess, Mrs. Moulton, 
whose name is already so well known to the public that 
to give it in this connection is only to pay her another 
tribute. In her parlors meet the worldly and unworldly, 
people that nobody knows, and people that. everybody 
knows. It is the most cosmopolitan house in Boston, 
and in that respect recalls the stories of Madam Harrison 
Gray Otis’s kindly hospitality at an earlier period, and 
also that of Mrs. John T. Sargent, of a later date. At 
Mrs. Sargent’s one might have met Tyndall, the scien- 
tist, Dom Pedro, Emerson, Whittier and Phillips, 
together with the simplest and perhaps obscurest of 
citizens. It was the kind of hospitality that would have 
gladdened the heart of that sturdy old republican, 
Franklin, for it was truly and distinctively American. 
And of such as this is the hospitality that one finds at 
Mrs. Moulton’s and a few other houses—a hospitality 
simple, cordial, and full of that impartiality of courtesy 
which not only denotes a gracious kindliness, but a self- 
respecting independence that is equal to making its own 
judgments, and abiding by them. If we have come 
upon a day where small things are made great, and 
great things small, we can console ourselves by the hope 
that such a state of affairs cannot last while there is 
still alive among us this wholesome leaven of inde- 
pendence. 

Mrs. Moulton has, by the way, in her last book of 
poems lately published by Roberts’ Brothers, a remark- 
able sonnet, which begins : 

* Shall I look back and see the great things small.” 
The sonnet is one of a religious group which ought to 
be set apart in a little separate volume as a sort of tender 
litany for fainting souls. The whole book, in fact, is 
full of tender human sympathy, and deservesthe success 
that it has had, not only for this quality but for its 
exquisite literary workmanship. 

It is human sympathy, after all, that is the lifting 
Jever; human sympathy not human patronage, which 
is to raise us from our social slums, whether of poverty 
or pride, to a loftier hight where we shall have the face 
and the grace to be ashamed of the little hot rage and 
rush that has heretofore tied our feet and hindered our 
progress, and shall understand and work out the real 
meaning of those words—‘‘ Come up higher.” 

o>——_—__—__-“——— 

THE Prince of Naples, who is making a tour around 
the world, is a reserved, rather stiff young fellow of twenty, 
whose naturally delicate constitution has not been improved 
by constant application to his studies, unrelieved by any 
atheletic recreation whatever. His tastes are those of a 
scholar and bookworm; his favorits hobby being the col- 
lection of medals, coins and old arms, He fulfills his mili- 
tary duties as rigidly and punctually as a German, and 





more elevated social position. If from one point of view 
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THE first three months of the session have passed wit) 
something of-the effect that war has, not upon the coun. 
try but upon the men who are leaders in the war. This 
warring session has brought Mr. Reed and Mr. Butter. 
worth still more prominently forward, and among the 
Democrats has sent up to the front a new man, a Mr. 
Crisp, of Georgia. Mr. Crisp is not new, in the sense of 
membership, as he has been in three previous terms; by; 
he has begun to show his worth. It takes two or three 
years to educate a member; his value does not begin to 
have weight often, until he has learned the ways of our 
House of Representatives. He was the coolest one op 
the Democratic side, when they, two months ago, were 
fighting Mr. Reed and the Republicans on the question 
of the quorum. Mr. Breckinridge was fiery and im. 
petuous, and burst forth again and again with anger at 
the ‘‘ tyranny of the Speaker”; but Ms. Crisp was cooler, 
and controlied himself, altho he was not able to entirely 
control his party. Mr. Reed, Mr. Barrows, Mr. 
McKinley were the three men most talked of for the 
speakership. Mr. Reed got it, and showed his capacity 
for work vy the quickness with which the assignment of 
committees was made. {t 1s an enormous amount of 
hard, wearing work, where the Speaker has to know 
whateach man wants and put him there if he can— 
more often he has to put the member in some o her 
place, and take the risk of displeasing him. The position 
of Speaker is not overhung with roses. 

Mr. Reed tovk his position on the question of the 
quorum, the responsibility of which he fully under. 
stood, with a quietness and persistence that made one 
feel his great qualities. lt was necessary something 
should be done to facilitate work in the House. If the 
pians of the Democrats were allowed to prevail, the 
House was likely to spend weeks in counting the ayes 
and noes upon motions to adjourn, or in other similarly 
valuable proceedings. There is in all English blood a 
disposition to give a minority a fair chance—something 
more than a hearing even ; but, when a minority de- 
mands more than its rights, it arouses a disposition to 
teach them that they have gone to their full limits and 
must stop. The position which Mr, Reed took he was fully 
aware was one that can be used against the party when- 
ever the Republicans shall become a minority, and one 
that will be used without mercy whenever the Demo- 
crats get the opportunity. But it did not stop him; 
there were precedents enough, in the State legislatures, 
in the courts; he quoted several himself, and Mr. Butter- 
worth more, in aspeech made a day or two after the 
struggle began, and it was time that the new way of 
reckoning a quorum should. be carried into the Legisla- 
ture at Washington, and prevail there as well as in State 
legislatures. Mr. Reed set himself to do this with a coolness 
which made even his opposers admire him, and brought 
his own party toa unit in backing him; and the unwilling 
House was obliged to go to work in spite of. itself—in 
spite of the reluctant, growling minority,which felt itself 
big enough to be dangerous and which meant to be so. 
Ihe whole thing reminds one of the proceedings of the 
British Parliament in 1880. They had a recalcitrant 
minority and were obliged at last to reduce it to order by 
what that minority condemned as a *‘ high-handed pro- 
ceeding,” but which the Speaker found necessary after 
their tull rights and privileges had been granted them, 
and they were still rebellious and blocked the order of 
procedure. Some of us who remember reading about 
the “cloture,” as they called it, will see the parallel in 
our House of Representatives this winter. Great 
Britain reluctantly established a precedent which can 
be used by either party, and now the United States has 
done the same sort of thing. England prefers her prec- 
edents to be like cheese, very old, before she regards 
them with favor. But cheese cannot be born old, 
neither can a precedent; and really good cheese is not 
bad in its youth, 

The question of sending the captive Apaches to Fort 
Sill, a military reservation in the Indian Territory, has 
come up before the Indian Committee, and the members 
have been trying to make up their minds about it. On 
the surface there was little to recommend it, but like 
good committeemen they felt that there might be some- 
thing under the surface. They said, Why send these 
Indians down there? and then they asked General Miles 
to come and tell them about the surrender, which the 
latter willingly did; at the same time Governor Wool- 
ford, of Arizona, came; the latter, of course, very much 
interested in not having the Apaches brought even as 
near as Fort Sill, lest they should be reminded of their 
homes only a few hundred miles farther along and try 
to get back to them. Governor Woolford is unwittingly 
right in this—not that he wishes any good to the Apaches, 
but he wants them kept away from Arizona by the width 

of a few thousand miles at least. It would be the best 
thing that could be done for the whole tribe—bring them 
East and show them that there is something in civiliza- 
tion, and that they will have to surrender to its demands 
sooner or later. The Governor, however, has no patience 
with anything which an ‘“‘ Eastern sentimentalist” has to 
propose about an Indian, According to his views, In- 





rarely shows surprise or expresses his feelings. 


dian wars are the only promoters of civilization on the 
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Western borders. That the ‘‘Eastern sentimentalist” sees 
the expenses of war, and thinks civilization possible 
and cheaper could not be reasonably entertained by ‘Mr. 
Woolford. Looking at two ladies who had come to the 
hearing, which, to the mind of the Governor, was a suf- 
ficient indication that'they were ‘‘prowling sentimental- 
ists,” he said to them: ‘‘If you ladies who sympathize 
with these savages will look np on the wall”—and he 
pointed to one of the mural decorations of the Commit- 
tee-room, an Indian massacre—*‘you will see there what 
might serve as a portrait of these men. There you 
would see Chatto and Geronimo as the red-handed mur- 
derers they are —spoilers and prowlers.” And he went on 
in the same strain until one of the ladies leaned forward 
and whispered to Mr. Perkins, the chairman ‘of. the 
Committee: ‘‘ Please say to the Governor that we came 
to hear the other side of the Apache story, and we are 
not in any more sympathy with murderers than the 
world in general.” This had a tendency to soften Mr. 
Woo!ford somewhat, so that he calmed down. The 
ladies conversed with him after the meeting was over, 
deprecating his conclusion that their very effort to be 
reasonable and hear both sides should be considered as 
an argument that they were admirers of Chatto and 
Geronimo. 

“You men have the Government and all the powers 
in your hands; if you don’t hang a murderer, pray don’t 
find fault with people who try to make the best of it,” 
said one of the ladies. ‘‘And if by chance they find there 
is still some human semblance in him, and try to bring 
that forward, don't call them so much sentimental 
as practical,” said the other, and sot e Governor was 
at last pacified. 

General Miles gave a very good account of the sort of 
warfare regular troops have to carry cn, with savages 
who fight and fly, througk a mountainous country, and 
who can live on nothing in particular and still fight. 
The only way is to be patient and wear them out. So 
he was patient to the extent of pursuing them through the 
mountains, more than three hundred miles, in an arid 
country, in the summer-time, when the stn would blaze 
down upon them with such fury as to heat the metal of 
their gun-barrels until you could not bear your hand on 
them. Patience had its reward, however; and the Indi- 
ans, worn out at last. surrendered. General Miles told 
them they would be sent away from their country, tho 
he would not have sent them to Florida, and used his 
best efforts with the Government to have them put in 
some place that had a climate more suited to their hab- 
its; but bis efforts had no effect, and they were sent to 
Florida, and afterward to the Mount Vernon barracks, 
Alabama. The General did not admire the Apaches; 
they are, and always had the reputation of being, the 
most cruel of the Indian tribes in their treatment of 
captives. But he hit upon the best plan, both in fight- 
ing them and treating them after surrender—he wore 
them out and then sent them East to show them some- 
thing of the strength and numbers cf the white men 
they had been fighting. 1t would be a good thing if the 
rest of the tribe could be brought East, the children sent 
to Hampton and Carlisle, and the rest of them placed 
upon farms in the neighborhood of the schools, under 
proper supervision. It would end the possibilities of 
more war, and it would give those of the tribe who can 
be civilized a better chance than they will get any otter 
way. Fort Sill is about the last place to which they 
should be sent, and the brain that thought of that place 
could not have been a very enlightened one. It is ma- 
larious, with a climate that vibrates from the extremes 
of heat to zero cold, and also too suggestively near their 
old homes. What would three or four hundred miles 
be toan Apache, when he realized that it was all that 

lay between him and the San Carlos reservation. 

The Senate has gone faithfully on with the Blair Bill, 
altho the newspapers are laughing at it and them, and 
one of the dailies last week said: ‘‘ That regular matinée, 
the dear old Blair Bill, came up at two o’clock, and emp- 

tied the galleries at once.” Mr. Higgins, the new Sena- 
tor from Delaware—new in the fact that he is the first 
Republican Senator from the Bayard-governed State of 
Delaware—made his first speech upon that Bill, and 
made it in favor of its passage. People who know Mr. 
Higgins say that he spoke well, and was listened to at- 
tentively by his brothers in the Chamber. But those 
who know him well are surprised that he took the favor- 
able side. ‘‘ He is a level-headed man,” said one of these 
friends; ‘‘ thoughtful and philosophical in his ay of 
looking at things. I can only explain it by tanking 
that he is doing what his constituents woula :ike and 
disregarding his own opinion. That is the difficulty 
a public man has to meet all the time: The question 
where to draw. the line between what he knows would be 
best for his constituents and what they will accept from 
him as best.” 

I spoke of new men coming to the front; Mr. Green- 
halge, of Massachusetts, is serving his first term this 
winter in the House, and is on the committee on elec- 
tions with Mr. Crisp, Mr. Oathwaite, of Ohio, Mr. 
Maish, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Rowell, of Llinois, 
the chairman. The committee has had the contested 


elections before it, the number of these being this year 
unusually large, and the importance of them greater 
than ever. The most interesting case has been that of 


would be contested by John M. Clayton if the latter 

had not been killed immediately after the struggle of 

the election was over. Every one remembers the cir- 

cumstances. Mr. Clayton was killed a year ago, and 

that it was a political murder done because he was on 

the point of showing that he had been lawfully elected 

and that Mr. Breckinridge had not be-n. A resolution 

was passed by the committee a while ago, calling for 

an investigation, and Mr. Greenhalge spoke upon it. 

He said: ‘‘The House will be called upon sooner or 

later, if I have anything to do with it, to sit in the 

somewhat singular position between the living and the 

dead. I think that the gracious and manly declarations 

of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Breckinridge] 

would have been accepted with much more credit and 

much more feeling and sympathy if the enforced ab- 

sence of his competitor, the Hon, John M. Clayton, did 

not prevent him from making a counter-statement on this 
floor.” The situation is unusual, altho the investigation 

cannot result in unseating Mr. Breckinridge; it isa year 
since the murder of Mr. Clayton, and Mr. Breckinridge 
had the nomination.of his own side and probably stood 
next to Clayton in the number of votes, and if Clayton 
were not elected, then Mr. Breckinridge was. 

All this is political talk, because that towering dome at 
the end of the Avenue is the main cause of the existence 
of the city of Washington. Besides politics, we have 
had,Miss Amelia K, Edwards for an afternoon and an eve- 
ning, and she has talked about those other cities whose 
temples no longer tower, and which never had domes. 
She had good audiences who listened attentively and 
who were pleased with the manner as well as with the 
matter of Miss Edwards. Besides that, we have let our 
Vice-President, Mr. Morton and his family go South, and 
Mrs. Harrison and her family are also to have a ten 
days trip, the first time. it is said, tho ] did not ask her 
this myself, that Mrs. Harrison has ever been south of 
Washington. The city was amused one day last week 
with the little exploit of Benjamin Harrison McKee, who 
was instructed to turn on the fire alarm which has just 
been put in at the White House. The Chief of Police 
and the Fire Department understood what was to be done, 
but the people did not; and the flight of engines toward the 
White House, after the baby gave the alarm, was some- 
thing startling and called an immense crowd, who made 
up their minds for another fire and then were obliged to 


fountain as 1f that were on fire. 


stand and see the engines play into the basin of the great 


the age of fifty-eight as “very majestic, her face oblong, 
fair but wrinkled, her eyes small, yet black and pleasant, 
her nose a little hooked, her lips thin, and her teeth black.” 
At that age “she wore false hair, and that red”; her own 
hair in her youth was fair and inclining to red, tho not of 
that pronounced hue so greatly admired at the present day 
by persons of esthetic tendencies. he Exhibition contains 
a lock of Queen Elizabeth’s own hair, given by her in 1578 
to Sir Philip Sidney, who presented her Majesty in return 
with the following graceful piece of poetic adulation: 
“ Her inward worth all outward show transcends, 

‘Envy her merits with Regret commends; 

Like sparkling Gems her Virtues draw the sight, 

And in her Conduct she is always bright; 

When she imparts her Thoughts her Werds have force, 

And Sense and Wisdom flow in sweet Discourse.” 
The portraits of Sir Philip Sidney show aman of gallant 
presence, tho not strictly handsome, with a countenance 
full of refinement and dignity. There is a portrait, too, in 
the Gallety, by Marc Gheeraedts, of Sir Philip’s sister, 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, whom we can fancy, with due 
allowance for the hard manner of the painter, to have been 
a really beautiful woman. She is a fair-complexioned young 
lady, with fair hair, and large, dark eyes, and an expression 
of great sweetness and mildness. [t was for this sister’s 
entertainment that Sidney composed, at her husband's 
houseat Wilton, the beautiful, tho rather long-winded ro- 
mance known as “‘ [he Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia’”’ 
—a better employment, one would say, for a man of genius 
than the writing of adulatory verses on Queen Elizabeth. 
This romance, which well deserves republication, was not 
printed till 1590, four years after its author’s untimely 
death in the Low Countries. The earliest complete edition 
is that of 1593, of which a copy may be seen in the Exhi- 
bition. 
The collection of portraits of notable persons of the reign 
of klizabeth is remarkably comprehensive and interesting. 
Here are portrayed the handsome, but rather commonplace, 
features of a decidedly commonplace man—Robert Dudley, 
Karl of Leicester, on whom circumstances have bestowed 
an unmerited immortality, as the Queen’s ‘‘ Sweet Robin,” 
and as the husband of the unfortunate Amy Robsart. Here, 
too, is depicted the goodly person of another favorite of the 
amorous Queen—the brave but hot-headed Earl of Essex, 
whose rashness led him to an early death on the scaf- 
fold. The identical ring given him by Elizabeth may 
be seeninthe Exhibition. It is of gold, containing a cameo 
portrait of the Queen. The tragic story of this ring, fatal 
as it proved alike to the giver and the receiver, invests the 
little golden circlet with a strange interest. Essex received 
it from the Queen on his departure with the expedition 
against Cadiz in 1596, and with it the promise that should 
he thereafter fall into trouble or disgrace, the ring should 
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THE short and disturbed reigns of Edward VI and Mary 
naturally afford less interesting matter for exhibition than 
the periods of national and intellectual growth which im- 
mediately preceded and succeeded them. They are, how- 
ever, illustrated in the New Gallery by a considerable num- 
ber of portraits, and relics of different kinds. Edward VI 
would seem to have spent no little portion of his short life 
in sitting to artists, his portraits in the Exhibition number- 
img no less than twenty, of which several were painted by 
Holbein. Queen Mary’s pertraits are scarcely less numerous, 
the best of them being attributed to Sir Antonio More, the 
famous Flemish master who was in her service from 1554 to 
the end of her reign. 
The pale, pinched features and pointed chin of Elizabeth 
were portrayed by the artists of her time in countless pic- 
tures and miniatures, of which some forty have be«n col 
lected in the present Exhibition. Never before or since was 
lady's beauty so bepraised, and never, to all appearance, 
with so little reason. The painters, it must be owned, did 
not flatter her; possibly, indeed, they knew not how to flat- 
ter; and those who remember how little the dull and life- 
less portraits of Mary Queen of Scots at the Stuart Kxhi- 
bition confirmed the tradition, scarcely to be discredited, of 
her extraordinary beauty, will perhaps find it not difficult 
to suppose that even Elizabeth possessed greater personal 
charms than contemporary painters have allowed her. One 
of the most curious of her portraits represents the Virgin 
Queen in the character of the Perfect Wife! There are two 
paintings of this subject in the Exhibition, one formerly 
ascribed to Holbein, who, however, died when the Princess 
Elizabeth was but ten years of age, the other by Marc 
Gheeraedts. In each piece the conception is the same, al- 
tho the details vary in some particulars. The Princess is 
represented in gorgeous attire, standing on a tortoise, and 
pressing the forefinger of her right hand against her lips, 
while on her left hand rests a dove. Her jeweled girdle 
supports a bunch of keys, and she wears the usual laced 
ruff.about her neck. The meaning of this quaint allegory 
is explained by a couple of Latin verses: 
* Uxor amet, sileat, servet, nec ubique vagetur, 
Hoe Testudo docet, clavis labra junaque [7] Turtur.” 


Exhibition is a half-length by Federigo Zucchero, an Ital- 
ian who was appointed Court painter about the year 1563, 
Zucchero was an artist of respectable abilities, tho far in- 
ferior to his predecessors in that office, Hans Holbein and 
Antonio More. The portraits of Elizabeth are very numer- 
ous, and the half-length in question is certainly among the 
best of them. It was probably painted somewhat early in 
her reign, as the face is still youthful in appearance; the 
thin cheeks are not yet haggard, nor is the white forehead 


One of the most satisfactory portraits of Elizabeth in the 


be as a token, at the sight of which her past tenderness 
would revive and absolve him from his offenses. When, 
two or three years later. he lay under sentence of death for 
high treason, he bethought him of the Queen’s promise and 
intrusted her pledge to his relative, Lady Nottingham, for 
transmission to his royal mistress, Butit so happened that 
the Earl of Nottingham was the bitter enemy of Essex, 
and the ring was never delivered. So no reprieve came, 
and Essex was beheaded. Two years more elapsed, and the 
Countess of Nottingham, now on her death bed, and tor- 
tured with remorse, sent for Elizabeth, and revealed the 
fatal secret. ‘‘ Transported at once with grief and rage, 
the Queen shook in her bed the dying Countess, and vehe- 
mently exclaiming that God might forgive her, but she 
never could, flung out of the chamber. Returning to her 
palace, she surrendered herself without resist ince to the 
despair which seized her heart on this fatal and too late 
disclosure—refused medicine and food, passed days and 
nights seated on the floor with fixed eyes and fingers pressed 
upon her mouth, and in the space of twenty days expired, 
March 24th, 1603 ”’ 

But there are many portraits here of persons of greater 
worth than either Dudley or Devereux—portraits of states- 
men, such as William Cecil, Lord Burghley, the pillar of 
Elizabeth’s throne, and the subtle secretary, Sir Francis 
Walsicgham, portraits of the great sea-captains who car- 
ried her fame over the world, of Drake, of Frobisher, and 
Raleigh; portraits of the poets who shed an even brighter 
luster upon her reign, of Shakespeare (more or less authen- 
tic), of Fletcher, of rare Ben Jonson, and of his friend, the 
handsome young Scottish poet, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. Raleigh appears to have been a manof goodly 
presence, tall and athletic, with dark hair and beard, and 
complexion embrowned by exposure to sun and wind on the 
western seas. There isa portrait here, too, of his wife, the 
young maid of honor whom he privately married in 1592, 
thereby incurring the wrath of Elizabeth, and a consequent 
imprisonment in the Tower. Lady Raleigh may have been 
good-looking; at all events, she is bedecked with jewels to 
such an extent that one cannot help surmising that the 
unknown painter, like his famous brother artist in the 
‘* Vicar of Wakefield,” was instructed to put in as many 
as he could for the money. She was a faithful wife, how- 
ever, and shared her brave husband's long captivity under 
James I. with untiring devotion. Among the manuscripts 
exhibited is an autograph letter of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, 
written during this imprisonment, and addressed to his 
“very worthy friend, Sir Walter Cope, Knight.’’ “ My 
desire is,’’ the captive writes, “‘that you will be pleased to 
move my Lord Treasurer in my behalf, that by his grace 
my wife might agayne be made a prisoner with me, as she 
hath bin for six yeeres last past. A miserable sute 
it is, and yet great to me, whoin this wretched estate can 
hope for no other thing than peacible sorrow.”’ This pa- 
thetic request, which is not dated as to the year, must have 
been penned about 1609, as Kaleigh’s thirteen years’ im- 
prisonment commenced in 1603, He wrote in‘the Tower 
that ‘‘ History of the World” which has given him an en- 
during place in English literature. Released at length, but 

with the old sentene still hanging over him, he undertook 
anew expedition to America in 1617. Troubles with his 
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fighting in America, and on Raleigh’s return, the cowardly 
king, yielding to the pressure of Spain, sent to the scaffold, 
ona sentence pronounced fifteen years before, one who, 
whether a ssoldier, adventurer or author, survives in his- 
tory as one of the most remarkable figures of his age and 
country. 

The fine collection of medals ot the time of E\izabeth de- 
serves particular attention. Many of these conmemorate 
victories obtained over the Spaniards by the English or 
their Dutch allies. Some display a grim sort of satirical 
humor. In a silver medal of 1585, for example, struck to 
commemorate Elizabeth’s assistance to the United Prov- 
inces, the discomfited Spaniards are represented by two 
gentlemen eating hay out of a manger, in company with a 
horse and an ass. This unkind allusion is to the straits to 
which the Spaniards were reduced in Antwerp during the 
blockade.* In a medal of 1602, Minerva, by whom the Virgin 
Queen is evidently intended, appears trampling underfoot 
her enemies, in the forms of a dragon anda snail! The de- 
feat of the Armada naturally comes in for its full share 
of medallic celebration. One of the most curious of the 
Armada medals represents,on its obverse, the Pope, and 
his confederate princes, seated in solemn conclave, with 
their eyes bandaged, in a roor: of which the floor is filled 
with spikes. It bears the legend: “Durum est contra 
stimulos caleitrare.”’ The proceedings of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, who was General in the Low Couatries in 
1586, are commemorated on several medals and coins of the 
States, usually with honor, but in at least one instance sa- 
tirically, where the apprehensions conceived by the States 
of Leicester’s ambition are symbolized by the figure ofa 
man avoiding the smoke of Spain, and falling into the fire 
of their mistrusted ally. When, next year, he left the coun- 
try in disgust, Leicester retorted by causing a medal to be 
struck, on which the Dutch nation was represented asa 
flock of sheep, and himself as a dog quitting them. He died 
in the Armada year, 1588. His greed and ill deeds had 
** procured him soche inward envie and hatred,’’ writes an 
old chronicler, ‘‘that all men, so farre as they durst, re- 
joysed no lesse outwardlie at his death, then for the victo- 
rie obteined of late against the Spanish navie.”’ 

Our space will not permit us to describe the numerous in- 
teresting relics of Elizabethan England collected in the Ex- 
hibition—the arms and armor, drinking vessels, watches, 
wearing apparel, etc. Among the more noticeable objects 
may be mentioned my Lord of Essex’s warming-pan, and 
the actual sign-board of the old Boar’s Head Tavern—Fal- 
staff’s tavern—in Eastcheap, carved in boxwood, and set in 
two natural tusks, with the inscription, ‘‘Wm. Broke, Land- 
lord of the Bore’s Head Eastchepe A.D. 1566.”” A few words 
in conclusion must be deveted to the printed books, which 
include a series of prayer-books, showing the gradual 
change from the Missal of 1500 to the ‘“‘ Boke of Common 
Praier,’’ used in the reign of Elizabeth. The literature of 
the Reformation in England is altogether very copiously 
represented. Nor are poetry and the drama excluded from 
the Exhibition. Here are copies of Caxton’s “‘ Aineids of 
Virgil,’’ printed in 1490; of Sidney’s ‘‘Astrophel and Stella,”’ 
the first edition, 1591; of ‘‘ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Come- 
dies, Histories and Tragedies,” in the folios of 1623 and 1632 
—the latter a copy formerly in the possession of Dr. John- 
son. David Garrick’s own copy, with his autograph, of the 
folio edition of Ben Jonson, 1616, is also here, with many 
other-rare and interesting books, which we must pass with- 
out mention. There is yet one volume, which is too great a 
curiosity to leave wholly unnoticed, a “‘ Compendiosa 
Totius Anatomie Dclineatio,” published in London, 1553, 
of which the illustrations are said to be the earliest copper- 
plate engravings executed in this country. 

How numerous are the objects of interest which I have 
been compelled to pass over in silence may be gathered 
from the fact that the numbers in the catalog extend to 
1416, without including the collection of coins and medals. 
I have endeavored, however, in selecting objects for remark 
to give some general idea of the wide scope and varied con- 
tents of this singularly interesting exhibition. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Science. 


In the work of Mr. Darwin much had to depend on the 
labors of others. Himself an incessant worker, he could 
not work out for himself all the facts on which so 
many of his deductions depend. It would not surprise him 
to find many things unfounded, on which some of his views 
depended for support. This seems particularly true of some 
things in connection with the potency of pollen. Many in- 
stances of sterility attributed to impotent pollen would in 
these days be referred to imperfect nutrition on the part of 
the female parent; or perhaps some phase of nutrition in 
the male parent tending to a weakening power in produc- 
ing pollen itself. Some interesting observations in this 
line have recently been made in connection with the com- 
mon Chinese Rose-Hibiscus of our garden— Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis. In our country no one bas known it to produce a 
seed-vessel, so far as the recordsshow. There are, however, 
numerous varieties in gardens, introduced directly from 
China, Double yellow, double rose, and doubles and singles 
of all shades of colors. It must seed in that country, for 
these are seminal varieties. The explanation of its failure 
here, under the deductions of the great man cited, would 
probably be that the proper insect adapted to its cross-fer- 
tilization does not exist. But the structure of the flower 
is so similar to that of other Malvaceae, which seed freely 
here, and the same insects that visit them visit the Hibiscus, 
that it is evident that the reasoning is untenable. An ex- 
amination shows that the seemingly perfect stamens have 
no pollen, Tho the anthers are well formed, they are truly 
sterile, We should attribute to a failure of nutrition what 
has been charged to a failure of a special insect visit. In the 

* Anold proverb, quoted in “ Holinshed,” decl that “ Hi setteth 
his first foot into the horse-manger”’; é.¢., the first sign of famine is when 
the poor are driven to eat horse-corn. 

















East Indies the plant produces seeds. The power of plants 
to change their sexual characters from one of fertility to 
that of sterility, or the contrary, tho not noted in lead- 
ing European works, is not unfamiliar to vegetable biolo- 
gists. The strawberry is a familiar instance. It has been 
also placed on record in the Proceedings of ‘some American 
learned societies, that the common silver and red maples— 
Acer dasycarpum and A. rubrum—will not unfrequently 
push out staminate branches from trees that had for years 
previously borne fertile flowers only. There are many simi- 
lar facts known here. Recently in the Old World a date 
palm that for years produced male flowers only, produced 
female flowers and perfect fruit, to the wonderment of sci- 
entific people there. It would not be so remarkable to 
American biologists. At any rate it shows that fertility 
depends as much on that much-abused term “ environ- 
‘ment ”’ as on the visits of insects. 


...-One of the marvels of Nature not yet accounted for, is 
the similarity in habit between many classes of parasites, 
and the host plants sustaining them. In our own country 
the ordinary mistletoe of the broad-leaved trees, has broad 
leaves, but the class of mistletoes that attach themselves to 
Conifer@ have harsh or rigid leaves, as pines themselves 
have. It has now been noted that the mistletoes of the 
tropics—various species of Loranthus—make the same dis- 
tinctions. There are over three hundred species of these 
and the leafy species attach themselves to leafy trees. But 
some species choose for host plants leafless eactuses, and 
then are leafless themselves. In central Chili there is a 
quite tall cactus, Cereus quisco, that at certain-seasons of 
the year seems to be covered with brilliant red flowers, 
which are only the red stalks of a leafless species of Loran- 
thus. This Loranthus is the only leafless species, and the 
only one that is an unwelcome guest of the leafless family 
known as cactuses. The subject of parallelism of this kind 
has not yet attracted the attention that its merits demand 
by those investigating the origin of varied forms. 








Personalities 


Youne Abraham Lincoln was the only grandson of 
President Lincoln and Senator Harlan. Without a particle 
of anything dogmatic or dictatorial in his disposition, he 
was yet a born leader, and every boy gave willing obedi- 
ence. One summer, when not over twelve years of age, he 
organized a military company immediately after his arrival 
at his Grandfather Harlan’s home at Mount Pleasant, Ia , 
of thirty or more boys. Tents were put up, and the com- 
pany slept in them the whole summer. Certain hours were 
for drill, which was taught after the strict rules of the 
army, and through all that summer these boys kept up the 
highest state of military discipline, even to the extreme of 
mounting guard. It came to be quite the thing for old and 
young about the town to go up at sunset to witness the 
formal “ guard mounting,” which was carried out with as 
much form and dignity as at any military post. All night 
long and every night the sentinels, relieved every two hours, 
walked their beats and kept guard over this miniature en- 
campment, and, officer tho he was, little Jack’s shoulder 
was under guard musket as often as any of his ‘‘men.” It 
is not uncommon to see boy companies organize and run 
well for a season; but itisarare sight to see a company 
hold together month after month, and made to do hard du- 
ties by the unaided executive ability and the natural per- 
sonal magnetism of one boy, especially when that boy was 
nearly, if not quite; the youngest of his company. 





.... The Rochester Democrat contains this reminiscence 
told by Whittier : : 

“ Speaking of Garrison, I am reminded of a certa#m occasion, 
a good many years ago, when there was a great meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. .It was long before the War, and when 
Abby Folsom was speaking throughout New Englahd; and she 
was present on the occasion referred to. We had been haying 
an exciting time of it giving expression to our views condemna- 
tory of Southern slavery ; and as others were present who did 
not indorse anti-slavery sentiments, it really looked at one 
time as if blood would be shed. I remember that on the plat- 
form, alongside of Garrison, whose head was very bald, sat Wil- 
liam H. Burleigh, whose hair fell to his shoulders in heavy 
masses. There was a Negro on the platform also, and he wanted 
to speak, but hadn’t had an opportunity as vet. All at once, 
during a brief lull, some man in the back part of the hall 
shouted at the top of his voice: ‘Mr. Speaker! Mr. Speaker! 
I’ve only a word to say. [ want that Negro to shave Burleigh 
and make a wig for Garrison!’ The whole house immediately 
broke forth into roars of laughter, which had the effect to avert 
all trouble which had seemed imminent, and good humor was 
restored.” 


As Mr. Whittier finished relating the incident he laughed 
heartily until the tears ran down his cheeks. 


...-Alphonse Daudet, probably the most popular living 
novelist, is thus described: ‘* Daudet is one of the most re- 
markable-looking men in Europe. His head is one of great 
beauty, exquisitely shaped, long, dark locks falling over a 
white, broad forehead, eyes as black as any coal, but brill- 
iant with the light of southern suns, the faceitself a perfect 
oval, a full, dark beard and mustache and a delicate, finely 
chiseled mouth.”’ 


...-Emperor William, unlike his ancestors, is fond of 
horses, and is an excellent rider. The Hohenzollern family 
have always been indifferent horsemen. Frederick William 
IIT and Frederick William [V knew nothing about riding, 
and the late Emperor William rode horses only which had 
been very carefully trained for him. The present Emperor 
even trains horses himself, and is fond of all athletic sports. 


....Says a correspondent: ‘“ Edward Bellamy, the author, 
isin poor health. Readers of ‘“ Looking Backward” will 
regret to hear this, and those who are personally acquainted 
with the modest expounder of nationalism will feel a still 
keener sorrow. How much do you suppose Bellamy has 
made thus far on his famous book? Just $16,000. How 
much the publishers ? Just $50,000,” 
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Pebbles. 





THE King of Dahomey to the French invaders — 
“oe G’whydah ” 

...-Chicago belongs to the sect of the Fair-I-seize— 
Washington Star. 


....In a driving storm the clouds do not hold the rains,— 
Washington Star. 

...-lately winter has been lingering in its own lap.— New 
Orleans Picayune. ‘ 


....Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego were very warm 
friends.—Boston Transcript. 


one Some men are born great; but the average weight ix 
only about seven pounds.—Munsey’s Weekly. 


.... We would rather meet a man with awry face than 
one with a rye breath.— Yonkers Statesman. 


....There is always one nave in a church that no minis- 
terial eloquence can convert.— Yonker’s Gazette. 


....When a minister gets too fresh he should be given a 
lesson from the psalter.— Binghamton Republican, 


--..That man must have wonderful gastric resources who 
raises guinea pigs and Spitz dogs.— Binghamton Leader. 


..-.Colorado Mother: “Here, you Sal! Wot er’ yo’ 
doin’?”’ Sally (aged nine): “‘ Herdin’ the baby.”—Puck. 


....The girl who has a new sealskin sacque can attend 
Lent services with wrapped devotion —Binghamton Re- 
publican. 


-.-.. Tom: “‘ Yes, that bond will be very difficult to re- 
deem.”’ Dick: ‘What bond?” Tom: ** The vagabond.’’— 
Harvard Lampoon, 


...."* Yes, Miss Frost, I always wear gloves at night; they 
make one’s hands so soft.”” “Ah! And do you sleep with 
your hat on ?”—7T'own Tattle. 


....Chromo Agent: “ Do any of your family take interest 
in current art, madam?’ Farmer’s Wife: “My darter 
does, sir. She puts up jelly every season.”— Chicago Times. 


..-.He (cautiously): “‘ What would you say, darling, if 
I should ask you plumply to be my wife?’ Darling (even 
more cautiously): ‘“‘ Ask me and find out.”— Washington 
Star. 


...“* Fido ate the canary yesterday.’ ‘ Ate the canary ! 
What did you doto him?’ “We gave him some pepsin, 
poor thing! You know he isn’t used to such strong diet.” 
— Puck. 


..-. Unnecessary.— Recruit; ‘‘ May I offer you a cigar?’ 
Sergeant: “‘Have I not forbidden you above all other 
things to speak unnecessarily? Of course you may.— 
Fliegende Butter. 


...-Mumby: “Say, when two trains collide, they call it a 
telescope, don’t they?” Dwmley: “Yes; why?) Mumby: 
“Nothing; only I was wondering why they didn't call it a 
collideoscope.””—Lawrence American. 


-..-In the English Literature Class.—Mahel: “ Hogg 
wrote pastoral poetry about lambs and sheep.” Young 
Miss Wagg: “And Lamb got even with him by writing an 
essay on ‘ Roast Pig.’””—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-Not Worth a Tear.— Young Wife: ‘‘ Oh, John, the rats 
have eaten all my angel cake!’ Husband: “What! All 
of it?” Young Wife: “ Every piece. I feel like crying.” 
Husband; “Oh, pshaw! Don’t cry over a few rats.””—Life, 


..«. Ted: “ Are you going to call on that heiress this even- 
ing?” Ned: “No; not with this terrible cold.” Ted 
“What difference does that make?” Ned: ‘“‘ Why, my boy, 
in these days an heiress is not to be sneezed at.””—Lynn 
Press. 


...-Never drink between drinks. It will be recalled that 
neither the Governor of North Carolina nor the Governor 
of South Carolina ever became President of the United 
States, nor achieved distinction in professional base-ball 
circles.—Puck. 


.-.“‘ You’re perfect,’ said a lover shy, 
Then paused in tremulous dejection; 
Then said the roguish maiden, “‘ Why 
Don’t you attempt to gain perfection »”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 
-..-A Florida woman has a costume which is uniaue. 
Her gown is trimmed with a seven inch panel of rattlesnake 
skin, the polonaise having straps of the same skin, and also 
the vest. She has a helmet hat trimmed with it, and the 
uppers of her shoes are of the same material. Her husband, 
it is said, has sworn off drinking.—Lynn Item. 


.... Mrs. Brindle: “ You can’t always tell how a man will 
turne *. Now, there’s Josiah”— Miss Redingote: “You 
don’t 1 ‘an to say Uncle Brindle has ever distinguished 
himseit:’ Mrs. Brindle: “ Well, I'll tell you what he did. 
T sent him down to the store with a ribbon the other day, 
and he matched it !""—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


....The son of a well-known Cambridge family was being 
given some doctrinal instruction with somewhat unsatis- 
factory results, one evening, when his Irish nurse appeared 
to put him to bed. Here was an opening: “ Tom,” said his 
grandfather, “who takes care of you at night?” Tom 
looked amazed at the stupidity of the question. ‘“‘ Why, 
Bridget McCarthy, of course, Grandpa!” Still undismayed 
the old gentleman persisted: ‘‘ Who takes care of Bridget 
McCarthy, Thomas?” This was too much for the young 
man, who looked first at his instructor and then at the 
stalwart proportions of the Irishwoman. “1 should 
think,”’ said he, ‘‘ that Bridget McCarthy was big enough 
to take care of herself, if she’s ever going to be!’’ There 
was no more doctrinal instruction that evening.— Wide 
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WaGNER’s “ Mastersingers of Niirnburg,” sung twice or 
thrice at the Metropolitan Opera House to overflowing au- 
diences, some very recert performances of it in two distant 
continental cities, one Belgian and the other Italian, repre- 
sentations of ‘ Tristan and Isolde ”’ which excited all the 
enthusiasm due them, andthe announcement that “Tris- 
tan’? will be sung in London next June in Italian, all 
together remind us of an important element in the 
march of Wagnerian interest — the progress of trans- 
lations of his text-books into other languages. In Europe, 
where independent national phases and ideas and devel- 
opments of art have existed in their strength and nat- 
urally opposed .themselves to the composer, the proper 
presentation of Wagner’s literary dignity is of special val- 
ue. It is, indeed, most conspicuously by English and 
American translators that even hack-librettists, to say 
nothing of a playwright in music like Scribe, have been 
treated with indignity as persons whose modest literary 
ideas were not of the slightest consequence. Unluckily, 
too, our English versions of Wagner’s text-books, now in 
common use, continue the inaccuracy and crudeness of his 
petty predecessors. Such a desideratum is a faithful and 
artistic English translation of the music-dramas that we 
hope that opera in the vernacular here will not anticipate 
it, on almost any provocation. 

{n France and f[taly Wagner has fared better and better. 
He suffers, as one so Teutonic, so national in every literary 
element as Wagner must be expected to suffer. Still the 
two or three men who have done the most notable work in 
the way of making versions of Wagner for their own com- 
patriots and operatic-stagers, Victor Wilder for the French- 
speaking Wagnerists and Boito and Signor Mazzucato for 
the Italian have been experienced and discriminating 
workers, and have carried to their tasks profound intereat 
and a sincere aim to do the best they could. Wilder’s 
Nibelungen translations have reflected the spirit if not al- 
ways the diction of the originals in an eminent degree, and 
have contributed a permanent and valuable element of suc 
cess in the battle of Wagner outside of Germany. Boito’s 
rendering of *‘ Tristan and Isolde”’ is, perhaps, as satisfac- 
tory as any can be. In the case of the latest important 
—anda very important—version into another language of 
a Wagnerian poem, the Italian book for “ The Mastersing- 
ers,’’ Signor Mazzucato has acquitted himself with honor. 
His version, it will be recalled, was an order at the instance 
of Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden, that his last spring’s 
season of opera in Italian might include the work. A 
comparison of it is interesting: first, because Signor Maz- 
zucato has done a fine piece of work, which not only has 
contributed greatly to the intelligent study of Wagner’s 
music in Italy and its success there just at present, when 
“The Mastersingers” is the theme of praise or dispute 
among all the musical within earshot of it. Second, be- 
cause there is so apparent, with all his pains, the invincible 
loss by translation which must be Wagner’s fortune, espe- 
cially in any Latin tongue. 

For in spite of respect, appreciation and care, as has been 
truly said over and over again, Wagner as a dramatist and 
poet defies literary alchemy. The personality of Wagner’s 
characters and the social atmosphere of their epoch, the 
essence of individuality as to personage or place, evapo- 
rates and dissolves when they say what they have to say in 
anything except German. Even allowing for a degree of 
improvement in a French or Italian or English version, in 
all the name Tristano suggests some charming ladies-man 
of Italian romance stealing away with a blue-ribboned 
mandolin and a dulcet canzone the heart of his sovereign’s 
spouse. He does not stand out to us that fate-impelled 
creature of brawn and mascle, Tristan, whe wishes to keep 

his hand clenched on the helm of the rushing galley all 
the way to King Mark’s land. Signor MazzZucato’s auda- 
cious aspirant to the guild is only the “ processed”’ picture 
of a portrait, even if some manly Ultramontane tenor ac- 
quit himself well at Milan or Rome in the part. As for 
Walther’s French-singing representative,his voice may be, 
or should be, aggravated like a sucking-dove when he 
makes thus his address to the assembled Mastersingers in 
the old church, with Beckmesser scratching at his slate 
behind the curtains: 
* Commencez ! 
Voila ce qu’ Avril dit aux bois 
Et, chanté a pleiné voix, 
Soudain le ciel se dore, soudain le gai signal 
Va, comme un flot sonore, rouler de val en val 
D’un vol joyeux, le vent fougueux 
L’emporte vers la montagne. 
Le flot jaseur, l’oiseau chanteur, 
Et les milles voix des echos du bois, 
Le repandent dans lacampagne. .. . 
O transports délirants! Pris d’une ivresse immense 
Confiant, tremblant, tour-a-tour, 
Mon coeur commence le saint cantique de l'amour.” .. .- 

And even if love be, undoubtedly, much the sa me in all 
tongues, and if, on the authority of Romeo (who stated an 
undisputed botanical fact. that a rose by any other name 
cannot be less sweet than itis), our Belgian knight is not 
especially inspired when his Prize Song becomes: 

“ L’aube pleurait ses perles dans les roses; 
J’etais entré, dans un jardin 
Ou s’evaillaient les fleurs éclosées, 
Au premier baiser du matin. 
Voilant scus l’or de ses cheveux 
Son corps de lys, son sein de marbre, 
Je vis, soudain, devant mes yeux, 
Et sous le toit, mouvant, d’un arbre. 
Dont elle me tendait les fruits 
L’Eve, du Paradise !” 
And, in spite of encomiums on Signor Boite. who deserves 
them, and whose language, which has ceased to speak 
strongly to our minds, and not his literary art, is to blame 
chiefly for what may amuse or annoy one in “ Tristan” in 
Italian, we dare not look the enthusiastic Wagnerian 


“ Trist. Diletto Isolina ! 

Isol, Tristano diletta! 

A 2. 

...- Vieni a noi notte d’amore 
L’oblio sparge sul mio cuore ! 
Mi raccogli nel tvo seno, 
Nel tuo cielo, alto e sereno! 
Spento col Pultem faci 
E le voce, aspre e loquaci. 
Sulle forme delle cose 
S’alzan nebbie misteriose 
L’alma s’inalza a vol 
E non l’offusca il sol 
Brillan l’ilari fiamelle 
Delle miti errante stelle. 
O incantesimo d'amor! 
O celeste ebrieta! ... ° 
O vita d’amor!” 


We ask ourselves if this ‘Tristano diletto” can veally 
and indeed be our hero Tristan, and if words can so alter 
his individuality to us; and while glad that others shall 
thus make his acyuaintance, we are quite sure that not 
until he speaks to them in Wagner’s own German can he 
be truly known. 








Biblical Research. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LITERATURE IN 
ISRAEL. 


THE inscriptions found by Dr. Edward Glaser in South- 
ern Arabia are proving a veritable storehouse for biblical 
and Oriental research. Their bearing on Old Testament 
history has in various ways been set forth, particularly by 
Sayce. In the first number of the new theological maga- 
zine, Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Dr. Hommel, of 
Munich, has given his results as to their importance for 
that, vexed problem, the first beginnings of letters and 
literature in Israel and the time when with right and rea- 
son we cab claim that Israel must have had writings and 
literature. In this respect, the inscriptions furnish valu- 
able corroborative testimony to the tablets found only 
about twelve months ago in Tell el-Amarna, from which 
it appeared that the knowledge and practice of writing, or 
the development of a literature throughout Western Asia, 
must be ascribed to a period centuries earlier than 
the data scholars had possessed before entitled them to 
adopt. Leaving out of consideration entirely the peculiar 
hypothesis of Hommel, which he defends in this connection, 
namely that the Semitic, or rather the Phenician-Hebrew 
alphabet did not grow out of the Egyptian, as scholars 
generally believe, but that it is an adaptation from the 
syllabic system of the Assyrians, his investigations as to 
the early age of literary work among the Semitic peoples 
stands on their own basis. Glaser himself had dated some 
or his Minzo-Sabzan inscriptions as eariy as 1500 years be- 
fore Christ. Hommel, who has been making an independ 
ent study of them, found some for which he has reasons to 
claim even as early a date as the second half ofthe third 
century before Carist. One of the Minwan inscriptions, 
as is clear from the name of the king mentioned; dates 
from the time of the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
who expelled the Hyksos, of which fact mention is made in 
theinscription. This is, accordingly, to be dated about 1600 
B.c.; and as this is one of the younger and later inscriptions, 
the whole can safely be dated 1900 or 2000 years B.c. From 
this the important historical fact is gained, that at this 
early date, even before the days of Abraham, the nomadic 
tribes that wandered about on the territory between Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, and to whom the primitive Hebrews them 
selves belonged, or with whum they were connected by 
tribal relations, were at that time in possession of an al- 
phabet, even if, as appears from the inscriptions, the priests 
only seemed to make general use of letters. The Tell el- 
Amarna finds have shown that about the year 1400 Bc. 
there was an extensive correspondence, by letter, carried on 
between Assyria, Babyloaia, Northern Syria and Palestine, 
between such cities as 'yre,Sidon, Ashkelon, Lachish, Megid- 
do, etc., on the one hand, and the Pharaohs of Egypt, Amen- 
ophis and Amenophis IV, on the other, at a time when the 
greater portion of the Hebrews were settledin Gushen. It 
seems clear from the new data thatat the beginning of the 
second pre-Christian century the Holy Land was not 
only surrounded by so many elements of culture and letters 
but wasalso brought into direct contact with these; that it 
is absolutely beyond credence that the children of Israel, 
when they first settled in Palestine and in the period of the 
Judges, should not have had the beginnings of a literature, 
and the belief that Moses literally wrote the words of the 
decalog is historically by nomeans as improbable as some 
modern writers would have us believe. 
The history of the Semitic word of ‘‘ writing” goes to 
prove the same fact. The Assyro-Babylonian word for 
writing is shatdrad (10W), from the root signifying “to 
send.” The noun is Sipru, and means “letter.’”’ The 
Western Semitic nations took a different root for the 
word—namely, kataba. I[t is only the Southern Arabic 
clans, to whom the inscriptions discovered belong, who 


have retained the word used also by the Eastern Semitics 
—namely, satara. Hommel, it is true, makes use of this 
fact as an argument to show that the Western tribes took 
their alphabet from the Eastera ; but it 1s equally availa- 
ble as a provt of the opinion that the beginaings of writ- 
ing could date back even to the period before the final sep- 
aration of the Semitic clans into a number of independent 
nations. 

‘The interesting article of Hommel concludes with the 
remarks that at the time wnen the Israelites were in Go- 
shen a large number of Canaanites eviaently employed 
tne so-calied Phenician alphabet; that the greater por- 
tion of the Hyksos, as is now known, consistea of Canaan- 
ites and Arabs, and under their auspices the Israelites 
‘founa entrance into the Nile delta; that all the Semitic 
’ tribes in the second chiliad before Christ, living between 
tne Niie and the Euphrates, were about on the same stage 
of civilization and culture; and that there is no reason to 
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_ DOMESTIC. 


IN the Senate the bill appropriating %500,000 for a 
public building at Salt Lake City has been passed, the 
amendment to reduce the amount to $400,000 having been 
withdrawn. On the 12th instant a vote was taken on the 
resolution to exclude from the Congressional Record the 
interpolations made by Mr. Call inthe report of the discus- 
sion with Mr. Chandler on February 20th. The resolution 
Was agreed to; yeas 36, nays 14. On the same day on 
motion of Mr. Edmunds the following resolution was 
agreed to without division: ‘ 

“That it is competent for the Senate to elect a President pro 
tempore, who shall hold the office during the pleasure of the 
Senate and until another is elected, and shall execute the duties 
thereof during all future absences of the Vice-President until 
the Senate shall otherwise order.” 

On the 13th inst. the Senate passed bills for public buildings 
as follows: 

“Stockton, Cal., $85,000; Mammoth Hot Springs, in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, $10,000; Pawtucket, R. 1., $100,000; 
Woonsocket, R. I., 10),000; Hudson, N. \., $100,000; Virginia 
City, Nev., $75,000; Hastings, Neb., $150,000; The Dalles, Ore., 
$100,000: Salem, Ore., $100,000; Stillwater, Minn,, $100,000; Reno, 
Nev., $75,000—all Senate bills.” 


....A bill was passed increasing to $100 a month the pen- 
sion granted to Gen. Horace Boughton. Mr. Lacey, of 
Iowa, from the Committee on Elections, reported a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a sub-committee to make full 
and thorough investigation of the contested election case 
of Clayton vs. Breckinridge to take and report all the evi- 
deneein regard to the methods of said election, and wheth- 
er contestant or contestee, or either of them, was lawfully 
elected. The sub-committee is empowered to proceed to 
Arkansas. Mr. Lacey, at the request of Mr. Breckinridge, 
of Arkansas, offered an amendment directing the sub- 
committee to investigate all events relating to the contest 
arising therefrom after the election. The amendment was 
agreed to, and the resolution as amended was adopted. 


..--In the House of Representatives, on motion of Mr. 
Owen, of Indidna, the House concurred in the Senate 
resolution providing that the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration and the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization shal) jointly investigate the workings of 
the various laws of the United States and the several 
States relative to immigration from foreign countries. 
The resolution was so amended as to direct the joint com- 
mittee to investigate the effect on American workingmen 
which is likely to follow the purchase of American indus- 
tries by foreign capitalists. 


..-- Bills have been passed providing for the erection of 
public buildings at Cedar Rapids, lowa; Chester, Penn.; Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Atchison, Kan.; Alexandria, La.; Houlton, 
Me.; Lynn, Mass.; Lafayette, Ind.; Baton Rouge, La., and 
Fremont, Neb. Also for an increase in the limit of cost of 
the buildings at Newark, N. J.; Scranton, Penn.; Troy, N. 
Y.; Dailas, Tex., and Springfield, Mo. The measures in- 
volve an expenditure of $1,845,000. 


.... The Boston Executive Business Association at a late 
meeting adopted, by a vote of 32 to 6, the following resolu- 
tion: That Congress be requested to consider the expediency 
of enacting a law which shall provide for a period of ten 
years the free admission of foreign-built ships to American 
registry, with the enjoyment of all privileges thereby con- 
ferred, except participation in the coastwise trade. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The new French Cabinet is composed as follows: 


President of the Council and Minister of War—M. de Frey- 
cinet. 

Minister of Foreign A ffairs—M. Rélot. 

Minister of the Interior—M. Constans. 

Minister of Finance—M. Rouvier. 

Minister of Justice—M. Fallieres. 

Minister of Commerce—M. Roche. 

Minister of Public Instruction— M. Bourgeois. 

Minister of Agriculture—M. Develle. 

Minister of Public Works—M. Guyot. 

Minister of Marine—M. Barbey. 

Minister of Colonies—M. Etienne. 





....Sergius Stepniak, the Russian Liberal in London, 
confirms the accounts of outrages to which politica! pris- 
oners in Siberia have been subjected. The information 
concerning the Kara atrocities, lately given to the Ameri- 
can press, have reached the Western world from several 
distinct sources. Mr. Stepniak says it is almost 1mpossi- 
ble to exaggerate the sufferings of political prisoners 
in Siberia at the hands of prison officials. The great merit 
of Mr. Kennan’s accounts is that they are based on facts 
learned, not only from prisoners but from the prison 
officials themselves; added to this was his own personal 
observation of the situations he was describing. 


..-,The price of coal is advancing rapidly in England in 
consequence of the miners’ strike. It is the general opin- 
ion that the trika will not be of long duration, but if it 
lasts even a week it will cause the stoppage of scores of 
factories and throw thousends of hands out of employment. 
One hundred thousand miners are out on a strike. Many 
owners are conceding the terms proposed by the meeting 
of miners’ delegates at Manchesteron March 13th. By this 
compromise the men receive an advance of 5 per cent. in 
wages now and a similar advance in July next. 


....It is officially announced that the King of Dahomey, 
accompanied by his female warriors, has retired to Lama, 
after remaining at Godomey four days, and not daring to 
attack the French posts, The rest of his army remains at 
Godomey, where it is erecting fortifications. During the 
campaign 1,000 Dahomeyans, including a temale general, 
were killed. It is stdted that the French captives taken by 








reader very full in the face when we find Tristan and 


believe that the Hebrews were an exception to this rule. 


the Dahomeyans are safe at Whydab. 
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DOUBLE THE INCOME. 


THE appeals in behalf of the American Board, which 
we publish elsewhere, demand instant recognition and 
response. They raise a, question which should be 
granted precedence over all controversial questions. 
Shall the American Board have the necessary means to 
do the work which opportunity opens to it so abundantly 
onevery hand? The income of the Board for the first 
half of the current year is much larger than it was for 
the same period last year, and it looks as tho the extra 
$150,000 called for at the annual meeting would be 
raised. But thatis not enough. The -cail of the Pru- 
dential Committee was too modest. They wanted more, 
but they were afraid to ask for it. We propose, without 
asking their leave, to say to all churches and contribu- 
tors, Double your gifts; double tae income of the Board 
the present year. Half of the year is gone; but it is not 
too late to attempt the task nor too hard to accomplish 
it. It can be done, and if it can be done, it would be 
almost sinful not to do it. 

There have been questions before the Board concern- 
ing its constitution and policy of administration. All 
these questions have two sides, and men have been di- 
vided upon them. Here is a question which has but one 
side, and it is not possible for good men to get into a 
controversy over it, The question states itself; we but 
enforce it. Controversy and differences, warm and di- 
visive, are behind. They will hereafter belong to re- 
membrance, not to experience. The members of the 
Board have come into substantial agreement, and, we 
trust, into a more energetic, united purpose than 
has been possible fur some years past. And now 
here is an opportunity to do something which 
cannot embitter or divide, or leave any painful 
reflections. If the friends of the Board will do it with 
their might the disquieting things of the past will be 
lost in the overwhelming joy and satisfaction of the 
present. This is the cause of the Master. It 
is that for which the Board was established, 
for which all churches are organized, and which all 
Christians are bound to advance. The appeal is to the 
sense of duty. ‘*Go yeinto all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” is a command addressed 
to every follower of Christ, They who send their 
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money freely send themselves, and as fully obey the 
command as those who go in person. Those who go re- 
luctantly make poor missionaries, The Board does not 
care to send half-hearted men. Those who give grudg- 
ingly and sparingly are like half-hearted missionaries. 
The men in the field are sturdy, whole-souled men, 
working with their might for the spread of the Gospel. 
Let givers show equal enthusiasm, and there will be no 
more complaints of exbausted treasuries and inade- 
quate means. 

The articles which we print elsewhere present the case 






most admirably. They are all from men who under- | 


stand the needs and opportunities of the hour, and ap- 
preciate the importance of a prompt and generous 
response. They. write from different points of view and 
present different phases; but they all agree as to the 
pogsibility and desirability of furnishing the Board with 
ampler means for its pressing opportunities. Let pastors 
study these appeals, and give them to their congrega- 
tions. Let men of means read them carefully, and draw 
their checks at once for liberalsums. Let business-men 
consider how promising an investmenta large gift would 
be; and let every one contrive a way to double his gifts. 
There never have been in the history of the Board such 
urgent calls as now. for increase of missionary work. Old 
fields need larger forces; new fields are waiting for oc- 
cupation; and more missionaries, more teachers, more 
schools are called for everywhere. Let the churches re- 
solve to respond to these calls immediately and gener- 
ously. 

A million dollars this year for the American Board as 
a peace-offering, and a thank-offering! What say you, 
Brethren? If those who now essentially stand together, 
with the President, and evidently also with those to 
whom the general administration is committed, will 
unite in this work with the earnest spirit which the 
hour and the openings seem to us irresistibly to prompt, 
it will be accomplished; and when it is accomplished, take 
our word for it, men will hardly remember what it was 
about which they were divided. 

A million dollars this year for the American Board! 
What say you, pastors? Are you afraid it will exhaust 
your churches? Let us assure you that it will arouse 
your churches to a new activity and bring them an in- 
creased prosperity. It will do more than that! It will 
confer a blessing on the whole Church of God. The 
effect will be felt far outside the communion of Con- 
gregational churches. 

Let the American Board have a million dollars this 
year, and other societies of other denominations will re- 
joice and a gracious emulation will be the result. 


- 
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WHY WAS HE NOT ARRESTED? 


THE South Carolina papers are full of the story of the 
difficulty in Claflin University. The class work has been 
suspended, and the President and the trustees are trying 
to patch up a peace. 

Claflin University is in Orangeburgh, 8. C. It is named 
after the Hon. Lee Claflin, late of Boston, who gave 
largely to establish it; it received its charter from South 
Carolina in 1869, and in 1872 the State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanics’ Institute was located at Orange- 
burgh in connection with the University. This depart- 
ment is sustained by the Land Scrip Fund donated by 
the United States Government to the State; one-half of 
the interest on the same going to Claflin University, and 
the other half to the white institution in Columbia. Tne 
Claflin University proper is an institution conducted by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; and both the Univer- 
sity and the College of Agriculture are under the same 
President and have, in part, the same professors; altho the 
two departments have different trustees, and are respon- 
sible for the selection of their respective Faculties, 
Three of the Professors—Professor Cardozo, Professor 
Townsend, and Professor Bulkley—are colored. 

The facts in the case we get from the Charleston News 
and Courier, which sympathizes entirely with Profess- 
or De Treville. There had been revival meetings in 
the college which had been very successful, and for a 
day or two college exercises had been somewhat inter- 
rupted by them. These meetings were under the charge 
of Professor Cordozo, the chaplain. It was proposed in 
the Faculty meeting to have a series of lectures. Pro- 
fessor De Treville, white, having charge of the depart- 
msnt of mathematics in the college of Agriculture, and 
appointed by the State Board, objected to the course as 
likely to interfere with regular class work, and referred 
to the interruption which had been caused by the re- 
vival meetings. Professor Cordozo thereupon remarked 
that this language confirmed what had come to him 
from the students, that Professor De Treville in his 
class-room had expressed himself as opposed to the re- 
vival meetings. Professor De Treville denied that he 
was thus opposed to revivals, or that he had made use 
of such statements as Professor Cordozo alleged in any 
of his classes. To this Professor Cordozo is reported as 
having replied: ‘‘ Altho you say soI do not believe it,” 
or, as it is reported elsewhere, ‘‘ I prefer to believe the 








statemente of the students.” The News and Courier 


says: 

“ Professor De Treville naturally took this as questioning 
his truthfulness and sincerity; but in deference to Mrs. L. 
Li. Dunton, for whom he has the highest regard, and who 
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was present at the Faculty meeting as one of its members, 
he did not then resent what he regarded as an insult.” 

The next morning Professor De Treville, going down 
the front steps, met Professor Cordc zo as he was coming 
up. 


“No words passed, but Professor De Treville applied his 
cane to Professor Cordczo, who was knocked down by the 
blows. The attack was made face to face. Professor Cor- 
dozo had on his overcoat and carried bis books, and Profess- 
or De Treville was several steps higber than Professor 
Cordozo. The colored professor having been knocked down 
Professor De Treville deliberately walked away. 
After the caning Professor De Treville notified President 
Dunton that he was ready to report forduty. Dr. Dunton 
asked him not to return to the University for a day or two, 
as the feeling was rather high against him.” 

The students, however, refused to recite to Professor 
De Treville, and exercises are suspended, Professor 
Cordozo and Professor Townsend, colored, have resigned, 
Public sentiment among the whites supports Professor 
De'Treville, and so do the State trustees, who expect to 
bring the students to terms before long. The reporter 
of the News and Courier says: 

‘* With hardly an exception the white men I met thought 
that Professor De Treville had not acted improperly. Some 
thought he acted a little hastily. One gentleman thought 
Professor De Treville should not have attacked a colored 
man; and another went so far as to say: ‘ Professor De Tre- 
ville will go back to his class even if the Edisto Rifles have 
to escort nim,’ There is not the slightest fear of any trou- 
ble. The students have always acted decorously as a body 
and will not act rashly, especially when advised by Dr. 
Dunton, in whom they have implicit confidence, and who 
will do everything in his power to re-adjust all things.”’ 

There is the whole story from the white side; not a 
word from the colored side. 

On the face of the story, Professor Cardozo’s language 
was neither prudent nor gentlemanly. He used language 
which implied that his associate did not tell the truth. 
it was such language as Professor De Treville had the 
right to resent. Buthe had the right to resent it only as 
a Christian gentlemar and not asa blackguard and bully. 
His attack, after sleeping over it, with a heavy orange- 
wood cane, when himself unencumbered, upon Professor 
Cardozo, who was standing below him and encumbered 
with his overcoat and books, was not only brutal but 
cowardly. 

But what astonishes us the most is that it does not oc- 
cur to anybody that Professor De Treville should be ar- 
rested. This indicates a marked difference between a 
civilized and a semi-barbarouscommunity. Nowhere in 
the North could such an assault be made without the 
offender being arrested for assault and battery, and, if 
the assault were proved, being sent to the penitentiary. 
Professor De Treville ought to be in prison. It makes no 
difference how insulting was the language addressed to 
him. His murderous assault was deliberate and unpar- 
donable and illegal; but no one thinks of applying the law. 
Why does not President Dunton take steps to have him ar- 
rested? In what civilized institution could the professor 
remain a day in office after being guilty of sucha breach 
of the peace? Assaults sometimes take place in the Nor- 
thern institutions. The other day a teacher near here 
made an assault with a stick upon one of the pupils, and 
was arrested and convicted for it. That is the way a 
civilized community does. It does not assume that an 
insult justifies an assault. If the trustees of the College 
of Agriculture of Claflin University do their duty, they 
will instantly remove Professor De Treville. He is not 
a fit man to set an example before students. But we 
feel this is too much toexpect. We see no evidence that 
he will not be abundantly supportea. Nevertheless, the 
question recurs to us, and we get no answer to it, Why 
is it that Professor De Treville was not arrested ? 


» 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH IN GOD. 


THE general necessity of faith in God is thus stated in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: 

“But without faith it isimpossible to please him [God]; 
for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” (Heb. 
11, 6.) 

The idea here conveyed is thatthe worship and ser- 
vice of God necessarily imply belief in his existence and 
in the reality of his moral government, and that he will 
reward those who obey, and, by obvious implication, will 
punish those who disobey, his laws. If one has not this 
amount and type of faith in respect to God, then he can- 
not please him. Such a man cannot be a Christian in 
the sense of believing in God, or in that of pleasing him. 
He may be an agnostic or an atheist, but in this condi- 
tion of mind he is not and cannot be a Christian. 

The idea of faith in God is reduced to a specific and 
definitely Christological form in the following passage 
from the pen of Peter: 

‘“* Who [Christ] verily was foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world, and was manifest in these last times 
for you, who by him do believe in God that raised him up 
from the dead, and gave him glory, that your faith and 
hope might be inGod.” (1 Pet. 1, 20, 21.) 

The Apostle here, in the outset, informs those to whom 
his Epistle was addressed, and who, as he had just said, 
had been redeemed “‘ with the precious blood of Christ,” 
that this Christ was ‘“ foreordained before the founda- 
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" times” for them, With this preliminary thought he 
‘connects the fact of their experience, that they ‘‘by him 


* 4 And God the Father, who raised him [Christ] from the 


have taken the money they should have given their 
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tion of the world,” and was also “‘manifest in these last 











[Christ] do believe in God,” and then proceeds to de- 
scribe the God thus believed im by them, as the God 
«that raised him [Christ] up from the dead, and gave 
him glory.” The end sought and in their experience 
realized was that their “faith and hope might be in 
God.” The conviction or belief that God had raised up 
Jesus Christ from the dead, and that he had also glori- 
fied him, belongs, according to this statement, to the 
substance and essence of Christian faith in God. It is 
the kind of faith which marks the experience of a 
Christian. The God in whom he believes is thus defined 
to his thoughts. ‘* By him”—that is to say by Christ-- 
the Christian believes in God. Such is the view of Peter. 

Paul had the same view. He spoke of the Roman 
Christians as believing ‘‘on him [God] that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead,” and of God as having 
“raised up Christ from the dead.” (Rom. iv, 24, and 
viii, 11.) ‘* Knowing,” says the Apostle, ‘that tie [God] 
which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up also by 
Jesus.” (IL Cor. iv, 14) To the Galatians, he said: 


dead.” (Gal. i,1.) He told the Ephesians that God had 
‘‘ raised him [Christ] from the dead, and set him at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places.” (Ephes. i, 20.) 
** Wherefore,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ God also bath highly 
exalted him [Christ], and given him a name which is 
above every name.” (Philip. ii, 9.) 

Faith in God, as thus defined, is not faith in him, with 
no Christ in it raised from the dead by the power of 
God, and with no exaltation of this Christ by the power 
of the same God, but rather faith in God accepting and 
affirming these facts in the history of God himself, and 
thus connecting them with the God who is made the ob- 
ject of faith. This is Christian faith in God, as Paul 
saw it, and Peter saw it. The crucified, risen and ex- 
alted Saviour, while himself the object of faith, con- 
ducts the soul directly to God. It is ‘‘ by him,” and not 
without him, that the soul makes its spiritual acquaint- 
ance with God, to the end that its “faith and hope 
might be in God.” This, while Petrine and Pauline the- 
ology, is the theology of all Christian experience, en- 
lightened and guided by the teaching of the Bible. No 
Christian, competent to give a reason for the hope that 
is in him, will have any difficulty with the doctrine that 
by Christ he believes in the God “ that raised him up 
trom the dead, and gave him glory.” The God in whom 
he believes did these very things. 

It follows, as a necessary result, that no merely ethical 
system, however elaborate and beautiful in its coneep- | 
tions, or elegant in its rhetoric, can take the place of 
this faith through Christ in God, ordo its work. Sucha 
system is altogether another thing. It is not Petrine or 
Pauline in its fundamental ideas. It equally follows that 
the mere belief in God’s existence and in the fact of his 
moral government, with no Christ in that belief, and 
witb no resurrection and exaltation of Christ by the 
power of God in it, is not the faith in God to which 
Peter referred as an element of Christian experience. 
It is not the Christians faith in God. The devils believe 
that there is one God, and tremble; yet their belief is 
not Christian faith. Nosystem of mere theism found- 
ed on the light of Nature, that excludes Christ, or God’s 
power in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ, 
comes within the circle of the faith described by the 
Apostle. ‘. 

The simple truth is that we must, come to Christ, and 
sit at his feet, and then learn of him, and through him 
gain that faith in God, which is Christian in its quali- 
ties, and Christian in its foundation. For this there 
is no substitute. Here Christ is ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life.” Faith in God has 4 ck ‘stological medium 
and basis. 


atte 
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A BRIBE REFUSED. 





THE Louisiana Lottery Company offered the Governor 
of Louisiana one hundred thousand dollars as a free gift 
for the repair of the levees just now when the danger of 
their overflow is so great. The hribe was not big enough. 
The Governor declined the gift, saying that at present, 
when the question is up whether their charter shall be 
renewed, it would be manifestly improper for him to 
accept for the State the gift from those who were asking 
the State to give it a prolonged opportunity to rob the 
people of the State and the country. The Mayor of New 
Orleans has accepted fifty thousand dollars from the 
same company, saying he does not see any “subtle 
bribe” in it. Neither can we; it-seems far from subtle. 

We doubt not the Governor meant to answer as po- 
litely as he could, and so restrained his words. Bat we 
imagine that he might have asked the Louisiana Lottery 
Company where they got the money from, which they 
had offered to give in this pretended charity, but real 
bribe. Every penny of it was the Devil’s money, taken 
with the permission of the State. For not one cent had 
the company given an equivalent. It was all a part of 
the enormous profits of a system of swindling the pub- 
lic, to which the State had been a party. 

The lottery is the most barefacei kind of gambling. 
Think of the thousands on thousands of poor men who 
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wives and children for bread. and given it to these Lou- 

isiana sharks, and received nothing in return! Who 

ever saw or knew a man who had received a prize? 

Think of the poverty, the misery, the starvation and 

suffering which this Lottery Company has brought into 

myriads of homes of deluded gamblers, Think of the com- 

fort and competence of the many poor,gathered into the 

coffers of a few greedy rich men. Think of the gam- 

bling habit fixed in innumerable foolish young men and 

women, and which will follow them to their graves. 

Think ot weeping wives and hungry children, weeping 

and hungry because these grasping, heartless controllers 

of a State Lottery have beguiled husbands and fathers of 

their hard earnings. There is the curse of God on such 

a temptation thrown broadcast all over the land. We 

thank God there is but one such Lottery allowed to pol- 

lute the land! We rejoice that the Governor of Louisi- 

ana spurned the bribe. We cannot speak our delight 

that, during the past week, the new State of North Da- 

kota has finally and conclusively rejected the bill to 
give a gambling charter to this Lottery Company. One 
Lottery Company in Louisiana is not so bad as one in 
every State, or every city, or free lotteries everywhere, 

with drawings every day. We want the last one extin- 
guished by the outraged moral sense of the community. 

But, nomine mutato, de te fabula narratur; changing 
the name the principle applies nearer home. The Saloon 
is worse than the Lottery. You cannot say for the 
Saloon that it gives nothing in return for the poor man’s 
money. It gives blear eyes and weak hands; it gives 
bloated cheeks and tottering steps; it gives a crazed 
brain, delirium, murder and death. The Lottery does 
not touch the physical health; it allows its victim to 
work with his natural force; it does not steal away in- 
telligence and strength; it simply takes away the money 
earned, and leaves the man and his family penniless. 
The Saloon makes the man a cruel brute and kills him at 
last. 

And yet how many Louisianias give not one, but a 
thousand licenses to this wurse evil? How many rejoice; 
instead of throttling the Saloon, to take its money for 
schools and hospitals, and the expenses of partly repair- 
ing or punishing its crimes? We wish that every cent 
received from the Saloon by the State, in its efforts to 
restrict the Saloon, could be cast into the sea; that the 
idea might not be cherished that the Saloon may be en- 
dured as asource of revenue to the State. It is a con- 
stant impoverishment. High license for the sake of rev- 
enue 1s an abomination before God and man. If we en- 
dure any form of license fot the Saloon, we endure 1t as 
we do our lottery in Louisiana, because we cannot yet 
get rid of it entirely, and one is not so bad as a hundred. 
When will our people learn to apply to the Saloon the 
ethics we are applying to the Lottery, and legislate it 
out of existence? 


»~ 
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OKLAHOMA AND THE CHEROKEE STRIP. 


Most absurd reports have been spread abroad about 
an organization of Negroes that was going to take pos- 
session of Oklahoma and the Cherokee strip. We have 
made inquiries of men on the ground who have the best 
means of knowledge, and there is absolutely nothing in 
it. Ifthe plan were made it would be impossible to 
carry it out. 

There are now fifty thousand white persons in Okla- 
homa Territory. There are three thousand colored per- 
sons. All the claims are taken up. Henceforth ciaims 
can only be secured by purchase, The Negroes are 
settled in a section where the land is considered the 
least fertile in the Territory. Yet this poor land, as 
it is called, will be found to be excellent for cotton, a 
crop brioging more peracre thanany other. There will 
a large number of colored people attempt to get homes in 
the Cherokee strip. They will not be able to get posses- 
sion of the strip or any considerable portion thereof; for 
the whites will outnumber them ten to one, will have 
superior organization, and will crowd the colored man 
as much as possible. The recent publications will cause 
the whites to organize more especially with reference to 
the colored people. The interests of the latter are seri- 
ously injured by the report that they were organizing to 
get political control. All true friends of ‘peace and jus- 
tice should discourage such publications. 

Three weeks ago an effort was made to form some sort 
of an organization, or to have something done or said 
to induce colored people to come to the Territory. A 
few individuals, led by parties from Kansas, called a 
convention to meet in Guthrie. Not more than thirty 

colored men, representing Guthrie and Kingfisher dis- 
tricts, came together. Resolutions were prepared setting 
forth the purpose of the convention; but when they were 
read they were emphatically laid on the table. The re- 
ports in the Topeka, Kansas City and other papers were 
declared to be false and misleading. There is not a 
large colored population in Oklahoma, and no induce- 
ments there particularly favorable to Negro immigra- 
tion. The Convention adjourned to meet no more, 

The Guthrie Daily Capital says: 

** There seems to be an idea abroad that one-third of the 
population of Oklahoma are colored people. The state- 
ment has been widely made that there are 22,000 Negroes 
here. There are not over 2,000 all told. About 500 of these 
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fisher district. There is a thrifty colony of 1,000 or more 
colored people at Lincoln.” 

Every quarter-section of homestead land in Oklahoma 

has been entered. There is not an acre of free land for 

Negroes or others. There are “claims” for sale; but 

only those who will pay well for them can secure them. 

Town lots are well taken up in the large towns, If 

Negroes come to the towns they will need money or 

business for support the same as white settlers, 

The population of Oklahoma is about one-half South- 
ern, A majority of those who occupy the southern 
half of the Territory are from Texas and other States 
west and east of the Mississippi; and these Southerners 

are not of the shiftless whites of the South, but are en- 

terprising men and have means. Some of the brightest 
young business. men of Guthrie are from the South. 
As to the Cherokee strip, it will probably not be opened 
to settlers earlier than next October. The President’s 
recent proclamation requires the cattle men to vacate 
the grazing lands by that date. The “strip” lies north 
of Oklahoma, between the north boundary-line of Okla- 
homa and the south boundary line of Kansas, It is 
fifty-seven miles wide and one-hundred and sixty-eight 
miles long—running east and west. It is surveyed, and 
contains thirty-eight thousand qarter-sections of home- 
stead lands, all of which are said to be good. But the 
better the lands are for farmers and homes, the less are 
the chances of the colored people to secure them, The 
keenest and hardiest of white people of the Northwest 
and Southwest know the value and attractiveness of 
these lands. They are watching their opportunity. 
Some are already camping in the vicinity, Any liber- 
ties allowed before the opening will be immediately and 
fully taken, {n the scramble Negroes wifl get what is 
left, as is the case in Oklahoma. 


> 


THE INSANE POOR AND THE COUNTY-HOUSES. 


FRoM a humane and philanthropic point of view the 
most important and moat urgent measure the New York 
Legislature have to act on is the Fassett-Acker Bill for 
the removal of the pauper insane from the county- 
houses. It comes before them this year backed up by 
the powerful support of the First Annual Report of the 
State Commission in Lunacy. This report was trans- 
mitted to the Legislature in January, and has been pub- 
lished for general distribution. The Commission con- 
sists of Dr. Carlos F. MacDonald (formerly Superintend- 
ent of the Auburn Asylum for Insane Criminals), ohair- 
man and medical commissioner; Mr. Geodwin Brown; of 
Buffalo, legal commissioner; and Mr. Henry A. Reeves, 
of Suffoik, lay commissioner. The Report transmitted 
by these gentlemen to the Legislature carries us back to 
the one made by. Dr. Syivester D. Willard under the Act 








4 of 1864, which resulted in the estabiishment of the 


Willard Asylum and the adoption of a policy by the 
State of New York whose logical! result should long ago 
have removed every insane pauper from the county poor- 
houses. 

Eighteen hundred and forty-eight pauper insane re- 
mained in these houses October 1st, 1889. What they 
habitually suffered in them would be incredible if we 
were not compelled by the evidence to believe it. The 
county-houses are no place for the pauper insane, and it 
is a foul blot on our civilization that they are allowed 
to retain them. 

It is not the fault of the keepers that these insane 
paupers suffer as they do. They have no means to do 
better with. The buildings are not constructed to care 
for them decently; attendants are not provided; money 
is not appropriated. The whole system is wrong, and 
from the nature of the case must be wrong because the 
theory on which the insane poor are committed to the 
county-houses is wrong. 

They are primarily houses of custody and not of cure. 
The pauper insane are sent to them as incurables, in 
whose restorative treatment no money is to be wasted, 
but who for the rest of their lives are to be held in cus- 
tody, partly to keep them from mischief, partly be- 
cause they cannot take care of themselves, and in both 
cases at the lowest possible expense to the counties. 

The result of this theory is before the public in the 
report of the State Commission in Lunacy. It is awful 
reading, shocking to the sense of decency as well as the 
sense of humanity. It indicatesa state of things which, 
if it grew out of official mismanagement and was one for 
which the officials were directly or indirectly respon- 
sible, ought to be dealt with by criminal prosecution. In 
deference to the decencies of family journalism, we omit 
the worst features of this evidence, only asking our 
readers to imagine what must be the condition of an es- 
tablishment where six insane paupers are bathed in suc- 
cession in the same bath-tub without changing the 
water and with this only precaution, that those who 
were suffering from acute diseases of the skin should be 
bathed last! 

The theory on which the insane poor are sent to these 
houses is that they are incurables, Against this hopeless 
view every respectable medical authority in the world is 
united in protest. The medical profession goes as a unit 
to the Legislature to tell them that insanity is a disease, 
and that, with very.few exceptions, there is hope enough 
for every insane person to makeit criminal to condemn 





are in the Guthrie land district and the remainder in King- 


him to a treatment which is not aimed at cure, but sim- 
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ply and solely at safe confinement—ard that at as small 
expense as possible. 

The poor-houses are not houses of cure. Medical treat- 
ment in them for common disorders and ordinary ailings 
is on a primitive basis andin a primitive condition; but 
medical treatment for insanity does not exist, and in 
these houses cannot exist. The placing of the insane 
poor in them destroys at a stroke every ray of hope for 
the unfortunate pauper. 

On all these points the Commission is both explicit and 
convincing. When with all this are combined the hor- 
rible disclosures as to the filthy, dangerous, uncared-for 
condition of the 1,848 insane poor in the county-houses 
of New Yorlks, the case becomes une which calls for united 
action at once. . 

The Fassett-Acker Bill provides for this reform. The 
measures proposed in it are the result of many years’ 
experience. They come from men who are no idealists, 
but who have done yeoman service in the county-houses 
and reform institutions of the State, and who have 
an experience and training which few, if any, State 
officials are long enough in office to acquire. The med- 


ical profession are a unit for the bill. The State Chari- 


ties officers from the distinguished expert who presides 
over it down support the measure. 

It contemplates the transfer of the pauper insane to 
the State Asylums where they are to be housed in inex- 
pensive buildings of moderate size, and cared for as part 
of the Asylum work and under proper medical direc- 
tion. The cost of providing suitable care in this way 
will be less than would be possible under any county 
system, and it is believed will require but little, if any, 
increase of expenditure over the present inadequate, 
inhuman ang barbarous system. 

All parties united in the Willard Bill in 1864. Every 
consideration which commended that measure com- 
mends this. There are now years of experience on a 
large scale all over the world behind it. The medical 
theory of insanity is far more clearly understood now 
than in 1864; and when we say that intelligent and ex- 
pert opinion is now all for the bill it means more and is 
more decisive than it was in 1864. Against all this there 
is absolutely nothing to be urged but the small profit of 
say $75,000 per annum accruing to the counties in what 
they are paid on account of what they are pleased to 
call the care of insane paupers. 

aie sillieeites 


aie Cditorial Uotes. 


AGAIN we enlarge our sheet, because we must print all 
the appeals we have received in behalf of the American 
Board. Read them, good friend of that oldest of our for- 
eign missionary societies, and enlarge your contributions. 
Its counsels are those of mercy and peace. Let its power 
be doubled. We print this week five original poems, one 
by a favorite English writer, Graham R. Tomson, and the 
others by Americans—Joaguin Miller, Flavel Scott Mines, 
Grace Denio Litchfield, and Clinton Scollard. Asa relig- 
ious paper, we give special prominence to religious articles, 
one by the much beloved Methodist, Dr. Merrick, and the 
other by our own associate, Dr.Spear. President McCosh’s 
very useful series on a subject of prime importance to Phi- 
losophy, and therefore to theology and religion, has reached 
halfitscourse. We especially commend Victor Rosewater’s 
important paper, on a question of municipal economy, 
which has very large bearings apart from the question of 
expense. As lighter articles we commend James Payn’s 
always interesting and witty ‘“ English Notes,” Nora 
Perry’s ‘‘ Boston Notes,” and Kate Foote’s Washington 
Letter. A letter from W. C. Ward describes a London 
Exhibition. George E. Walsb and Olive Thorne Miller 
write the stories of the week. The editorial departments, 
under a dozen different headings, are the best part of the 
paper; and, to many, the first read, if not the best, is the 
department of ‘ Pebbles” to which we give this week a full 
column. 


THE action of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board in immediately and unanimously appoiating Mr. 
C. W. Lay to missionary service, on the recommendation 
of the Home Secretary, will, we are sure, be welcomed by 
all members and friends of the Board as fair and wise. It 
comes, too, at a good time. Mr. Lay stands clearly within 


the lines laid-downa in the President’s letter of acceptance. 


of more than two years ago, which the Board has since 
publicly indorsed, and in regard to which the multivude 
of letters published by us two months since showed the 
great majority of the members to be thoroughly agreed. 
The fact that the appointment was made in the absence of 
the President and Vice-president, who have been some- 
times represented as more liberally inclined toward candi- 
dates than other members of the Committee, is also grati- 
fying. It shows that there is no division of judgment in 
regard to principles among those who have in hand 
the administration of affairs, tho they may some- 
times differ in regard to the application of those prin- 
ciples to particular cases. It would be wonderful 
if they should not. This recent case, which has 
reached a conclusion so speedy and pleasant, justifies the 
expectation that the troubles and disputes of the past four 
or five years are now substantially over, and that a plan of 
administration will be catried out satisfactory to every- 
body, unless of extreme opinions on one side or the other, 
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or a willful and factious spirit. Now let other young men 
apply for appointment as fast as they like, if they are) 
moved by the true missionary zeal, and are not committed | 
to the position that the heathen, provided they are now left’ 
to themselves, are to have indefinite opportunity after 
death to repent and gain eternal Jife, and let the churches | 
unite, as we have elsewhere exhorted them to do, pastors | 
and people, in supplying funds more abundantly than ever | 
for the support of those going to the front, and for covering 
still wider territories with missionary work. The Board | 
never was nearer to the hearts of Christian people than it) 
is today. The work before it never opened so rapidly. | 
The good providence of God has surely been with it. The! 
signs of its future never were brighter. We hope and be- 
heve that the course of events will be such in the remain- 
ing six months of its year, that the Annual Meeting of 
next autumn will open and close witha manifest Divine 
blessing of gracious and sanctifying power. So may it be! 
The statement of doctrinal belief, made by Mr. Lay, will 
be found in substance elsewhere. ' 


Dr. HENRY J. VAN DYKE’s attacks on the Westminster 
Confession of Faith continue, and in the best style of 
theological polemics. He has lately been studying the) 
proof-texts of the Confession, and he finds such passages 
as these, which are the core of modern preaching, notonce 
quoted: i 

** As | live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death | 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live; 
turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, for why will ye die.”— 
Exekiel xxxiii, 11. ° 

* He is not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.”—II Per. iii, 9. 

“* God our Saviour will have all men to be saved and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.”—I Tim. ii, 4. 

“* Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.”’—John i, 29. 

“* And heis the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.”—I John ii, 2. 

“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and without price.” —Isa. lv, 1. 

“ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.”"— Matt. xi, 28. 

“ The Spirit and the Bride say come, and let him heareth say 
come, and let him that is athirst come, and whosoever will let 
him take the water of life freely.’’—Rev. xxii, 17. ' 

“ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together as a hen doth gather her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.”--Luke xifi, 24. 

“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.”—John xiv, 9. 
The passage ‘‘ God so loved the world,” is once quoted, he 
says, but not to show God’s love toall men, but to prove that 
those who are “ ordained unto life’ will certainly be 
saved! The reason why such passages as those quoted 
above are not mentioned in the Confession, is bedause it 
contains no declaration of the infinite love of God, to all. 
men or of the sufficiency of his salvation. It is not even | 
in a foot-note, where Dr. Hall suggested that it might be | 
put. But Dr. Van Dyke will find the passage “‘God so | 
loved the world ”’ referred to more than once, if notin full. 





WE have aletter from a prominent officer of theWoman’s 
Christian Temperance Union complaining that the secular | 
and partisan press of the country persist in misrepresent- 
ing the position of that body, and asking our help in mak- 
ing the position of the Unionclear. We shall be glad to | 
undertake to dothis. As we understand it, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, tho organized for the special 
purpose of pushing the educational side of temperance, 
feels it to be its duty to support any political party that 
will advocate the adoption and enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion. Asneitherthe Democratic northe Republican Party 
has declared for Prohibition in their national platforms, 
the Union refuses to indorse either. As the Third Party 
has done this, both in its national and State platforms, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union does indorse that 
party. We understand it to be willing to indorse either of 
the old parties if they will take the same: position that the 
Third Party has taken. Many of the good women of the 
Union have taken issue with it on this point. They say 
that a great educational organization of women, like the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, ought not to enter 
into alliance with any party, under any circumstances. 
These women, therefore, have organized what is known as 
the Non Partisan Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
This Union proposes to avoid all entangling alliances with 
political parties and to do its work on strictly nonpartisan 
and nonsectarian lines. We give our unhesitating support 
to the position of the latter, believing that it is wiser and 
better in every respect than the former. We do not think 
that there is any reason or any excuse for the alliance of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union with any politi- 
cal party, and we believe that the majority of the active 
temperance women in the country, if they could vote on 
the subject quietly, would vote in favor of the nonpartisan 
position. 

THE Rev. Henry R. Percival, of Philadelphia, sends us 
the following valuable “‘ historical note’’: 

To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

May I be allowed a few words upon Dr. Huntington’s admira- 
ble sketch of the history of the“ Book of Common Prayer,” 
which appeared in the March number of the Magazine of 
Christian Literature? In two particulars the gifted author 
does not seem to write with his usual fullness nor clearness, 1. 
With regard to the “ Black Rubric,” in the Book of 1552, which 
denies the * real and substantial presence ” of Christ’s flesh and 
blood in the Holy Eucharist, he neglects to remark that the Ar- 
ticles of Religion of the same period did the same, but that when 
the Articles were changed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this 
“Rubric” disappeared altogether! When it was restored in 
1662, it was not restored in its old form but modified so as to 
agree with the modified form of Article XXVLII. If the reader is 
curious to see how distasteful this modification of the Article 
was to those who denied a “ substantial” as wellas a“ corporal 
presence,” I would refer to one of the French letters (Parker 





Society’s Ed., Vol, I, p. 165),in which the modified Article is 
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described.as.“‘ mutilated.and imperfect.’ Another fact with re- 
gard tothe “ Black Rubric” should also perhaps have been stated 
for the information of persons not belonging to the Episcopa) 
Church—to wit, that even in its modified form it was altogether 
rejected by the American Revisers in 1789, and has never had any 
place in the American Book of Common Prayer. 

2. The other point I would remark upon is in connection with 
the rubric providing that if a rich person is hindered absolutely 
from receiving the Holy Sacrament 


“The Curate shall instruct him that if heco truly repent him 
of bis sinsand stedfastly believe . . . he doth eat and drink the 
Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ,” etc. 


Dr. H. on this remarks: 


“Such is the testimony of Edw. VI's First Book to the truly 
spiritual character of Holy Communion considered in its essence, 
Imagine the measure of success that would be likely to attend 


on item t to secure the insertion of such a ru in the Prayer 


ik t Yy, supposing it never to have had a place there !” 
This sentence, to my mind, implies that this “truly spiritual” 
view was an invention or, at least, a reformation made in 
Edward’s First Book. Of course every scholar knows that it 
was nothing of the kind. This rubric stood in the un-reformed 
Missals both of York and Sarum, and was therefore the constant 
witness for the un-reformed Church of England that in what- 
ever else she might have erred, she still held the “truly spirit- 
ual character of Holy C nion idered in its essence.” 
For the learned I quote the Latin of the old rubric. 
“In quo casu dicat Sacerdusinfirmo: Frater,in hoc casu suficit 
tibi vera fides et bona voluntas; tantum crede et manducasti.” 








WE have in hand a speech or speeches of Senator Blair, 


of New Hampshire, in favor of his National Education 
Bill. This speech or these speeches occupied nine days in 
the delivery, and prove the faithfulness of Mr. Blair and 
the patience of his hearers. It really makes a big book as 
it appears in the Congressional Record. Mr. Blair’s con- 
tention, we believe, is thoroughly right. Of the need of 
Government aid for Southern education, we have not the 
siightest question. The most intelligent people of the 
South, white and black, believe init. Dr. Curry and Dr. 
Haygood both urge it. Southern Legislatures have gen- 
erally approved it; the Senate has passed it more than 
once, but it has always been blocked in the House. The 
opposition comes from that portion of the South which 
does not care to have education make too rapid progress, 
and which is content with few and short and poor schools: 
and from a certain influence in the North which, for polit- 
ical reasons, is anxious to have the surplus as large as 
possible, and which covers that object with the fool cry of 
a bill to promote mendicancy. The real fact is, that a 
sentiment has been carefully cultivated in the South to 
the effect that it would be humiliating to have to receive 
any aid from the nation in educating their population, and 
they are becoming more and more unwilling to accept it. 
There is a prevailing notion among many in the South 
that the Negro is getting education rather faster than is 
good for him or anybody else; and that if educated the 
Negro will be claiming too much equality, and that it is 
easier to keep him in a due submisisve frame if he is un- 
educated. We earnestly desire to have such a bill passed; 
but if it is rejected by those States which it would benefit, 
we must trust to the slower methods of progressive educa- 
tion and civilization. 


THE Saxton Ballot Reform Bill has now passed both 
Houses of the Legislature at Albany, and goes to Governor 
Hill for his action. It has passed in excellent shape, and 
if it were allowed to become a law, it would be perhaps the 
most effective ballot-reform act in this country. But we 
fear that the Governor will not allow it to become a law. 
In his messages he has committed himself very strongly to 
an unofficial ballot, which this act does not allow, and 
which is inconsistent with any effective ballot-reform sys- 
tem. There has been so strong a demand for this act on 
the part of the people that Governor Hill will risk much 
in vetoing it; but it is hardly to be expected that he will 
do otherwise. If he vetoes it, we fear the bill must fail, as 
it is hardly possible that itcun pass both Houses by a con- 
stitutional majority. It had some Democratic votes when 
it passed the Senate, but in the House it had only four. 
Allthe rest of the Democratic representatives voted solidly 
against it. The prospect is that the Ballot Reform Bill, 
which has been pending in the Maryland Legislature, will 
become a law; but it is a far less effective measure than the 
Saxton Bill; so ineffective, in fact, that it would be just as 
well that it should not become a law. The outlook for Bal- 
lot Reform in New Jersey is not promising. The Democrats 
will not agree to an effective act such as Governor Abbett 
outlined. The Republicans will not be satisfied with any 
other. The Werts Bill, as we have already pointed out, is 
a very defective measure, requiring many and radical 
amendments in order to correspond with the demands of 
the best and most intelligent sentiment in the State, which 
was so admirably voiced by Governor Abbett. 





THE Constitution of the Unitea States provides that ‘“‘the 
times, places,and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof,” and that “Congress may at 
any time by Jaw mak: or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators.”’ This provision, with 
the single exception stated, gives Congress, whenever it 
shall choose to exercise the power, plenary and absolute 
jurisdiccion over the whole subject. It may regulate the 
whole matter independently of State legislation. This 
doctrine has been stated by the Supreme Court ef the 
United States. The bill introduced by Mr. McComas into 
the House of Representatives, some three weeks since, to 
prevent the gerrymandering process to which, for political 
and party reasons, State Legislatures sometimes resort, is 
based on this provision of the Constitution. This bill pro- 
vides that Congressional districts shall have, as nearly as 
practicable, an equal number of inhabitants; that the most 
populous district in any State shall not have 15,000 inhab- 
itants in excess of the population of the least populous 
District; that the territory of each District shall be adja- 
cent, contigaous and compact; that, in each State, under 
each decennial census of population, there shall be one ap- 
pointment of Representatives in Congress, and one redis- 
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tricting thereunder by each State; that the Legislature in 
each State, elected next after an apportionment by Congress 
under a new census, shall redistrict each State into Dis- 
tricts, equal in population as pear as practicable, and com- 
pact in territory; and that.no Legislature in a State shall 
have power to alter the same until another census. This 
pill does not take the power from State Legislatures to es- 
tablish Congressional Districts; but it does regulate and 
limit the manner in which that power shall be exercised, 
and is especially aimed at such a gerrymandering process 
as has just been carried through the Democratic Legisla- 
ture of Ohio for purely political reasons. Thereis no doubt 
about the constitutional power of Congress to enact such 
a law, and to go even much further. This bill, with the 
other provisions contained in it, would cut up the gerry- 
mandering business root and branch, so far as Congres- 
sional Districts are concerned. It is just the law needed 
asa restraint upon political parties in the States, and in 
the interests of general justice. We hope that Congress 
will pot fail tu pass the bill. 





It is understood that Secretary Blaine, in conducting ne 
gotiations with reference to the Behring Sea question, has 
concluded not to insist on the claim of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in that Sea by the United States, and wili make an effort 
to secure an amicable settlement of the question by inter- 
national agreement,to which several nations shall be parties, 
all of which have a common interest in protecting the val- 
uable fisheries of that Sea from extermination. This is 
practically the important point te be gained. Asa question 
of geography, the Behring Sea has generally been regarded 
as an open sea, and this has been the general position taken 
by the nations of Europe, with the exception of Russia. 
This fact suggests the expediency of waiving any claim to 
exclusive jurisdiction on the part of the United States, 
which would not only complicate the whole question, but 
also delay its final settlement, and of endeavoring tosecure 
co-operation in protecting these fisheries. If Mr. Blaine 
shall succeed in attaining the end, without apy surrender 
of our real rights under intermmational law, he will reflect 
honor alike upon himself and the Administration. The 
affairs of the State Department have been ably managed 
in his hands. 


WE are glad to see that a note of warning has been 
raised in the Republican press concerning Congressional 
appropriations. The re-action from the niggar:!ly economy of 
previous Congresses, which in order to make a point with 
the country crippled important arms of the public service 
by insufficient appropriations, is in the direction of ex- 
travagance. It would bea great mistake to appropriate 
all the surplus in order to get md of it. The pension ac- 
count is a large one, and large sums have to be voted to 
make up the deficiencies in the current occounts of 
the Departments caused by the parsimony of the last 
Congress; but it is not at all necessary or proper to set 
aside such extravagant amounts as have been proposed for 
public buildings. The country is watching Congress, and it 
will credit some of these appropriations if made, to jobbery, 
and will hold those promoting them toa strict accounta- 
bility. It is important now to guard against extravagance. 
Liberal appropriations, if necessary; no appropriations, if 
not necessary, is always a good rule for Congress to ob- 
serve. 





THE Senate has spent much time in secret session in dis- 
cussing what shall be done with the newspaper corre- 
spondents who have refused to reveal to the Senate Com- 
mittee how they get the news of the proceedings of the 
Executive sessions. While the honorable Senators have 
been discussing in secret whether they shall order the 
contumacious witnesses into custody ‘‘a chiel ” has been 
“amang them takin notes,” and the newspapers have 
printed them daily. So long as there are daily papers, and 
readers of daily papers there will be reports of the 
proceedings of the sessions of the Senate whether open or 
secret; and it is a foolish waste of time to try to ascertain 
how these reports are ubtained. The better way is to 
throw open these executive sessions to the general public. 
It is utterly impossible to keep them secret, and there is 
no reason why they should.be kept secret. 

....The Senate has given much time and not a little 
oratory to what is known as the Call incident; but the 
result reached is a full justification of the time expended. 
Senator Call, in the debate on the assassination of U. S. 
Deputy Marshall Saunders in Florida, took occasion to 
make a severe personal attack on Senator Chandler, and 
to charge that he was responsible for many of the crimes 
in the South. In preparing his speech for The Congres- 
sional Record he amplified and intensified his arraign- 
ment of Mr. Chandler, inserting sentences he had not ut- 
tered in the debate. This gave rise to a demand that the 
interpolated passage be stricken out. This was finally 
ordered to be done, several Democratic Senators votiuy in 
favor of it. This action involves a censure of Senator Call 
which he has well deserved. His act was as unwise as his 
speech, and that was a poor defense of the South. Excus- 
ing murder can never help the cause of the South. 


....Congressman Taulbee, who was shot at the Capitol in 
Washington recently, by a newspaper correspondent as the 
result of a personal quarrel) is dead, and his assailant is in 
custody to answer the charge of murder. This is one of 
those numerous cases where brutal busybodies have fo- 
mented deadly quarrels between men just for sport. It is 
stated that there probably would have been no personal 
encounter in the Taulbee case, if Taulbee’s assailant had 
not been egged on “‘just for the fun of the thing.” The 
men who could get fun out of such quarrels as this are men 
who would revel in cock-fights and bull fights, and other 
savage sports which civilization is trying to bavish. Itis 
& mean,despicable spirit that gratifies its cravings by 
fomenting fights between dogs or quarrels between men. 
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tragedy, for the prospect is that the poor criminal, for there 
are mitigating circumstances, will lose his mind, 


----Bishop Paret of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Maryland is very severe in his criticism on revival move- 
ments. He regards the revival sytem as ‘“‘a monstrous 
perversion of God’s Gospel,’”’ and says it teaches the idea 
that “before men can worship God they must be worked 
up to some intense emotionalism, or go through some 
strong emotions of feeling.’’ We think the Bishop entire- 
ly misrepr ts the modern revival system in his remarks. 
There are, doubtless, many revival meetings that are car- 
ried on ip a noisy, demonstrative way; but it is by no 
means characteristic of the revival system of the present 
age. Mr. Moody, Mr. Mills, Dr. Pentecost and others of 
our revivalists do not believe in excessive emotionalism. 
Their meetings are very quiet and orderly, and they do not 
preach any such doctrine as that intimated by Bishop 
Paret. That idea rather belongs to some of the revivals of 
the past than to those of the present. 


-..-Fifty freshmenof Stevens’ Institute, Hoboken, held 
a class supper the other night in New York, and those that 
were so inclined got well intoxicated before they reached the 
ferry-boat. On their way home the drunken fellows took 
possession of the boat and terrorized the few passengers. On 
reaching Hoboken the ringleaders were arrested, and the 
next morning fined. It is a pity they were not imprisoned. 
The young men who go to such a school are supposed to be 
unusually intelligent, and should be dealt with more severe- 
ly and not less severely than the ordinary blackguard. We 
like the way of having the law attend to such cases first, 
andthen the Faculty exercise their powerof expulsion 
afterward. ‘ 





.... We have been asked to express our approval of a bill 
introduced, or to be introduced, into Congress providing 
for a Freedmen’s Board of Industrial Training. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to colonize a number of colored families 
on large farms to be purchased for this purpose by the 
Government in each of the various Southern States, these 
colored families to be assisted by the Government while 
they develop their capacity as farmers. The object is to 
settle the race difficulty in the South by anu experiment. 
This is one of those schemes of paternalism in Government 
the statement of which is a sufficient condemnation. The 
scheme is impracticable, unwise and uncalled for. We 
give it no countenance. 


....Dr. T. 5. Childs, who has left the Presbyterian for 
the Episcopal Church, opposed revision of the Confession 
of Faith for the only sensible reason we can conceive of. 
He said: 

“TI would let the old historic standards, like the Confession 
of Faith and the Thirty-nine Articles, alone; and then if I could 
find a basis on which all evangelical Christians could stand, 
and, holding together the faith delivered to the saints, could 
remove the reproach of Christendom arising from its present 
divisions, | would accept it.” 


...-There seems good prospect that the Pan-American 
Congress, now holding its sessions in Washington, will 
inaugurate a plan for the peaceful settlement by arbitra- 
tion of all disputes between the nations represented that 
cannot be settled by direct negotiation. This is one of 
Secretary Blaine’s favorite ideas in respect to the work of 
the Congress ; and if it shall be realized the result will be 
agrand achievement. Peaceful arbitration, as a substi- 
tute for war, is the true docrtine for all nations. 


....Senator Erwin’s bill for the reduction*of the legal 
rate of interest in this State from six to five per cent. 
should be entitled ‘‘An Act to embar:ass farmersin cb- 
taining mortgage loans and to diminish the available loan- 
able capital in the State of New York.” Such would be 
the practical working of the bill, if it were to becomealaw. 
A much better bill would be to repeal all usury laws, and 
allow borrowers and lenders to fix the legal rate of inter- 
gst for themselves in each case by agreement. 


....£x-President Cleveland not long since used the 
strongest words he could command in faver of Ballot Re- 
form, aud, of course, in opposition to the ground taken by 
Governor Hill on this subject; and yet the Democratic 
Party, as represented in the Legislature of this State, 
votes and acts with Governor Hill. This looks bad for the 
Ex-President’s pulitical hopes in respect to 1892. Governor 
Hill, and not Grover Cleveland, is evidently the Democrat- 
ic *‘ boss” in this State. 


.... The proposal before Congress to remove the Southern 
Utes from their present reservation in Colorado, to moun- 
tain lands in Utah, whose aridness and inaccessible char- 
acter will almost force them back into lawlessness and 
barbarism, is simply cruel. What they need 1s to have 
their present lands allotted to them in severalty, and their 
surplus lands sold and opened to settlement in a fair way. 
That ought to suit the Colorado people, as it would suit 
justice. 

....Lord Randolph Churcbill’s extraordinarily vigorous 
“speech against the Parnell Commission, which has cha- 
grined the Conservatives so much, is justified by the fact, 
hitherto unknown, that he protested privately against the 
Commission beforeit was appointed. They say, from the 
Liberal Unionist side, that he has now ruined himself. It 
is not the first time he has done so, but he does not stay 
ruined. He is an honest, fearless, if not reckless man. 


....To Mr. Gladstone’s remark that, altho all Protec- 
tionists are not “morally bad,” their theory is ‘‘ morally 
as well as econumically bad,’”’ and tends to harden “all 
into positive selfishness,’’ Senator Morrill replies that 
this is ‘‘as gratuitous as it would be tosay that not all 
Free Traders are liars, but the system tends to harden all 
into positive falsification.” This retort is certainly quite 
as good as Mr. Gladstone’s charge against Protection. 


.---A special train ran to Washington from New York last 
week, in four hours and eighteen minutes, and returnedin 
the same time. The distance is 227 miles, and the feat is, 
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has been, in late years,an improvement in the speed of trains, 
and we may hope that ere long we will have daily trains 
between this city and Washington whose schedule time 
shal) not exceed four hours and a half. 


-...-The House Judiciary Committee has practically de- 
cided to report a bill for the enactment of a National 
Bankrupt law. The bill will in general be framed after 
the model prepared by Judge Lowell some years since, but 
hitherto not acted upon by either House of Congress. A 
good National Bankrupt lew is one of the necessities of 
the American people; and it is high time that Congress 
gave the country such a law. 


----In the able Lenten sermon of Dr. Morgan Dix, ad- 
dressed to women, and preached in Trinity Chapel, on Jez- 
ebel, Dr. Dix says that Isabella was her name in English. 
For the comfort of the women who carry that name it may 
need to be said that Dr. Dix isin error. Jezebel has no 
other English form, and Isabel comes from Elizabeth. No 
English mother ever thought of naming her daughter after 
Jezebel. . 


..-»-Mr. David Dudley Field, of this city, in his recent 


- address before the Massachusetts Reform Club at Boston, 


took strong ground in favor of compulsory voting, asa 
much needed remedy for existing political evils. He would 
have the law make votinga statutory duty, and not simply 
a privilege; and on this point he is right. 


.... We hope the people of North Dakota will not let 
Chief-Justice Corliss suffer for the noble part he took in 
waking up the people to the infamy of the proposed sale 
of the State to the Lottery Company. His is an elective 
position, and his term expires in three years. The ring 
will all be against him. 

... Senator Stanford, of California, wants the Govern- 
ment of the United States to go into the loaning business, 
and to lend money to the farmers of the country on bond 
and mortgage at the rate of one or two per cent. a year. 
A save Senate will hardly consider the proposition. 


....A bill has been introduced into the French Chambers 
providing for a special tax on bachelors, and also married 
people who have no children, as a legal remedy against a 
decline of population. Canada takes the method of 
paying a bounty for large families. 


....-Dr. Talmage recently preached a sermon on the fan- 
ciful question, ‘‘ Would you like to live your life over 
again ?”? We do not see much use in either asking or an- 
swering the question, since the matterinvolved is excluded 
from the list of human possibilities. 


....The Knights of Labor in this city last week held a 
rousing meeting in favor of Ballot Reform, at which Mr. 
Powderly made an earnest speech on the subject. The 
meeting indorsed the Saxton Bill. Governor Hill will 
please to take notice of the fact. 


....The Herald, of this city, says that a Hungarian Jaw- 
suit has just been settled after four bundred and seventy 
years of litigation, and suggests that the case of the French 
spoliation claims may equal this case, provided the world 
stands long enough. 


.... We believe that Bishop Walden is President of the 
corporation of Claflin University, and Dr. R.S. Rust is the 
first Vice-President. 


...."* They prefer to be by themselves,’’ and yet the 
Negroes of Ohio are protesting against a bill for separate 
Negro schools. 





Every one is steadily making a death march in the 
sense that every step he takes in life brings him one step 
nearer histo dying hour. This fact, while it should not 
make life gloomy, should make it one of constant prepara- 
tion for that hour. He who practically lives as if he were 
immortal on earth, makes a grave mistake. 


....Peter was very confident that he would not do what 
Jesus told him that he would do; yet in a few hours there- 
after he did it, showing that his Lord understood him 
much better than he understood himself. ‘‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’”’ It will do 
him no harm to take heed, and it may save him from fall- 
ing. , 

....Christianity, whether considered as a system of 
truth, or an experience of the mind and heart, is, from first 
to last, a movement from God for the salvation of sinners. 
Man did not invent it, and, if left to himself, without the 
influence of God’s Spirit upon him, would not be saved by 
it. God’s great love toward this guilty world lies at the 
foundation of the whole movement. 

....Jesus on one occasion spoke of himself as having 
been sealed by ‘‘God the Father.’”? What he meant is that 
God the Father had authenticated his mission to this 
world, and placed upon it the signet of his own authority. 


He did so when Jesus was baptized, and he did so on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. He did so by the miracles 
wrought by the hand of Jesus. What Jesus did was proof 
that he came down from Heaven. 


...»-Matthew begins his Gospel with the genealogy and 
birth of Jesus. Mark’s Gospel begins with the ministry of 
Jobn the Baptist, which he calls the beginning of the Gos 
pel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” Luke, after a brief 
introduction, begins with the annunciation of the birth of 


John the Baptist to Zacharias by the angel of the Lord. 
John begins with announcing Jesus Christ as the Word 
that “ was with God and was God.”’ Christis the common 
theme of all these writers. 


....*Sin no more, lest a worst thing come unto thee,” 
said Jesus to the impotent man, whom he had healed in 
Jerusalem. The implication is that the impotency which 
had been cured, was the consequence of sin. The advite 
given on this occasion is timely and apprepriate to every 


sinner. Itisalwaysin order to stop sinning. Sin con- 
tinued only increases the evils which it naturally produces: 
and if vontinued long enough, it is sure at last to end in 





we believe, unsurpassed in the history of railroads. There 


total ruin, 
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DOUBLE THE CONTRIBUTIONS. 
STIRRING APPEALS FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 


SHOULD THE FUNDS OF THE AMERICAN ROARD 
BE DOUBLED? 


BY DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 





Doubled? Yes, by all means, and with the least 
possible delay; because the calls for more men and more 
money and the opportunities to use them well in the 
field have doubled, while the income of the-Board has 
remained substantially the same from year to year. Go 
through the great missionary field of the East from 
Bulgaria to Japan, and you will hear everywhere the 
imploring, supplicating cry from the lips of the mission- 
aries: ‘‘Send us more men, more money.” The only 
fitting answer we can give to that cry is to double the 
Funds, and that will soon double the force in the 
field. Our brethren are not weak ner cowardly; they 
never speak words of discouragement or despondency. 
They do not ask to be released from hard work; they 
only cry for help and opportunity to do more. With 
God on their side, as he is, they are a thousand times 
mightier than the phalanx with which Alexander 
fought his way to the Indus; they are more reliable in 
the hour of utmost need than the Tenth Legion which 
Ceasar always called up in the most terrible crises of 
battle. They do not cry to us for help for their own 
sake, but for the sake of the millions whom they are 
trying to save. Their arm is strong and their hearts are 
brave, and their weapons are of immortal temper. But 
they are far from their base of supplies; they are in the 
territory of the enemy; they are face to face with the 
powers of darkness. The battle of the great day of the 
Lord God Almighty is come; our brethren are at the 
front, engaged in hand-to-hand fight with the foe. They 
are gaining victories every hour, and they want men to 
hold what they have gained and to win more; they want 
men to fill up the ranks that are thinned by disease and 
death, and they want money to meet the cost of carrying 
on an ever-advancing and victorious campaign. What 
answer shall we give to their call—their oft-repeated, 
imploring, supplicating cry for help? I have heard that 
cry many times; not simply softened and subdued by 
long travel over the sea, but in the high places of the 
field where our brethren hold the post of duty, few in 
numbers, but firm in faith and full of hope. And I 
thought it as much as I could bear to listen to the ten- 
der, earnest, heart-breaking tone with which mission- 
aries charged me to go home and beseech and implore 
the churches to send them increased resources of men 
and money to push forward their great and sacred 
work. That oft-repeated charge, as I heard it from the 
lips of the missionaries in going from station to station 
throughout the wide East, was to me like the word of 
the Lord which came to the prophet of old; and it was 
in his heart a burning fire shut up in his bones; and he 
was weary with forbearing and he could not stay, and 
he said: ** Wois me, if I deliver not this word to those 
for whom it is sent.” And I thought many times that 
in simple justice to our faithful brethren in the field 
and to the sacred cause which they represent, I must 
come home and lift up my voice in a continual cry unto 
the churches to send men and money to reinforce and 
sustain the toilers in the field. If Christians in America 
could hear that call, as one hears it in traversing the 
great missionary fields of the East from Bulgaria to 
Japan, they would need no other appeal to fire their 
zeal, to quicken their faith, and confirm their devotion 
to the greatest enterprise of all the ages—the conversion 
of the world to Christ. 

Doubling the income of the Board is due to the 
missionaries in the field. They have gone out in full 
faith that they would be sustained in their toil and sup- 
plied with the means of advancing their outposts and 
reaping the fruits of success. Their faith and courage, 
their prudence and sagacity, their patience and energy, 
have been tested and strengthened by trial, the divine 
fitness of their message has been proved by its effect 
upon the darkest minds and the hardest hearts. They 
have won the confidence of heathen governments and 
hostile powers. The outside world has been compelled 
to applaud their sincerity and their self-sacrifice. All 
over the heathen world they have made the impression 
that the religion which they teach is a religion of justice 
and humanity. of life and power, of truth and love. 
Everywhere they have. awakened the feeling and they 
are copfirming the faith that Christianity is to supplant 
all other religions and is itself to live forever. 

Andsurely when the heathen in the ends of the earth 
are beginning with one consent to confess the divine 
origin of the religion of Jesus and Its fitness for all na- 
tions, we in the home land must not be wanting in 
faith, we must not come short in efforts and gifts and 
personal consecration. Our brethren, who are in the 
field and who have won the confidence of the heathen, 
must not be made to feel or to fear that they are not 
approved in their plans or sustained in their work by 
full confidence at home. Let us answer their imploring 
cry for help by giving them our best, the young and the 
strong to ligkten their burdens, the ardent ang the hope- 
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ful to cheer their hearts. Let us sustain them so fully 
with our prayers, our contributions and our sympathy 
that they shall feel that their work and ours are one. 
Let us never forget that their responsibility and ours 
are also one. We serve the same Master, we are enlisted 
for the same campaign, and to each the term of service 
is measured with life. The minister at homé and the 
missionary in the foreign field, the follower of Christ 
surrounded with all the advantages of Christian civili- 
zation in America and the new convert from among the 
heathen, who gives up home and family and friends for 
his faith in Jesus, are all answerable to the same rule of 
life and duty, are all dependent on the same grace of God, 
are all looking forward to the same heavenly home. 
We shall come short of the greatness of Christian privi- 
lege and the glory of Christian triumph, if we do not 
take on ourselves the same vow of consecration to Jesus 
which the missionary makes when he starts for the for- 
eign field. 
WOBURN, Mass. 


Come over into Macedonia and help us. 





THE BEST POSSIBLE INVESTMENT. 


BY GEORGE F. HERRICK, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ANATOLIA COLLEGE, MARSOVAN, TURKEY. 





Promptly to double the resources available for the 
work of the American Board is the best possible invest- 
ment of money in the hands of God’s stewards. 

What is near attracts us disproportionately to that 
which is remote. We sometimes look into the big end 
of the telescope to see the work abroad. Suppose—a 
very large estimate—that the churches which support 
the American Board have undertaken the evangelization 
of ten millions of men in this country. The work is on 
our own soil, through our own language, under the zgis 
of our own Government. Those to bé evangelized already 
share the benefit of our public schools, libraries, hospit- 
als, periodical and permanent press, and the work 18, or 
ought to be, undertaken in co-operation with other large 
bodies of evangelical Caristians, doing a precisely simi- 
lar work on the self-same ground. 

These ssme churches that werk through the Ameri- 
can Board have distinctly undertaken, alone, the evan- 
gelization of a hundred millions of heathens and Mo- 
hammedans; of other races than our own, through other 
languages, on their own soil, where alone it can be effec- 
tively done. All educational, as well as distinctively 
evangelizing agencies; all eleemosynary institutions or 
appliances in aid, are to be created and established, and 
that in the‘face of a mussing of opposing forces, political, 
traditional, social, ecclesiastical, well nigh appalling. 
The very idea of discipline, of character-building, has 
to be evoked, among races just waking from ages of 
oppression, dazed with visions of material progress in 
which they may share. 

But this plan, to bring into the kingdom of Christ a 
a hundred milions of men, is not a proposition—rhetori- 
cal or other. The work is undertaken, and vastly more 
of preparatory work is already done than is generally 
supposed. For the evangelization of the ten millions 
there are six organized and sustained societies. For 
the evangelization of the one hundred millions there is 
but one society. 

Take a more specific glance and comparison. The 
American Board expends, within the Western Turkey 
Mission—a vast territory—$100,000 a year. ‘A large 
sum of money!” Is it? Look and see! ° 

Out of this comes the running expense of a press- work 
more significant in its influence, beyond all comparison, 
on large populations, widely scattered, of many races, 
now in the very crisis of their history, than that of the 
largest publishing house in this country on those who 
read its books. A theological seminary also is sustained 
and a college aided and kept afloat out of this sum; also 
seven girls’ boarding schools, and seven boys’ high 
schools, besides some assistance to 106 communities in 
supporting their teachers and preachers, The salaries 
of twenty-three missionary families, and ag many more 
single ladies is provided for out of the same appropria- 
tion. The sum needed to educate one young man in a 
New England college will educate ten youths in one of 
the colleges of Asia Minor. Apply $100,000 here at 
home; it will pay the ‘‘ home expenses” of four city 
churches; or it will build one modest city church build- 
ing or Y. M. C. A. building; or it will endow one chair 
of a New York University; or it will pay the running 
expenses of Yale University one hundred days; i. ¢., one 
term. Blot out even Yale University from the system of 
Christian educational appliances, and other existing 
agencies would soon gird themselves to make good the 
loss, so that in a very short time thé loss would hardly 
be felt. Blot out the newly lighted electric light, the 
youngest college of Asia Minor, one in a region as large 
as New England and the Middle States put together, and 
the loss is irreparable. 

We do not keep step with the march of God’s king- 
dom in this world. We leg far behind. Shall we pray 
that no more opportunities may open, that the growth 
of the work may be stayed? If not, then we must 
double our gifts, and that very soon. In the mission to 
which I belong, the work doubles every ten years, and 
that with a force of ordained missionaries not increased; 
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that is, the whole work done in a year now, in the seve- 
ral departmente, whether you look at the work itself or 
at the result, is eight times as great as when I joined 
the mission. Does city evangelization in this country, 
show such a result? Is it, in any lerge measure, self- 
propagating? Is it not, largely, footprints on a wave. 
washed sand? It is the foreign missionary’s privilege to 
bring the leverage of the Gospel to bear on men in the 
permanent centers of their home and national life; to 
prepare a native force of laborers which is reproducing 
and multiplying itself with great rapidity. Yet the 
institutions on mission fields, the high schools, the col- 
leges, the seminaries, the hospitals, the mission presses, 
have to struggle, and are well-nigh crushed under the 
stress of the res augustce domi, because their appeals are 
so often made and urged in vain. Great enlargement is 
urgently needed along these lines. Put itsimply in the 
way of business; double the resources of the Board now, 
and do the same again ten yearshence. On the basis 
of preparation, now made, as the work is organized and 
carried on, this would, with God’s blessing, promised 
and granted, insure a hundred-fold advance and result, 
in every direction and department of the work, in 
twenty years! A hundred-fold return for every invest- 
ment made to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom in this 
world; the opening of the door of the life immortal to 
millions of souls! 

The world:is wide open; its highways echo to the 
ceaseless tramp of commerce. Greed of gain and lust 
of power vie with each other for the conquest of newly 
discovered races. ‘Four thousand young lives are 
pledged to serve the Master abroad. When, if not now 
shall there be an advance all along the line? Mission- 
ary methods of work on the field are wisely settled, 
The Bible has gone abroad in the languages of man- 
kind. The different races, their history, their customs, 
their religions, have become sympathetically known. 

To the sleeping Church of God the trumpet-call is 
louder than the roar of Niagara. To the attent and 
listening soul it is more penetrating and persuasive 
than the soft whisper of love. 

To give our money, our prayers, our life, till sacrifice 
is unspeakable gladness, in fulfillment of our Lord’s 
commission to disciple the nations—not merely to carry 
the Gospel to them, looking quite beyond ourselves, 
our church, our city, our nation, till the whole family 
of the Redeemer, however widely straying, is gathered 
in, is our one short, straight road to the full possession 
of the richest gifts of God. 


How much owest thou my Lord? 


PASTORS ON THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
BY EDWARD F, WILLIAMS, D.D. 


Shall the work of the American Board be increased? 
Is it the duty of the pastors of our churches to try so to 
increase the funds at the disposal of the Board, so to 
deepen the interest on the part of young people in mis- 
sionary service as to provide both in workers and means 
a supply more nearly adequate to the demands of the 
fields we are now cultivating? Certainly not less than a 
million dollars a year, and double our present mission- 
ary force would suffice. Anything like a wise and eco- 
nomical working of the vast fields open to us would call 
for at least two millions annually, and four or five times 
the present number of laborers. Is it possible to obtain 
such a sum as this, year by year, from our churches? 
Not in their present state of spiritual life, not in one year 
or in two years, in any event, Yet this great attainment is 
not beyond our reach. It only requires united, persist- 
ent and wise effort on the part of the pastors and lead- 
ers of ourchurches. There would heed to be a generous 
and judicious distribution of missionary literature, con- 
stant and fresh presentation from the pulpit of facts from 
the missionary front, the universal restoration of the 
monthly concert, or its equivalent, frequent and urgent 
appeals for contributions, and all this, not in order to 
raise a large sum of money, or to sustain a great army of 
missionaries, but to obey the Master, and, so far as pos- 
sible, give the Gospel to every creature. This is the 
only motive on which it is safe to rely. When pastors 
and people realize that in this matter ‘of missions they 
have no choice, that the support of missions is simply 
obedience to their Lord’s command, that as his follow- 
ers they can do no less than deny themselves for his 
cause, the treasuries of our missionary societies will 
overtiow. Nor would this self-denial need to go beyond 
the sum of five dollars a year for each one of about 
eight-ninths of the members in our churches. : 

Thousands would continue to give, as they now do, 
far more than this. Other great gifts would follow if 
foreign missionary interest could only be thoroughly 
aroused in the rank and file of our churches, Pastors 
alone can arouse this interest. They will not attempt 
to arouse it unless they feel it themselves, unless they 
are willing, laying aside all argument as to whether this 
or that ought to be done, to try, year after year, so to 
lay the burden of foreign missions on the consciences 
of their hearers as to make it impossible for them not to 
give. The desire to do this, the conviction that it ought 
to be done, that not to do it is to waste precious oppor- 
tunities, to dishonor the Lord, are first steps toward 
evangelizing the million with whose spiritual welfare 
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_ some of them feel this, and feel it keenly. To rid them- 
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we, in a very important sense, have been put in trust, 
Not to reinforce overworked missionaries is almost a 
crime. Not to take advantage of gains already made 
or to press forward inte providential openings, is as un- 
wise in evangelism as in business. Pastors know this ; 


selves of this burden of responsibility calls for a good 
deal more than merely planning for a single missionary 
collection a year. Notice of the collection must be 
given beforehand ; it must be made plain to even the 
dullest what the collection is for, what is expected to 
come of it, The pastor must see that every member of 
the church, the children and the young people of the 
congregation, and even the stranger within his gates, 
have an opportunity to make, intelligently, asa Chris- 
tian act, at least one offering a year to the cause of mis- 
sions. He must see that his church “furnishes its full 
share of the sum which the fields, for the working of 
which he and his church are responsible, require. He 
will need to remember that that responsibility, except 
in the case of great mission churches, is almost in direct 
proportion to the number of persons in bis church, and 
that it is increasingly great in proportion totheir wealth 
and intelligence. There are churches, not a few of 
them in our body, whose average gifts to missions per 
member might well be at least a hundred dollars a year. 
This would not tax them more heavily than many a 
home missionary church would willingly tax itself to 
raise its proportion of two millions a year for work in 
foreign lands. 

What we want is to be aroused to the fact that it is 
not only possible to give the Gospel to the whole world 
during the present century, but also that it is our duty 
to give it. It certainly would not be our duty if the 
means for discharging it were not in our hands. Our 
churches have money enough, and young men and 
women enough, to carry on our share of the Christian 
work of the world, both at home and abroad. The 
churches have: not yet learned the lessons of Christian 
consecration. They have never fully realized the mean- 
ing of Christ’s words, ‘“‘ Ye are not your own”; nor will 
they till ministers realize it first, and emphasize it in 
their own example. 

When this is done, when the minister feels that he 
has no other interest in living than to preach the Gospel 
by his own voice and, so far as influence and means 
permit, in distant and destitute parts of tine world, there 
will not only be an increase of the funds of the Amagi- 
can Board but in the gifts for all our work; an increase, 
too, and a very marked one, in the membership and the 
spirituality of our churches. ‘‘ Prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of Heaven, and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” In the pres- 
ence of an enemy the call is for soldiers and the sinews 
of war. Surely, the battles were never sorer, nor the 
promise of victory more cheering, than at present. 
Those who are far out in the front ranks of the contest 
have a right to demand of us that we keep the ranks 
full, and that we make it possible for them to hold all 
that they gain. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Honor the Lord with thy substance. 


PRESENT FORCES AND FUNDS INADEQUATE. 
BY THE HON, CHESTER HOLCOMBE, 





Any person having even a superficial acquaintance 
with the present condition of the foreign mission work 
cannot fail to be impressed by two mostimportant facts. 
These are, first, the utter inladequacy of the forces 
and means employed to meet immediate and pressing 
demands; and second, the great and growing dispropor- 
portion between the wealth of the Church—iu men as 
well as in money—and the amount set apart by it for 
the foreign mission field. 

One by one the doors of the nations have been thrown 
open until to-day with, perhaps. the exception of one or 
two insignificant countries, the entire so-called heathen 
world is accessible. And by this statement far more is 
meant than the mere governmental permission to mis- 
sionaries to reside and practice their profession. By tact, 
patience and discretion the confidence and good-will of 
the people have been won, their suspicions removed, and 
their minds disabused of prejudice. So thoroughly and 
well has this preliminary work been done that in many 
heathen lands restrictions upon travel and residence 
imposed upon other classes of foreigners are either re- 
laxed or entirely abandoned in the case of missionaries 
in acknowledgment by the authorities of the object of 
their labors. In the more important centers of popula- 
tion and influence scouting parties—you can hardly call 
them more—or forlorn hopes are established, and there 
they work and wait, looking and longing, vainly so far, 
for any such reinforcement of men and women as the 
occasion and the opportunity demand. 

All this prelimimary work has been done and done 
well. And this brief sketch represents, accurately, it is 
believed, the status of the foreign mission work in all 
heathen lands at the present time. 

It has taken the Christian Church, say, in round num- 
bers, seventy-five years thus to make ready to do its 
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ably greater effort and greater resulte were easily within 
the power of the Church is too patent to need argument§ 
Probably the constituency of the American Board has 
given as much-effort to this cause as has any other de- 
nomination. Take, then, alow estimate of the wealth of 
this constituency, and with the annual receipts of the 
Board before you discover, as you easily may, what an 
infinitessimally small percentage of the resources of the 
Church has found its way into the treasury of the 
Board. Take the records of the denomination and 
compare its membership with the annual list of laborers 
sent to the front by the’ Board, and see how small a per- 
centage of its numerical strength has been consecrated 
to the grandest and most unselfish of all forms of human 
effort. Then make these calculations for each of a series 
of years, and notice how year by year these percentages 
diminish. Turn, then, in another direction, and re- 
member that four millions of dollars spent annually in 
the Empire of China alone for the evangelization of its 
people would really mean only one dollar per annum for 
each hundred of human beings; that with four thousand 
agents of our Board in that land, each one would have 
a parish of a hundred thousand souls; that all of the 
added expenditures of all Protestant missions within 
that Empire amount to a sum total cf a small fraction 
of a cent per annum for each member of the popula- 
tion; that the entire body of missionaries in China 
amounts to less than one to each million of Chinese— 
remembering all these facts (for these are figures that 
indeed will not lie), then say if any one cognizant of 
them can resist the conviction that the Christian Church 
is laggard and is trifling with its most sacred obligation, 
its imperative duty. Look at the field, open to-day as 
wide as the world itself; look at the little that is being 
done in proportion to its ability by the constituency of 
the Board; and then ask why should its funds be dou- 
bled! They should not be doubled; they should and could 
be easily quadrupled this current year to our great gain, 
not only in the foreign field, but in all forms of Chris- 
tian work at home. Millions of those who might have 
been reached have gone forever. The responsibility for 
their Jack of opportunity to receive or reject Christ rests 
upon us, and we must answer for it. Millions more are 
now within easy reach; and failure to place the truth 
plainly before them is simply and absolutely inexcusa- 
ble. Every day makes our obligation the more impera- 
tive, and increases the burden of responsibility for a duty 
neglected. The successes already achieved on mission 
ground prove beyond cavil or question the wisdom 
of the methods employed, and are at the same time a 
warrant for largely increased effort and a reproach for 
failure to do all that might have been done in the past. 
So much has been accomplished with so little, such half- 
hearted effort, what might not have been accomplished 
if the entire strength of the entire constituency of the 
Board had been exerted! 

It would seem impossible that any sane Christian 
could question or deny that an imperative duty rests 
upon him to take an active personal part in this work of 
foreign.missions. For the whole faith and practice of 
the Church, and all the commands and promises of the 
Saviour are so interlaced and interwoven, so interdepen- 
dent each upon the other that to deny one destroys the 
whole. And any process of reasoning or line of logic 
that appears to relieve a Christian of his personal duty to 
the heathen, wiil at the same time and by necessary se- 
quence relieve him of every Christian duty, and strip him 
of every promise, every hope and every comfort to be 
found in the recorded utterances of the Saviour. He 
must take the Gospel as a whole, or leave it. 

This imperative personal obligation, these open fields, 
our denomination already rich in men and money and 
daily growing richer—each of these is ample reason why 
the funds of the American Board should be doubled and 
doubled again. Combined together they form an argu- 
ment that is overwhelmingly conclusive and final. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS? 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. PACKARD, 





Six millions of dollars a day are added to our national 
capital. It isnot a wild supposition that the churches 
have a share of this increase, They number one-fifth 
of the total population, if tables may be trusted. It is 
an easy piece of arithmetic which gives more than a 
million dollars a day to Christian pockets out of this in- 
crease. It is a money-making epoch, and the Christian 
nations are controlling the world’s money more and 
more. Hence, with the very recent years, a new power 
and a new accountability comes upon the disciples of 
Christ. Gladstone is quoted as saying that more money 
has been made in Great Britain during the twenty years 
from 1850 to 1870 than in the fifty preceding years, and 
that more money has been made in this century than in 
all the preceding centuries since Julius Cesar. Itisa 
part of the case before us that money can do more than 
ever for its possessor in bringing him comforts and lux- 
uries and added business. It is precisely soin the things 
of the kingdom. We have more money to do with and 
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was founded and commissioned to win the world to 
Christ. ; 

This increased power over wealth brings its own temp- 
tations, just as all power isa temptation in itself. Who 
shall own the money-making faculty and the enormous 
wealth it is bringing in? On the one side of the field of 
conflict we can place the natural covetousness of the 
heart which has more opportunities for gratification than 
ever, and on the other side we may see Jesus Christ, 
who not only claims the silver and the gold as dead prod- 
uct, but the forces that create the wealth and can use 
it for him. The world’s business requires haste, and so 
does the King’s business, 
And the Foreign Missionary work holds a unique po- 
sition-in the great struggle because it makes its appeal to 
the very highest motives, and carries all forms of benev- 
olence with it. Many will give to Home Missions, or to 
things within sight of their homes, who are deaf and 
blind when the appeal of the distant lands is made. But 
the reverse is not true. None who give to Christ’s cause 
in the islands of the Pacific will ask to be excused from 
helping Dakota to churches and schools. The man is yet 
to be found who is heard to say: ‘“‘I am giving 60 much 
abroad that I cannot give at home! 

We are not, afterall, giving very much for the foreign 
work, our feelings and notions tothe contrary. Take 
the last Year Book, and the totals for benevolence re- 
ported stand at about $2,800,000, of which Foreign Mis- 
sions have (at the larger figures of their own) say $540,- 
000, or less than twenty per cent. But take the entire 
amount used for religicus purposes, churches built and 
home expenses, and we have a total of about $7,500,000, 
of which only seven per cent goes abroad. Ina word 
over ninety cents of every dollar we raise for religious 
purposes remains at home. It is said that taking all 
Protestant churches the world over, each member 
averages one-tenth of a cent a day to send the Gospel to 
the heathen. 

Many of our churches give nothing at all to this work, 
nor are they all small and weak.. Many more give 
trifles—mere widow’s mites when they are not widows. 
Many pastors ignore the wonderful things Christ is 
doing at the ends of the earth. Let the question be 
honestly asked: How many in our churches are giving 
prayerfully and intelligently to see the Gospel carried 
to the thousand millions who have never known God? 
How many when called upon to pray for our brethren 
and sisters on the foreign field seem familiar with the 
path to the mercy-seat in their behalf and strike into it 
with the ease of habit? No! We are not overdoing the 
foreign work! 

And yet money can do more for Christ to-day than 
ever before since he sat over against the treasury. The 
same dollar that can bring us comforts and luxuries as 
never before and can be recoined into another dollar so 
quickly, can bring about great results when it goes into 
the missionary treasury. The cost of administration is 
now about like the postage-stamp on a letter, a mere 
trifle. The day of experiments on new fields is passed 
and every investment is wellsecureg. Our plants are 
established, and can be run economically, Every addi- 
tion to their capital can be instantly placed to advan- 
tage. 

Nor has the work ever been so rewarding as to-day. 
Whatever may be going on among us, in «ur disputes 
about whom we shall send, the Holy Spirit is pouring 
revival blessings upon many of our missionary stations; 
and the very success of the labors there is a cry for 
more men and more money. It is cruelty to our mis- 
sionaries to let the cry be unheeded because our ears 
are full of disputes about methods at the Missionary 
Rooms. The workers seem more ready thanthe means 
tosend them. Since the meeting in October in New 
York twenty-five have been commissioned by our Board 
and mure stand just behind them in the long line. In 
our schools and colleges more than four thousand have 
signified a willingness to go abroad when the opportu- 
nity comes to them, and forty-nine of these institutions 
aresupporting their own representatives, in whole or in 
part, in distant lands. ; 

It is often said that it is a critical time with such na- 
tions as Japan and China, because atheism will take the 
place of old and dying systems of faith unless Christian- 
ity carries the day with tnem. Butit is amore critical 
time with us in Christian lands who have the power, 
with our fast increasing wealth, to do great things for 
God in the years now opening. Now as never before it 
is a money question when the world shall know of 
Christ. Other generations have had their fields of con- 
flict and testing in other lines, but the Waterloo field 
of the modern Church is its use of wealth. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
that he will send forth laborers into his harvest. 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD, 


BY CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 





In the ninth chapter of Numbers the ready obedience 
of Israel to the movements of the pillar «.f cloud by day 
and of fire by night is very forcibly expressed. When 
it rose they journeyed, whether by day or by night; and 





can do more with it than at any time since the Church 


when it rested they pitched their tents, 
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The missionaries of the American Board have always 
watched this pillar of cloud and of fire in the prosecu- 
tion of their work among the heathen and Islamitic 
nations. New fields have been opened to them by 
events co signal and clear in their call that the divine 
guidance could not be questioned. Now, at this present 
time the teachings of divine grace and providence speak 
to us in a language not to be misunderstood. 

1. We have had three years of warm discussion about 
sending out as missionaries young men of rationalistic 
views. 

But, under the leadership of our chosen chief, 
and in hearty co-operation with him, it has been de- 
cided, as the fixed policy of the Board, that young men 
who have adopted these loose rationalistic views shall 
not be sent to the heathen as the authorized miesiona- 
ries of this Board. The same Gospel that has won the 
triumphs of the past, and is now under the shekinah of 
most blessed revivals in various mission stations, is the 
Gospel the Board will stand by to all coming time. 

All this discussion has been necessary in order to ob- 
tain firm ground to work upen. Having obtained this 
solid position, the supporters of the Board must now 
move forward. To gain a position and not to take 
advantage of it is to court disaster and defeat. 

2. The providence and grace of God on mussion fields 
urge us to an onward movement. The Turkish Empire, 
Africa, Asia, over all its broad kingdom, Japan, and all 
the ** Isles of the Ocean,” are opening wide their gates. 
Revivals of wonderful scope and power cheer the laborers 
and tax their strength as never before. The native 
churches and pastors are coming into the work with a wis- 
dom, power and efficiency thatare bright with promise, 
and that point us to the chief source of the laborers that 
are to reap the whitening harvests of the world. The 
educational capacity of every mission should be doubled 
or if possible trebled at once. 
brought into the churches a large number of youth of 
both sexes, of boys and girls, from ten and upward, 
priceless materials for future work. It does not require 
any enormous increase in the number of ordained mis- 
sionaries to do the work now demanded. There must 
be able directors and teachers, men of experience and 
wisdom; but there is no small supply of native talent 
in the churches that can be used in the departments of 
education. For the most part education must be gra- 
tuitous to the student—in Turkey, at least, where pov- 
erty is all devouring. There is immense economy in 
the educated native agency. Every missionary who en- 
ters the field has expended from two to three thousand 
dollars on his preparation, and then must expend a 
couple of years, more or less, to get the language so as 
to begin his work. One-fourth of that sum will equip a 
native assistant or preacher, who will be four times as 
effective in reaching the common people. The colleges 
and theological seminaries and training schools for 
both sexes are numerous, but their capacity for educa- 
tion should be vastly extended. Cost what it may there 
is a grand economy @™ it. There is a portion of the work 
that the missionary and he alone can do. The other 
part is for the native churches and pastors. The Church 
at home can never send forth missionaries enough to 
convert the heathen; she can scarcely help raise up a 
native agency that shall doit. 

But notwithstanding any regrettable defections there 
are young men and young women sound in the faith 
and ready for the work in larger numbers than can he 
sent forth. Sometimes the cry has been for more men 
and then for more money. The swing of the pendulum 
is now on the side of money, The Board has more offers 
of service than it can accept. In its institutions of learn- 
ing, in its training schools it has a loud call for doubling 
its number of students, and it can do it with a slight 
comparative increase of teaching force. Let the poor 
continue their self-denying gifts, for great is their re- 
ward in Heaven. Let the well-to-do double theirs, and 
let the rich pour out of their abundance until every train- 
ing-school be filled and every waiting herald be sent 
forth. 

8. And again, all other societies are already moving 
forward. The Methodists obtained more than their mil- 
lion of dollars the last year. They will have more thana 
million and a half this year—no matter if they get two 
millions—the Presbyterians and Baptists are lengthening 
their cords and strengthening their stakes. Shall the 
patrons of the Board remain indifferent at such a time 
asthis? It is now seed time. The sower goeth forth 
bearing precious seed. Let it be sown broadcast, and the 
Lord of the harvest will bless the springing thereof. 

‘* Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind,” *‘ The 
night is far spent, the day 1s at hand.” Let Israel fol- 
low where the pillar of cloud leads, 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 











Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 





THE CALL TO THE FRIENDS OF THE BOARD. 





BY PROF. ISRAEL E, DWINELL, D.D. 





In different ages there are great providential calls. 
They are connected with rare opportunities. Great 
blessings are then held out and are near at hand. Some- 
times men do not appreciate them, and miss the bless- 
ings, or get them only in part, like Jerusalem in the 











The revivals have- 
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time of Christ, when he mourned because it knew not 
the time of its visitation. 

Such a call now comes to the friends of ‘the American 
Board. It sounds clear and loud, above the din of 
mammon, the noise of partisanship, the conflicts of 
theology, the mutterings of discontent. It is a call out 
of the ages. It comes from above. We need to step 
out of our prejudices, limitations and surroundings, 
and stand under the open sky face to face with God, 
and hear it. To help us to realize it, let us consider 
these facts: 

1. The world is now open to missionary work. Peace 
prevails. The nations are shaking hands. Highways 
are thrown up, making missionary advances easy. 
Nothing is to be done now but to go in and take pos- 
session of the world for Christ. 

2. We have arrived at skilled methods of doing the 
work—the result of three-quarters of a century of ex- 
perience. A given amount of self-sacrifice in a Chris- 
tian land now goes farther in saving the world, a 
dollar given in America to-day lies nearer the salva- 
tion,of a soul in Africa than ever before. 

8. There is a general feeling of the absolute financial 
and moral integrity of the board of management, and 
an extraordinary degree of confidence in their prac- 
tical wisdom in conducting the work in the field. In 
these respects there is no complaint beyond what is 
incident to fallible human nature everywhere. 

4. Our missionary force and work stand exception- 
ally high in the ranks of the world’s great missionary 
host—honored of all who honor missions. 

5. The world is stretching out its hands for our mis- 
sionaries. Thousands might be occupied where only 
scores can be sent. 

6. The Divine approval rests on our work abroad. The 
superscription of the Son of God is as distinctly set upon 
it as the image of the die ona coin. 

7. And we have practically all agreed on a working 
basis in the appointment of missionaries here at home. 
The theory is clear, just, acceptable and accepted. The 
only difficulty is in carrying it out; but that will not be 
greater than in other cases dependent on human judg- 
ment, inasmuch as those.on whom the responsibility 
rests want to carry it out. 

Such are the facts on which Providence, pointing to 
the world lying in sin and wretchedness, now makes its 
appeal. It reminds us of our splendid opportunity— 
that there was never before a missionary age so prom- 
ising as this, a missionary organization that gathered up 
in itself more of the missionary forces of its age than 
this, a missionary movement more wisely shaped and 
manned in the field than ours, a missionary host that 
stood higher under the sharp criticism of the world than 
the one with which we are connected; and then reminds 
us of the self-sacrifice of Christ, our Example, who 
counted not anything he had to give, even life itself, 
too dear to be bestowed for the salvation of the world, 
and of bis command to us to carry the Gospel to every 
creature. ‘‘And now”—I do not ask the question; 
Providence asks it; a voice out of the eternities, Christ, 
asks it—‘‘ Do you see your opportunity ? Do you recog- 
nize your high calling? Do you perceive that yours is 
the favored moment of the ages?” 

This opportunity may soon pass; some of the doors 
themselves may shut. At any rate, we individually 
shall soon be unable to help the heathen to the Gospel. 
This may be our last year to give to the American 
Board; few more will be our chances to tell the love of 
Christ to the African, the Chinamen, the Japanese. - 

Why do we hesitate? How utterly frivolous and mean 
appear our little personal fault-findings and criticisms 
under these sublime facts and this divine call! See 
them. ‘‘Some men are not sent whom we would be 
glad to have go.” Suppose they are not; what of it? 
Only good men do go, and they do good work. Shall I 
sacrifice the cause because I cannot have my man go? 
Shall I deny the heathen the Gospel or starve the mis- 
sionaries in the field, because the man of my first choice 
stays at home? It is pitiful, shameful! 

Thus a voice higher than any of earth rings outof the 
sky tc-day to the friends of the American Board. ‘See 
your opportunity; the one the ages have been longing 
for; the privileged hour in the history of the world. 
Realize your high calling. Stop not to frame into the 
Gospel Christ gave you to preach a human speculation. 
Lo, the perishing millions! To the Rescue! Redeem 
the time! Double the funds of the Board this very year.” 

PactFic THEO. SEMINARY, OAKLAND, CAL. 








Other sheep I have which are not of this fold. 
Them also must I bring. 


THE CLAIMS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY A. H. PLUMB, D.D. a 


The numerous and commanding claims of the home 
tield are so vividly and continually present to our minds 
that we afe sometimes tempted to say, we can do little 
more than we are doing abroad till the work at home is 
more nearly done. Do the home work first. Why 
not? What reasons oppose ? 

Because the answers are obvious and commonplace 
let us not refuse to hear them. If obvious, they should 
be convincing, and cannot rightly be put out of wind. 

1, The example of Christ. The people of his owy 
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city, greatly enjoying his ministry and greatly needing 
it, “‘ stayed him that he should not depart from them.” 
But he said: ‘‘ Imust preach the Kingdom of God to 
other cities also, for therefore am I sent.” 

Toere were other cities, also, to which after this he 
gave a large share of his loving labor, and yet not tothe 
injury of Capernaum; for still some of his mightiest 
works were done in her, and there he afterward gave 
that wonderful discourse of the sixth chapter of John. 

Il. The nature of his religion. Had ye yielded to the 
request of his townsmen he would have given them a 


wrong idea of his religion, which is a universal religion, 


and must continually give practical demonstration that 
it is confined to no place or class. The field isthe world. 

Ill. The law of Christian growth. Leaven saves by 
contact, atom by atom; it can leap no chasms, it can 
build no bridges, it must be taken and hid in the meal. 
And the “‘ three measures” in this case are at least six 
great continental measures, so vast and so remote that 
the law must be, not growth from a single center, but 
from many centers, from as many as possible, that the 
whole be leavened before it spoils. Do not wait to ex- 
tirpate thoroughly every weed, but start the strong, 
healthy growth, and then leave it to overrun the noxious 
growth and run it out, while you go elsewhere, to dig 
up as many other little spots as possible, in each of 
which the wholesome plants shall take vigorous root, 
and begin to spread on every side. If you would thor- 
oughly burn a wild tract, be quick about it. Kindle as 
many simultaneous fires as you can everywhere, and 
the sooner they run together, the hotter will be the 
flames, which will soon cover the whole expanse. Even 
so it is with the purifying flame of Christian love, which 
is to fill the earth. 

IV. The needs of the Church. It must broaden its 
horizon, enlarge its sympathies, and reach out beyond 
itself if it would prosper. 

Only then is it worthy of Him whose “tender mercies 
are over all his works.” The active indulgence of gen- 
erous sympathy is ennobling. It is a token of growing 
vigor and fullness of life, of riper wisdom when one is 
enabled, in any good degree and in any increasing meas- 
ure, to join to the immediate and vital duty of caring for 
those near at hand, some generous endeavor for those 
more remote. ‘‘ He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.” 

V. Man everywhere needs the Gospel. All are guilty 
and lost, false to their nature, untrue to their ideals, 
deaf to conscience, disobedient to God. They need 
those superior motives which come from a knowledge 
of the sacrifice of God’s Son on the cross as a ransom 
forour sins. They need the invigorating help of the 
Holy Spirit breathing upon the revealed word. They 
need the encouragement and hope, the new impulse im- 
parted by the spectacle of Christian men and women 
who love God and man, who believe in Christ, and from 
grateful affection to him, as saved sinners, are striving 
to save others far and near, by bringing them to know 
and love their Lord. The great mass of mankind is still 
without these higher motives. How powerfully does 
this fact call for larger sacrifices and swifter zeal in 
their behalf ! 

VI. The Gospel can meet the needs of all. Nothing 
else can; not philosophy, nor science, nor any educa- 
tion ; not commerce nor art; not industrial improve- 
ments nor social reform ; not civilization. Christ alone 
is the great physician. He only can heal the secret bit- 
terness of the soul, renew the sinful heart, and bring 
purity and peace to the unhappy life. He has done it 
in every part of the world, with every sort of people. 
No higher fidelity, no finer spiritual sense, no more un- 
selfish zeal or heroic consecration, has been seen than 
has come from a passionate love for Jesus in the breasts 
of those lately sunk in the darkness of heathenism, full 
of all selfishness, cruelty and lust. What he has done 
he can do. He is doing it now, and will do it more and 
more widely, just as fast as his Church will ‘‘ hasten his 
coming” by increasing their aid. 

VII. The command of Christ. He has bidden us to 
‘* go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” That single word of command silences for- 
ever all objeetion and remonstrance, cavil and doubt. 
It is of universal obligation, for all time, and includes 
every imaginable case. Just so far as we have the 
power, as the way is open or can be made to open, we 
are to obey this explicit command. This is his judg- 
ment concerning our duty. Heis leading this campaign, 
and this is the order he gives. 

VIII. The claims of Christ on our gratitude. My 
Soul, ‘‘ How much owest thou my Lord?” By so much 
as we are grateful to him for the priceless favors and 
eternal hopes he has given us, we shall be moved to pass 
on those rich mercies without delay to needy souls for 
whom be has given us these bl@ssings in trust. Here is 
a simple, natural and effective way to show him our 
grateful love. Live to promote his plans—his wide 
plans. Copy his example in this, cherish his spirit, help 
his endeavors, help them largely, help them speedily. 
At whose feet can a fortune, a life, be thrown more 
worthily than at his? Hear him say: ‘‘ To other cities 
also I must preach the Kingdom of God.” ‘Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold; them also I mist 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be 
one fold and one shepherd.” Aid him in this, Bring to 
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him those other sheep, the dear ones in our families, in | 
our neighborhood, the lost and perishing in all the earth, 
that they may hear his welcome voice, and that by and 
by. in the one heavenly fold, they and we may enjoy 
together the tender Shepherd’s eternal care. 

IX. The course of Divine providence. God has set his 
seal of approval to this far-reaching work, What more 
can one want to induce him to persevere in an under- 
taking, to redouble his diligence in it, than to know 
that it is meeting with large success, that God smiles 
upon it and blesses it with abundant reward? To bedo- 
ing what God wants us to do, and what he is distinctly 
and manifestly co-operating with usin doing, this is 
doing to some purpose, it is the highest kind of doing. 

In general, this divine approval has been given to the 
efforts of God’s people to fulfill the Saviour’s last com- 
mand. In vain have critics decried the work. They 
have only shown themselves unsympathetic toward 
the Kingdom of God, unappreciative of spiritual results. 
Especially has the American Board received the marks 
of God’s favor. The general character of its mission- 
aries, their uniform wisdom and practical good sense, 
their consecration and zeal and efficiency, have enlisted 
the sympathy and excited the admiration of many 
capable observers, some of them high in official posi- 
tions. Mighty transformations of thought and life are 
resulting from their labors. Especially have precious 
revivals of religion been enjoyed through all its history 
to the present hour. Great Christian communities have 
grown up, with schools and colleges and an able native 
ministry, actively engaged in extending the Kingdom 
of Christ. Double gifts will hasten such results in many 
fields. 

X. Good faith with our missionaries, They have gone 
outin ourname, The work is no more theirs than ours, 
They have left home and native land, and the blessings 
of Christian society. They have laid themselves and 
their families on the altar of sacrifice, A thousand dis- 
comforts in the daily life, the depressing influence of an 
isolated position, in the midst of opposition and abuse, 
often the dangers of an unhealthy climate, and not in- 
frequently the perils from violent men in a disturbed 
state of society, or under an unfriendly government, all 
combine to make their burdens greater than ours, It is 
a trying hour when a young missionary first meets 
heathenism face to face, and comes to look steadily on 
the appalling spectacle of vast populations out of Christ, 
Some sink under the sight. All are sensibly sobered by 
it. Itis also a trying ordeal when, after a visit home 
and after mingling anew with the excitements of modern 
life in civilized lands, and looking upon the comfort and 
luxury in which many Christians live, a missionary re- 
turns to his remote and lonely outpost, to take up his 
work again. But these noble men and women soon 
rally from this depression. They say little of their hard- 
ships and privations. But that on which they do write 
with impassioned fervor and pleading earnestness, is the 
needs of a work too great for their strength, the glorious 
promise of harvest if they only can have help, the an- 
guish of seeing souls, communities, populations, all open 
to the Gospel, perishing for lack of the bread of life, 
which an awakened Church might send them. This 
everywhere is their crushing burden. Their continual 
prayer is: ‘‘ Let a double portion of thy Spirit be upon 
us. Send more laborers into these white harvest fields.” 

Now, if there is any sense of honor in our breasts, we 
must stand by these heroic ones, We must cherish them 
continually in our hearts. We must do our best to re- 
inforce them largely. In their increasing cares and 
present exigencies of need, we must yield them a steady 
aad unfailing support. Forsake them? For any rea- 
son? Never! Abandon them in thcir exposure in dis- 
tant and trying scenes? Not while one impulse of Chris- 
tian manhood throbs in our bosoms. 

How dear they should betous! How dear they are to 
Christ! They are conspicuously and pre-eminently the 
embodiment of all that is most worthy in the Church of 
God on earth. And so wecan rightly say, and should 
say, to each one of them, as the Psalmist said to Jerusa- 
lem the chosen city of God, the home of his Church: “ If 
I forget thee, let my right hand forget her cunning, let 
my tongué cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 

Boston, Mass. 


So shall he sprinkle many nations. 





....The Treasurer of the American Board, in a reply to 
the letter accompanying the gift of the Senior Class of 
Yule Seminary, says: 


In view of the publicity given to your letter and the comments 
of a portion of the press upon it, I feel called upon to assure you, 
dear brethren, that you are in error in supposing that the Pru- 
dential Committee does not propose to judge of applicants for 
missionary service according to the principles outlined in Pres- 
ident Storrs’s letter of acceptance. In the particular case to 
which your letter refers—a case which the Committee expressly 
stated that it did not, by its action then taken, intend to pre- 
judge—the only reason for postponing decision was to learn 
whether the candidate did or did not stand within the limits al- 
lowed. The Class may be assured that the Committee will seek 
to apply with candor and kindness the principle enunciated by 
the President of the Board and indorsed by the Board itself, by 
all the members of the Committee, and by all of the Executive 
officers, and will cordially welcome all applicants from Yale 
Seminary and from every other quarter, who hold a position in 
consonance with those principles. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 


Ueligions Intelligence. 


MR. MOODY DISCUSSES THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


A DAY GIVEN TO THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EACH BOOK. 








THE morning Bible addresses in the Collegiate Church 

aud in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church were con- 

tinued Jast week. Mr. Moody spent the previous Sunday 

with the Princeton students, and had what he declared to 

be three of the best meetings that he has held in a long 

time. The secret of this he believes to lie in the prayers of 

God’s people offered in behalf of the work. Before starting 

for New Haven on Friday, where he held a series of meet- 

ings with the Yale students on Sunday, he requested the 

prayers of the large audience and prayed most earnestly 

that the Lord would bless his visit, giving him the words 

that he should speak. 

Mr. Moody came to Brooklyn to speak for two weeks, and 

he has remained five or six weeks. He intended to make four 

morning addresses in this city, and he had given twenty- 

two before the beginning of this week. Apparently the 

Evangelist could remain here for months, speaking as is his 
custom four times a day in the largest churches that can 
be obtained, before he could to exhaust the invitations from 

various parts of the city. In conversation recently he said 
tbat no one was so much surprised as himself at the deep 
interest shown in his Bible addresses by the intellectual 
audiences that fill the large churches week after week. He 
has no sensational methods to attract; he has no startling 
theories of inspiration or probation to advance; he has no 
quarrel with the churches or the pastors, but has simply 
the old story of the Cross, the wonderful love of God, and 
an invitation as universal as ‘‘ whosoever’? can make 
it. 

In the audience are seen many clergymen, whose congre- 
gations no doubt will feel the influenee of these meetings 
for weeks to come. Not many working: people are seen, as 
the hours of the meeting preclude their attendance in any 
considerable number. Many wealthy ladies are noticed 
day after day, with Bible and pencil, following the speaker 
with evident earnestness, and jotting down for future ref- 
erence many ©! the helpful hints and suggestions thrown 
out. The daughter of one of the most wealthy families in 
the city has been one of the most regular attendants. Sev- 
eral people came from out-of-town last week to hear the 
addresses, which took up the four Gospels, a morning be- 
ingyiven to the consideration of each one. 

On Tuesday Mr. Moody took up Matthew’s Gospel. Lit- 
tle is known of the author. God chose men to do great 
works who kept out of sight and suppressed their own per- 
sonalities. Matthew left his business and followed Christ 
—a commendable example to the rich of this city. If he 
had stuck to his business he might have died the richest 
man in town, and been forgotten in twenty-five years. He 
followed Christ, and is better known to-day than ever be- 
fore. We want Matthews in New York. We want one 
thousand of them. Matthew wrote the best life of Christ 
ever penned. He wrote to the Jews and gave them God’s 


fulfilled in Christ. His book is the bridge joining the Old 


on the Mount, which is better than ten thousand human 
sermons. Matthew is the book of the nine beatitudes, 
seven woes, seven parables, ten miracles, and five continu- 
ous sermons. 

Mark wrote his Gospel for the Romans. He is believed 
to have been the amanuensis of Peter; he lived in Jerusa- 
lem, and may have been one of the fruits of Pentecost. 
Some believe that it was at his mother’s house that the 
Saviour ate his last Passover with the Disciples. Paul and 
Barnabas had a falling-out because of Mark. Which was 
right? Mr. Moody thinks Barnabas was, altho the general 
verdict is that Paul was right. Mark turned back at Pam- 
phylia, and Paul was not disposed to give him another 
trial, but Barnabas insisted that he should go with them. 
So Barnabas aid Paul separated, Paul took Silas and Bar- 
nabus took Mark. Fifteen years later we find Mark a mis- 
sionary helping Peter, and three years later we find Paul 
himself sending for Mark, and not only that, but he wants 
his “‘ beloved Mark.’’ Learn a lesson: If a minister has 
made a mistake, don’t cast him off, try to restore him. 
Give him another chance. 

After speaking of some of the features that are peculiar 
to Mark’s Gospel, Mr. Moody said that in it we have the 
only account of Peter’s terrible fall. Johndoesn’t tell, but 
Peter, through Mark, tells it allout. He did not fall sud- 
denly, but gradually. The speaker continued: 

The first step in Peter’s downfall was hisself-confidence, The 
Lord warned him. The Lord said: ‘‘Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; 
but I haye prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” (Luke xxii, 
31, 32.) But Peter said: “I am ready to go with Thee, both into 
prison and to death.” ‘Tho allshall be offended because of 
Thee, yet will I never be offended.” (Matt. xxvi, 23.) “James 
and John, and the others, may leave you; but you can count on 
me!’ But the Lord warned him: ‘I tell thee, Peter, the cock 
shall not crow this day before that thou shalt thrice deny that 
thou knowest me.” (Luke xxii, 24.) Tho the Lord rebuked him, 
Peter said he was ready to follow him todeath. That boasting 
is too often a forerunner of downfall. Let us walk humbly and 
softly. We have a great tempter; and, in an unguarded hour, 
we may stumble and fall and bring a scandal on Christ. 

The next step in Peter’s downfall was that he went to sleep. 
If Satan can rock the Church to sleep he does his work through 
God’s own people. Instead of Peter watching one short hour 
in Gethsemane he fell asleep; and the Lord asked him: “What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour?” (Matt. xxvi, 40.) The 
next thing was that he fought in the energy of the flesh. The 
Lord rebuked him again and said: “ They that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” (Matt. xavi, 52.) Jesus had to 
undo what Peter had done. The next thing, he“ followed afar 
off.” Step by step he gets away. It isa sad thing when a child 
of God follows afar off. When you see him associating with 
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last message. He showed them how the Scriptures were. 


and the New Testament, Matthew gives us the Sermon. 


he is following afar off ; and it will not be long before disgrace 
will be brought upon the old family name, and Jesus Christ will 
be wounded in the house of his friends. The man, by his exam- 
ple, will cause others to stumble and fall. 

The next thing—Peter is familiar and friendly with the ene- 
mies of Christ. A damseij says to this bold Peter: “Thou also 
wast with this Jesus of Galilee.” But he denied before them 
all, saying, “I know not what thou sayest.” And when he was 
gone out into the porch another maid saw him and said unto 
them that were there, “ This fellow was also with Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” And again he denied an with oath, ‘I do not know the 
Man.” Another hour passed; and yet he did not realize his po- 
sition; when another confidently affirmed that he was a Gali- 
lean, for his speech betrayed him. And he was angry and began 
to curse and to swear, and again denied his Master; and the 
cock crew. (Matt. xxvi, 69-74.) He commences away up on the 
pinnacle of self-conceit, and goes down step by step until he 
breaks out into cursing, and swears that he never knew his 
Lord. 

The Master might have turned and sald to him: “ [s it true 
Peter, that you have forgotten me so soon? Do you not remem- 
ber when your wife’s mother lay sick of a fever that I rebuked 
the disease and it left her? Do you not call to mind your as- 
tonishment at the draught of fishes so that you exclaimed, ** De- 
part from me, for I am asinfal man, O Lord?” Doyou remem- 
ber when in answer to your cry, “ Lord, save me, or! perish!” I 
stretclted out my hand and kept you from drowning? Have you 
forgotten, when on the Mount of Transfiguration with James 
and John you said to me, Lord, it is good to be here: let us 
make three tabernacles ?”” Have you forgotten being with me at 
the supper table and in Gethsemane? Is it true that you have 
forgotten me so soon? The Lord might have upbraided him 
with questions such as these; but he did nothing of the kind. 
He cast one look on Peter, and there was so much love in it that 
it broke that bold disciple’s heart, and he went out and wept 
bitterly. And after Christ rose from the dead, see how tenderly 
he dealt with Peter.” The angel at the sepulcher says, “Tell his 
disciples and Peter. (Mark xvi,7.) The Lord did not forget Pe- 
ter, tho Peter had denied him thrice, so he caused this kindly 
special message to be conveyed to the repentant disciple. Peter 
might have doubted whether he were included if only the dis- 
ciples had been summoned, but a persunal invitation is sent to 
him. 


The Gospel of L ike, which is now being studied by mil- 
lions of people, young and old, in the Sunday-schools of 
the world, was taken up on Thursday. Luke’s name occurs 
only three times in the Bible. He is auother of those men 
who cover themselves up. To him we are indebted for all we 
know about Paul. Luke wrote, besides the Gospel which 
bears his name, the Acts of the Apostles. Weare indebted 
to him also for many things which the other Gospels do 
not give. About one-third of Luke’s Gospel is omitted 
from the others. Canon Farrar calls attention to its seven 
characteristics. It is a Gospel of Praise, a Gospel of 
Thanksgiving, a;Gospel of Prayer, a Gospel of Womanhood, 
a Gospel of the Lost, and a Gospel of Tolerance. Passages 
were read to illustrate these phases of the book. 

The closing address of the week was on the Gospel of 
John. The author was converted about four o’oclock in 
the afternoon by a sermon preached by John the Baptist. 
The text was, ‘Behold the Lamb of God.’’ John and 
Andrew heard John and followed Jesus. John the be- 
loved disciple knew more of the heart of the Son of God 
than any other man. He wrote his Gospel, he says, “that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing ye might have life through his name.” 
The divinity of Christ is the rock on which the Jews split. 
A rabbisaid to Mr. Moody: ‘* We believe in God the Father, 
and you believe in God the Son; we are both right’’; butMr. 
Moody does not believe that at all. The man who does not 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God cannot be right. If 
Jesus be not divine, he is an impostor, because he claimed 
to be the Son of God. The speaker then presented the 
eight-fold witness to the divinity of Cbrist: the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Spirit, the Scriptures, John the Baptist, 
the works of Christ; his disciples, and his enemies. If 
Christ be not divine then the millions of his followers to- 
day are idolaters. 

In John’s Gospel there are eight miracles; there are also 
eight “I ams” of the Saviour, which give us our food, 
show us our way, and carry us right up to where our risen 
Lord is: vi, 35: ‘‘ [am the Bread of Life’’; viii, 12: “* Iam 
the Light of the World’’; viii, 58: “‘ Before Abraham was I 
Am”’; x, 7: “ [am the Door’’; x, 11; ‘‘ I am the Good Shep- 
herd’’; xi, 25: ‘‘ 1 am the Resurrection and the Life;’’ xiv, 6: 
“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life’’; xvii, 24: ‘‘ Be 
with me where I am.”’ 

Mr. Moody described the way in which at one time he 
conducted family worship, and also the chapel exercises in 
the Northfield Seminary and the Mt. Hermon School. He 
read a chapter of the Gospel of John every morning, and 
on the following day catechised the children on this chap- 
ter. He would get them to tell him what the chapter con- 
tained and to select the verse that seemed most precious to 
each one. Another good way of studying the book is to 
find the key word in each chapter and read the chapter 
with that in mind. 
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THE TRIALS OF THE BISHOPS. 





BY THE REV. R. YEAKEL, 





THE difficulties in the Evangelical Association do not 
involve any doctrinal differences or divergent views of 
Church government. There has been no lack of prosperity 
in any of the departments of Church activity. The publish- 
ing house at Cleveland, O., the denominational papers, 
the Northwestern College and Bible Institute, at Naper- 
ville, Ill., the Orphans’ Home at Flat Rock, O., and other 
Church institutions are all in good condition. Missionary 
work at home and abroad is flourishing, and so is the Sun- 
day-school and tract cause. We have men, means, organi- 
zation and splendid opportunities, and a great measure of 
ambition and enterprise. In a word, the conditions for 
peace, prosperity and success are almost perfect, and yet 
there is war among us. How does this come? 





worldly friends and throwing his influence on the wrong side, 





The causes are partly personal, and they partly involve 
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pfiticiples. In the year 1863 the Rev. J. J. Esher, of the 
Tilinois Conference, was elected one of the bishops of the 
Evangelical Association. He is a man of acknowledged 
piety and ability. For twelve years he and his colleagues 
labored in perfect harmony and were blessed with signal 
success. In 1875 two new bishops were elected—the Rev. 
R. Dubs and the Rev. T. Bowman. Mr. Dubs, being a man 
of great vitality, intensity and uncommon talents, began 
his Episcopal career, as he afterward admitted to the 
writer and to others, with the purpose of “‘ putting Esher 
down.”” Bishop Esher was then universally beloved and 
respected, except by a small faction of dissatisfied persons 
who gathered around Bishop Dubs, and have since grown 
into an intense party whose main object is to ‘‘ put Esher 
down,”’ 

In 1880, the Rev. Jacob Hartzler, one of Bishop Dubs’s 
friends, was appointed Superintendent of the Mission in 
Japan. There soon arose difficulties between him and the 
Board of Missions, whose instructions he did pot wish to 
follow. Healso disagreed with one of his co-laborers, the 
Rev. W. E. Walz, against whom he sent charges to the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Missions. The re- 
sult was the sending of Bishop Esher to Japan by the 
Episcopal Board, to investigate the matter and inspect 
the mission work. The charges against Walz were net 
proven, and Bishop Esber’s report of Mr. Hartzler’s admin- 
istration was not very favorable. Subsequently Mr. Hartz- 
ler was recalled. Meanwhile, the Rev. H. B. Hartzler, 
brother of the Japan Missionary, and editor of the Evan- 
gelical Messenger, the English organ of the Church, es- 
poused the cause of his brother, attacking Bishop Esher 
and the missionary authorities with much severity. This 
resulted in the bringing of charges against the editor, and, 
at the General Conference in Buffalo in 1887, he was found 
guilty and deposed from his office. Tho this was considered 
mild treatment, the editor’s friends became only the more 
exasperated. When a few days later, an election for 
bishops, editors and other officers was held, the friends of 
good Church government and loyal obedience to the Gen- 
eral Conference, rallied and defeated the Hartzler faction, 
altho Bishop Dubs was elected by asmall majority. This 
result augmented the dissatisfaction of the Dubs party. 
They organized a publishing company and started an op- 
position paper at Harrisburg, Penn., which carries on a bit- 
ter warfare against Bishops Esher and Bowman and the 
officials of the Church, and is a strong partisan of Bishop 
Dubs. 

During the trial of Editor Hartzler, at Buffalo, a certain 
cablegram became an item of testimony. Bishop Dubs 
afterward charged the chief plaintiff, the Rev. M. Pfitzin- 
ger, in both of our weekly papers, with baving falsified or 
forged the said dispatch and laid it before the General 
Conference. Mr. Pfitzinger denied this charge, and de- 
manded that Bishop Dubs withdraw it, which the latter 
refused to do ; whereupon Mr. Pfitzinger preferred formal 
charges against the Bishop. At the same time Bishop 
Dubs was accused of ot her falsehoods, and of having been 
too negligent with reference to certain rumors affecting 
his character. 

When the investigation before fifteen elders, who consti- 
tuted the Committee on Trial, was opened, a dispute arose 
concerning a stenographic report of the proceedings. 
Bishop Dubs demanded the privilege of having two ste- 
nographers of his own present; but as the Committee had 
already provided a competent stenographer and two secre- 
taries, his demand was not acceded to. He was offered, 
however, free access to all the reports and records. He 
then demanded that a full copy of all records and reports 
be given him daily, and threatened to withdraw if this re- 
quest was not granted. The Committee found it impos- 
sible to arrange to have this done, whereupon Bishop Dubs 
said: “I protest against this meeting,” andwithdrew. No 
objection whatever was raised by him on disciplinary or 
constitutional grounds. The Committee, in accordance 
with the principles laid down in our Church law, proceeded 
with the trial in the absence of the defendant, and found 
him guilty on all the specifications, and suspended him 
from office until the next General Conference, which will 
review the trial and decide the case finally. 

From this brief statement of facts it will appear: 

ist. That the charge preferred against Bishop Dubs arose 
not from party spirit or feeling on the part of the plaintiff, 
Mr. Pfitzinger, but because Bishop Dubs refused to retract 
his statement concerning the cablegram, and Mr. Pfitzin- 
ger had no alternative but to bring Bishop Dubs to trial] in 
order to defend his own character and standing, he being a 
Presiding Elder in the New York Conference. The investi- 
gation showed that Bishop Dubs’s charge that the cable- 
gram was forged was utterly unfounded. 

2d. The other specifications, charging falsehood against 
Bishop Dubs, for which specification the Rev. George Ved- 
der, of the [Illinois Conference, and the Rev. W. Lingleback, 
of the Erie Conference, were responsible, were declared to 
be established. 

8d. The specification alleging indifference to rumors 
affecting his character was sustained, and he was censured 
for negligence in dealing with them. 

These facts do not indicate that this was a partisan perse- 
cution. 

As soon as it became known that Bishop Dubs was 
placed under charges, his friends hastened to retaliate, 
and brought charges against Bishops Esher and Bowman. 
The charges against these brethren were exceedingly 
trivial. A sham trial was held on the 5th of March, and 
Bishop Bowman was deposed. Another sham trial will be 
held on March 19th, and Bishop Esher will be deposed. 
According to the Discipline, these proceedings are wholly 
illegal and will be utterly disregarded. 

Bishop Dubs has taken charge of a German opposition 
paper, published in Chicago, through which he is attacking 
the Church authorities. The end isnot yet; but no candid 
mind can fail to see what the end will be. Meanwhile the 
Church will hold up her banner with the inscription upon 
it “ First pure and then peaceable.” 

CLEVELAND, O. 





THE TRIAL OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


THE trial of the Bishop of Lincoln for not conforming to 
the rubrics of the Prayer-Book, which was begun on Feb- 
ruary 4th, was finished on February 24th. This bids fair 
to be a celebrated case. This is the first time, we believe, 
that a bishop of the Church of England has been arraigned 
for ritualistic practices. A number of the clergy have 
been tried on similar charges, and in scme cases impris- 
oned. The charges against the Bishop of Lincoln were 
filed about a year ago. Singularly enough, it appears that 
the complainants against him are not communicants. 

The present Bishop of Lincoln is Dr. King. The diocese 
is an old see, dating from the seventh century, and Dr. 
King is the one hundred and sixth bishop of it. He was 
born in 1829, educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and conse- 
crated bishop in 1885. He is a pronounced ritualist; and 
the present charges against him are the result, it is said, 
of a plan formed by the Church Association to procure 
testimony against him and bring him to trial. 

The court which tried him was constituted of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with several bishops and one legal 
gentleman sitting with him as assessors or associates. 
The charges, which were ten in number, relate to acts 
committed in celebrations of the Holy Communion vn dif- 
ferent occasions. In substanve these charges allege the use 
of lighted candles when not required for the purpose of 
giving light; the mixing of water with the sacramental 
wine; the taking of what is known as the Eastward posi- 
tion during the prayer of consecration; the singing of the 
Agnus Dei; the making of the sign of the cross while pro- 
nouncing the absolution and benediction, and the intro- 
duction of the ceremony of ablutions. There was a large 
array of counsel on both sides. For the promoters, as the 
accusers of the Bishop are technically called, three coun- 
selors and two attorneys appeared, and the same number 
for the defendant. The chief counsel of the latter was Sir 
Walter Fillimore, perhaps the most famous ecclesiastical 
lawyer in England. Sir Horace Davey was the chief coun- 
sel for the promoters. 

At the opening of the trial on February 4th, two wit- 
nesses were introduced by the promoters to prove the acts 
complained of. Then a letter was read from the Bishop of 
Lincoln, in which he stated that he believed that religion 
itself cannot be preserved among mankind without form; 
that the rubric preceding the order for Morning Prayer 
establishes the lawfulness of such ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof, as were in use in the 
first Prayer-Book of King Edward VI; that omission to 
authorize is not equivalent to prohibition; and that abso- 
lute uniformity in all places and under all circumstances 
is “‘unattainable and undesirable.’’ All the rest of the 
time of the court was taken up in arguments on both sides. 

The court was in session eight days. The counsel for the 
defense began speaking on the third day and occupied five 
days, Sir Walter Fillimore making the chief argument. 
He severely criticised the Church Association for hiring 
detectives to procure and give evidence against the 
Bishop, thus compelling a busy official to leave his 
diocesan work to answer charges. It was conceded, 
he said, that the charges involved no questions of doctrine. 
In the course of his arguments he held that there aresome 
things always regarded as legal which were not ordered 
in the earlier Prayer-Books; that some legal things which 
were ordered at first were omitted in later Prayer-Books, 
and that some illegal things forbidden in the earlier 

Prayer-Books are not forbidden in the later. He showed, 
for example, that the direction to cover the Holy Table 
with a fair white linen cloth was not given in the Prayer- 
Book of Edward Vi. He said that everybody recognized 
the legality of bymns; but there is only one direction as to 
hymps in the ordinary services ot the Church. Hymns 
are lawful, tho not ordered. With regard to the use of 
altar lights, counsel drew a distinction between lights as 
decorations and: lights as ornaments. If used as decora- 
tions he said they were clearly lawful, or rather not un- 
lawful. If used as ornaments, then their lawfulness is an 
open question. e 

He took upeach of the charges in turn and replied 
at great length. He said, concerning the charge of 
using the sign of the cross, that the rubrics were not so 
exhaustive as to prescribe or proscribe gestures. It was not 
a superstitious or offensive sign, but was like the common 
practice of bowing at the name of Jesus, and turning 
tothe East when saying the Creed. If the objection to 
the singing of the Agnus Dei was well grounded, then 
many things which are commonly practiced, such as the 
Gloria before the Gospel, were illegal. Heinsisted that the 
omission of any direction merely meant that the use of 
such things was not to be compulsory. Respecting the 
charge of observing ablutions, it was contended that “a 
reverent consumption” is wholly different from alien 
ceremonies. Furthermore, it took place after the benedic- 
tion and had nothing to do with the services. 

Sir Horace Davey, in his reply to the arguments on the 
other side, occupied six and a half hours. He opened with 
a severe criticism of the letter of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
said that that letter was a misstatement of the law, a mis- 
quotation of the rubrics, and an enunciation of principles 
at variance with those of the statutes of the realm and the 
judicial interpretation of the courts. The Bishop declared 
that uniformity in ceremony was “ unattainable and unde- 
sirable.’’ This was not the opinion of the Church of Eng- 
land as expressed in her statutes and formularies. The 
Bishop plainly disregards the decisions of eccleciastical 
courts, and sets up his private opinions above those of the 
courts. If it could be held that a bishop was entitled to 
disregard the decisions of the courts and conduct services 
not in accordance with those decisions, it would be clearly 
impossible to proceed against any of the inferior clergy on 
similar grounds. He denied that there was no doctrinal 
significance in the charges. He held that tne practices for 
which the Bishop had been arraigned, involved the doc- 
trine of the Communion as a Mass, and that was not 








the doctrine of the present Prayer-Book. He argued at 
great length that the rubrics were not ambigu- 
ous; that the courts had interpreted them; and that 
if they were now to be treated as ambiguous, there 
would be an end of all finality in law. With refer- 
ence to the sign of the cross he said that if it was only a 
harmless, innocent gesture, as had been argued on the 
other side, then why use it and cause offense to good, con- 
scientious persons? Referring to Sir Walter Fillimore’s 
prediction that in twenty-five years people would smile at 
this trial, Sir Horace Davey said if people did not accept 
in. good faith the decisions of the ecclesiastical courts, it 
might be that in twenty-five years the Church of England 
would no longer be an Established Church. The Church, 
he contended, existed for the people and not the people 
for the Church, and every one has the right to have the 
services performed according to the rubrics as interpreted 
by the ecclesiastical courts. 

At the close of the arguments the Archbishop said the 
court would take time to consider its decision. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Presbytery of Jersey City voted last week, 26 .to 
14, in favor of revision. Its Committee had reported 
against revision; but after a long discussion a substitute 
was adopted in favor of revision. 


..-.Dr. Meredith’s new Sunday-school building, in Brook- 
lyn, is said to be the best-appointed building for the pur- 
pose in the United States. It can be divided into eight or 
ten separate rooms, or thrown into one for general exer- 
cises, 


.... The Quill Club, which is the successor ot the Relig- 
ious Press Club of this city, starts off with a large mem- 
bership, and gives promise of a successful career. Major 
Bright, of The Christian at Work, isits President. Its pro- 
gram is a dinner followed by the discussion of some live 
topic. 


....The American Baptist Year Book for 1890 gives 
large figures for the Regular Baptists in the United States. 
They have 21,175 ordained ministers, 33,588 churches, and 
8,070,047 members. These figures include white and color- 
ed, Northern and Southern Baptists. The numberof bap- 
tisms last year was 144,575. They have 17,096 Sunday- 
schools, with 1,158,665 pupils; the value of their church 
property is $53,568,502, and the aggregate of their contri- 
butions last year was $9,363,377. 








....-Canon Westcott, the famous biblical scholar, has se- 
cured the great prize of the Church of England, the Bish- 
opric of Darham. His appointment was announced last 
week. Heis avery fit successor of Dr. Lightfoot, the last 
incumbent of this ancient and wealthy see. Canon Brooke 
Foss Westcott was born in 1829 and was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, carrying off a host of honors. 
In 1870 he became Professor of Divinity in Trinity College. 
He was a member of the Bible Revision Committee, and 
is the author of many biblical works. 


...-It is said that the rectors of two churches in the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Maryland, who use a very 
advanced, ceremonial, have for some time been placing 
what remains of the consecrated bread and wine after the 
Communion service in a miniature tabernacle on the altar 
and burning a taper in ffont of it. Bishop Paret has, in 
consequence, issued a circular letter, it is stated, which 
says the Church law is explicit that whatever remains of 
the consecrated material must immediately after the bene- 
diction be reverently consumed by the minister and’ other 
communicants. 


....Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in Union Seminary, has resigned, “‘ for the sole reason 
that his advanced years and his delicate health seem to 
require that he be released from the labor and the respon- 
sibility of such anoffice.’’ He was called, in 1863, from An- 
dover Seminary to Union, and occupied the chair of Sacred 
Literature until 1874, when he succeeded Prof. Henry 
B. Smith. He has been an extreme conservative, with a 
dash of Colridgeian and Traducian philosophy. He is an 
admirable preacher, and is noted for a clear, nervous, 
compact style. 


.... Constantinople in the course of time has become a 
religious and ecclesiastical center of considerable impor- 
tance for Christianity. Recently it has become the seat 
of a Roman Catholic Archbishop. The other Church dig- 
nitaries resiling in the Turkish metropolis are the Patri- 
arch of the Greek Orthodox Church (Dionysius VY), the 
Armenian Orthodox Patriarch, the Armenian Catholic 
Patriarch, and the Bulgarian Exarch. The number of 
Christian churches in Constantinople is 145. Of these 26 
are Roman Catholic, 3 Greek Catholic, 12 Armenian Cath- 
olic, 1 Bulgarian Catholic, 50 Greek Orthodox, 39 Arme- 
nian Orthodox, 14 Protestant. Inthe suburbs Yedikuleh 
and San Stephano, in the very heart of the Turkish dis- 
tricts, Roman Catholic schools and churches have recently 
been established by the Dominican monks. 


...-In Rome there are several thousand priests who 
make their living sole)y by reading mass. Especially in 
the 323 churches of the Eternal City an almost endless 
number of masses are ordered from all the ends of the 
globe. The regular pay for each mass has been 2.50 francs. 
Now the General Vicar of Rome has ordered, that the 
priest reading the mass shall receive only 1.20 francs and 
must hand over the rest to the treasury of the Churcb. 
Of course the lower clergy are more than dissatisfied with 
this innovation. In a number of papers bitter complaints 
are being made about the lamentable condition of these 
priests. A priest recently published in the Tribuna an 
article that attracted a good deal of attention. He stated 
that there are in Rome no less than 500 prelates and mon- 
signori who did nothing but draw a monthly salary of 
1,000 to 1,500 francs, and five hundred other ecclesiastics of 
the higher orders doing nothing, who drew from 700 to 





1,000 francs a month. 
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...-The Papal budget for 1890, as efficially published re- 
cently, arranges for an expenditure of 7,085,000 francs for 
the coming year, or faMy 300,000 francs less than the sum for 
the preceding twelve months. The leading items are 1,925,- 
000 francs for salaries of the cardinals, over against 
2,000,000 in 1889; the different executive departments cost 
1,000,000 francs, and here a saving of fully fifty per cent. 
is made; the pensions for the Papal army have been 
reduced from 180,000 to 150,000 francs; the support for 
needy churches and priests has increased from 320,000 to 
360,000 francs; alms to poor churches and priests in Rome, 
Italy and foreign countries make a total of 400,000 francs, 
a little more than it was a year ago; the Papal movements 
demand 300,000 francs; the diplomatic corps 300,000; the 
maintenance of the Papal palace also 300,000 francs. The 
Pope has reduced his stables to twelve horses, four of which 
are reserved for his personal use. The prelates of the 
palace no longer have the privilege of using the horses 
and carriages of the Vatican whenever they desire. An 
order from higher authorities is now necessary for this. 
Of the thirteen coachmen in the employ of his Holiness, 
four have been pensioned. The other nine have been given 
the choice either of receiving a sum of four thousand lire 
in final settlement, or of serving for the monthly wages 
of thirty lire. This new arrangement is an inconvenience 
to most of the cardinals, as only few of them, such as Car- 
dinal and Secretary Rampolla, have conveyances of their 
own. 


....We are informed that Mr. Corliss W. Lay, of the 
Senior Class of Chicago Theological Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed as a missionary by the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board. Mr. Lay made application for appoint- 
ment about four weeks ago. His application, and the tes- 
timonials accompanying, were presented to the Pruden- 
tial Committee on Tuesday, March 11tb, by the Home Secre- 
tary in the usual way, with the recommendation that he be 
appcinted a missionary of the Board. Upon the case thus 
presented opinions were expressed around the table in the 
usual way, all very brief, and the appointment was then 
voted unanimously. The case differed not greatly from 
the other twenty-six, in which commissions have been is- 
sued, and but forthe special sensitiveness in the public 
mind at the present time it would doubtless pass without 
notice or comment, as an appointment made normally and 
without friction or without dissent. Mr. Lay’s statements 
showed that he had breathed the atmosphere affected 
with the idea of future probation to some extent; but 
they also showed plainly that heis not in any sense com- 
mittei to that hypothesis, and that he is not moving in 
that direction. He finds no intimation of this hypothesis 
in the Bible, neither does he think it is supported by rea- 
son or philosophy. He thinks that the idea of future pro- 
bation involves a question of fact; probation is continued 
after death, or it is not continued after death; we could 
never know this fact unless it were directly re- 
vealed; and it has not been revealed. He is 
not prepared to call future probation anti-scriptural, 
in the sense that if God had revealed it as a fact (which he 
has not done), it would be contradictory to the contents of 
the Bible. He seemed to place but little value upon any 
merely speculative or philosophical supports for the hypo- 
thesis. Mr. Lay’s first statements on this subject were less 
full and satisfactory; but a later statement, which he sent 
voluntarily, cleared up his position and showed that he 
does not hold this hypothesis of future probation, and that 
he is not moving toward itin his thoughts. His case, in 
this respect, is substantially the same as that of Miss Jud- 
son, of Wellesley College, whom the Committee appointed 
in the summer of 1887, and whose case, doubtless, was in 
Dr. Storrs’s mind when, in his letter of acceptance, he de- 
scribed the second class of cases which the Committee was 
prepared to consider favorably. In appointing Mr. Lay, 
therefore, the Committee did nothing new or exceptional, 
but followed a course of action which in these later years 
has become well established and generally recognized. 
There was no debate over this case; not more than ten 
minutes were taken in giving opinions around the table, 
and no one even hinted an objection to appointment. 








Ministerial Hegister. 


BAPTIST. 


BENNETT, M. L., inst. recently Vernon, N. Y. 

CURRAN, J. P., Lebanon, O., resigns. . 
JACKSON, E. C., Norwich, Conn., called to Orange, N. J. 
JONES, E. B., Toledo, accepts call to Newark, O. 


——. D. M., Crozer Theo. Sem., called to Mahanoy City, 
enn. 


pom A., Wertsville, N.J., accepts call to Granville, 


MASSETT, S. F., Greenfield, O., resigns. 


MONSCRIP, C. H., D.D.,8t. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


PETTIT, M. H., Howell, Mich., resigns. 

RILEY, E. §., North Topeka, Kan., resigns. 

UFFORD, E. §., Hingham, called to Revere, Mass. 

WATSON, W., J,, Monmouth, IIl., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARKER, Pevea, Flat Rock, Mich., resigns. 

BEACH, EumeEr J.,So. Royalston, Mass., resigns. 
BELDEN, W. H., Bridgeton, N. J., called to Bristol, Conn. 
BONNEY, Joun R., De Smet, 8. D., resigns 


BRADLRT. W., Meth. ch., Wetisville, accepts call to New Haven 
and Chesterfield, Mich. 


CHAPMAN, EpwaArp M., Yale Divinity School, called to Acush- 
net, Mass. 


CHASE, Ezra B., Kent, O., accepts call to Lyons, Ia. 
COOLEY, W-. F., Eimhurst, accepts call to Short Hills, Ill. 
COWLES, Joun P., died March 1ith, Ipswich, Mass., eged 85. 
DEPEW, W1114M A., Concord, Mass., resigns 

DOOLITTLE, Joun B., Franklin, Neb,, resigns. 


DOW, Witi1AM W., Portsmouth, N. H., accepts call to Win- 
chendon, Mass. 


GEER, Curtis M., Hartford Sem., called to East Windsor, Conn. 
HESS, Hewry, Fort Atkinson, accepts call to Sioux City, Ia. 
HOBART, L. 8., died March 8th, Springfield, Mass. 
LONGREN, CHARLEs W.., Freeport, accepts call to Barre, Me. 





= JAMEs B., Cambridgeport, Mass., called to Brunswick, 
ea Henry W.., Stockbridge, Wis,, accepts call to Larch- 


PULLAN, Frepearicx B., East Oran N. J., accepts call to 
Berkeley, Cal. “7 - 


RENSHAW, James B., Plainview, Minn., resigns. 

SWIM, Jous Q., Esmond, 8. D., resigns. 

THOMAS, Gzo. E., Sappington, Mo., resigns. 

TODD, Gzorae L., Pres., New Boston, called to Brookline, N. H. 
VAN EPPS, Frank 8., Lyonsville, Il., resigns. 

WAls, Atenen A., of Bridgeport, called to Davison Meth. ch., 


WASHINGTGN, Atonzo G., Stephen. Minn., resigns. 


WATHEN, Cuarues B., Chelmsford, Mass., called to West 
Manchester, N. H. 


WEBSTER, EvGene C., Yale Divinity School, accepts call to 
East Providence, R. i 
WHITELAW, James D., River Falls, Wis., resigns. 
WILLSON, Tueopore B., Muskegon, Mich.. resigns. 
WOODWELL. Georce M.,Wenham, Mass., accepts call to First 
ch., York, Me. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARMSTRONG, T., Canton. Mo., resigns. 
BARR, THomas E., Belojt, called to Racine, Wie. 
DODD, J. A., Minto, 8. D., resigns. 


RESTASEE, O.rver, Albany, accepts call to Philipsburg, 
enn. 


JEFFERS, E. T., Lincoln Univ., called to Oil City, Penn. 


KEELER, Leonarp, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Tower Hill, iil. 


— Jno. H., Normal, called to Centralch., Rock Island, 
il. 


KNAPP, N. B., Middlefield Centre, N. Y., resigns. 

KUGLER, J. B., Hoboken, N. J., resigns. 

LAMB, J., Cadillac. Mich., resigns. 

PLATTER, D. E., Canton, O., resigns. 

ee J., died March 13th, Philadelphia, Penn., 
ag h 


SEAVEY, W. R., Mt. Clemens, O., resigns. 


SENTZ, Janet. inst. March 18th, First Morrisania ch., New 
York, N.Y 


STEARN, D. ee Woodbridge, Cal., called to Fairhaven, 
Wash. 


TAPPAN, D. 8., Mount Pleasant, la., called to Portsmouth, O. 
THOMS, J. P., Bradford, Penn., resigns. 
WEBSTER, GrorcGE S., inst. March 10th, as associate pastor, 
Church of the Covenant, New York, N. Y. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CASSIL, Harry, Cavart, accepts call to San Angelo, Texas. 

COE, J. W., died recently, Danville, [11., aged 86. 

FERGUSON, CHARLES, Ravenswood, IIl., accepts call to West- 
port, Conn. 

ove Joun, McKeesport, Minn., accepts call to Shamo- 

enn. 

HAMILTON sanusneen, Lewisboro, N. Y., accepts call to 
Weston, Conn 

MORGAN, P. B., San Luis Obispo, Cal.. resigns. 

OWEN, Epwamp, Claymont, Del., accepts call to Linden, Mass. 

QUIRELL, Ciavup A., Xenia, accepts call to Troy, O. 

SONATAG, C. Bis becomes Chaplain Epiphany ch., Home, 
Washington, D .C. 

VIBBERT, W. H., D.D., Chicago, Il]., St. Peter’s ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALEXANDER, J. A., New Wilmington, Penn., called to New 
Athens, O. 

BRANDON, J. A., Greensburg, called to Deer Creek, Penn. 

HARSHAW, W.s. R., inst. March 20th, Ist ch., New York,N. Y. 

HAY, Mr., Allegheny Theo. Sem., called to West Fairfield and 
New Florina, Penn. 

oh ~~ W. T., Kirkwocd, I1)., accepts call to Des Moines, 

owa. 

MURRAY. Geo. R., Murray, Neb., called to Mt. Prospect, Penn. 


REED, J. A., Coy City, O., accepts call to Charles St. ch., 
New York, N » Se 


WADE, N.E., Steubenville, called to Kortiight Center, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEAN, SILAS F., Free Will Baptist, died recently, Melvin Vil- 
lage, N. H., aged 83. 

BURRELL, Davin T., Reformed, Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Collegiate ch., New York, N. Y. 

BRIGGS, B. M., Free Will Baptist, Broken Straw, accepts call 
to Dale. N. Y. 

COLLIER, GrorGE Z., Reformed, inst. March 16th, Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y. 

DAGER, Forxest E , Gotymet Episcopal, Philadelphia, Penn., 
called to Newark, N d “ 

ae G. V., Univ., ’ died March 10th, Monson, N. Y., aged 


NICOLAI, NATHANIEL, German Reformed, inst. March i6th, 
Canarsie ch., New York, N. 


SLICER, Tuomas R., Unit., Providence, R. L., accepts call to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TREAWARTHA, R., D.D., 7th Day Baptist, Pleasant Grove, 
Wis., resigns. 

WILKIE, WALTER, Meth. Epis., died March 10th, Winthrop, 
Mass., aged 77. 


School and College. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL AND COMMON LABOR. 


BY ELLEN E. KENYON, 











AmMonG the Circulars of Information, printed and dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of Education, is one of especial in- 
terest by Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, Mass. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Value of Common School Education to Com- 
mon Labor,’’ and proceeds, through a close, exhaustive and 
very painstaking analysis of the processes of labor, as per- 
formed by the intelligent and the unintelligent laborer, to 
show that, ‘in every stage and relation of labor in the 
hands of ignorance, there is a tax: in injury to the material 
operated on, in the increased wear and breakage of tools 
and implements, in the greater expenditure of force, and in 
the diminished production.” The kinds of labor chosen for 
examination in this argument are wood-sawing, turning 
the grind-stone, shoveling, spreading gravel or manure, and 
street cleaning. 

{ Simple enough, surely, are all of these forms of human 
labor; yet the writer shows science in each, and makes it 
apparent that the conditions of skill in their performance 
are a sensitized nervous system, a ready use of the simpler 
powers of reason, and a quick adaptation of muscular co- 
ordination to intelligent purpose. Passing on into the 
trades, we are taught that there is science in the driving of 
a nail, and what that science is; and that the amount of 
cloth turned out by several loems that should produce 
equally, varies according to the alertness and dexterity of 





the weaver. 


Bearing in mind the title of the paper, the reader grows 

more and more curious throughout this very interesting 

analysis of simple effort, and its results, when well and ill 

directed, calls to mind the story of the three poets whose 
combined intelligence could not suggest the trick by which 

the “ignorant”’ maid that finally came to their assistance 

put_on the horse-collar, and wonders how the writer will 

succeed in tracing the superior intelligence of the skilled 

workman to the common school. 

He does not succeed in doing this to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the reader. A number of very positive letters from 
large employers are printed, establishing the fact that the 
average labor performed by persons that have been through 

the common schools is superior to the average labor of 
those that have had no schooling by 20 per cent., and 

that a similar difference is observable in the neatness 
and happiness of the homes of these “educated” and 
uneducated laborers. The question arises, How much of 
this difference is due to inheritance? There must be, be- 
tween the two classes compared, a difference of naturat 
thrift; energy and aspiration, the one class possessing 
enough of these qualities to prompt them to support their 
children at school, the other not enough to actuate them in 
any further effort than that required to get the day's vict- 
uals and shelter. Inheritance and environment make the 
man. Inheritance having had some part to play among the 
causes of the disparity shown between the character, value 
and wages of skilled and unskilled workers, environment 
has done the rest. But the school is only a part of the en- 
vironment. The children of parents thrifty enough to pat- 
ronize the school, are taught at home many little arts that 
result in some degree of manual skill and in some power 
of judgment and criticism. To set the table neatly, pret- 
tily; to use the knife and fork properly; to ‘‘do the chores,”’ 
as a boy’s work in the household is characterized—all the oc- 
cupations of the civilized home constitute an education 
from which must come much of that greater skill and read- 
iness that employers notice in thrifty people. 

Still, some of the honor is left to the schools, and that 
these same thrifty people believe sufficiently in the value 
of ‘‘ book-larnin”’ to devote years of their children’s time to 
its acquirement is in itself almost sufficient testimony to 
the fact that there is some practical value in that part of 
education. But it is noticeable throughout the earnest 
letters of these observing men, that the greatest value is 
placed upon those forms of school work that directly train 
the powers of the individual; and means to this end not in 
general use in the;common school are suggested by nearly 
all as desirable. Some practical knowledge of chemistry 
and geology is suggested by Gen. Samuel Thomas; scientific 
and technical education by A. J. Mundella, M. P.; Cyrus 
Mendenhall asks for workingmen ‘a higher grade of in- 
struction in the science of their business”’; Mr. 8. P. Cum- 
mings, a knowledge of the arts and sciences that underlie 
occupations; Miss Martha Walbridge, natural and intel- 
lectual philosophy. These demands from the laity, coupled 
with the fact that all of these subjects, except, perhaps, 
chemistry, are begun in the kindergarten, must soon prove 
the common school a laggard, unless it quicken its pace. 

The question, What is wanted in the common scbool, is 
pretty well settled. The demandsof life are not for a few 
barrels of facts, stored away in the cellar of sub-conscious- 
ness, but for individual power over self and environment. 
Methods of giving the individual this power, tho they have 
reached their highest present development in the kinder- 
garten, are to be found in lesser degrees of adequacy in the 
technical school, the college, and a few special institutions, 
among what are known as grammar and primary schools. 
What is it that prevents the common school from follow- 
ing in the wake of these bold discoverers,? The obstruction 
is made up of three factors: the indifferent teacher, the 
politician that appointed her, and the citizen that elected 
the politician. 

Under the circumstances, what can be done by a vigorous 
school administration ? Let such a body of people take to 
itself the fact that it has survived the dangers of political 
intrigue (or availed itself of its means), and risen to power 
despite all the retarding influences that affect the growth 
of the schools. Let it assume that other cases of survival 
exist in the ranks below, and that not only good material, 
ready for use, but live material, longing to be used, may 
exist behind quiet faces in program-burdened class-rooms. 
Let it consider that latent strength for the reform move- 
ment may be found even among the indifferent, who know 
not what they do and need but waking up. Let it realize 
that until these latent energies can be developed and meas- 
ured, decisive steps in the reconstruction of school curricula 
must be attended with very great danger. Let it begin the 
work of development by compelling all teachers to study 
the history and present growth of education as a philosophy, 
a science and an art. Let it provide means for such study 
to the extent of its resources and, ifa formidable opposition 
arises to the confiscation of leisure hours for this pursuit, 
let it set apart for the purpose certain portions of the school 
term. Let it employ in the prosecution of this work those 
educators who have most largely succeeded in enthusing 
teachers. From the apparently hopeless mass of the in- 
different will soon separate themselves all those teachers 
that are capable of a high motive. 

Parallel with this line of effort should be conducted an- 
other, aimed at the voting population, who, like the indif- 
ferent teachers, are not half so bad as they are blind. 
Through the publie press, through pamphlets, circulars and 
léctures, these supporters of the common school must be 
taught what the common school should be and what its 
needs are. 

Given success in this double campaign; given a generous 
and enlightened public and a corps of teachers distin- 
guished by genera] devotion, and the politician will net 
long rule interests so vital and so far beyond his apprehen- 
sion, while the hepelessly incompetent teacher cannot long 
officially survive him. Under such conditions the school 
problem would be in a fair way to self-solution. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to thety publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES.* 


Tae most fascinating problems of his- 
tory are found near the beginnings. This 
applies especially to the rise and growth 
of all the great races and great religions. 
Even where there are written records, as 
at the beginning of Church history, and 
Mohammedan history, these are either al- 
together meager and unsatisfactory, or 
else defective at critical poimts because 
the important and fundamental facts 
were so familiar as to seem in need of no 
explanation. Where there are no con- 
temporary records the problems are still 
more obscure. The field worked in the 
book before us belongs to the lattér class. 
We are carried back to the germinal pe- 
riod of the historic Shemitic religions; we 
are asked to examine the common soil in 
which they all took root. The study is 
quite different from an examination and 
comparison of these religions. In fact, 
their presence and mature development 
are difficulties in the way of the inquiries 
proposed, The elaborate religious systems 
of Babylonia, Assyria and Phenicia, the 
lofty spirituality ef the Old Testament 
teaching, and the syncretism of Moham- 
med all, in varying degrees, by leaving 
behind or casting aside traditional concep- 
tions and modes of worship, and substi- 
tuting others in place of these, have made 
it difficult to learn what existed before 
these, at a time when the Shemitic family 
was still undivided, and when its mighty 
religious forces were still potential rather 
than actual. 

The particular interest which the study 
has for the majority of men lies in the 
fact that upon the general stock of She- 

-mitic ideas and usages was grafted the 
Old Testament religion. If that religion 
was purely supernatural, in such a sense 
that the previous mental and religious 
habits of the Shemites did not at all affect 
the mode of its apprehension and the 
forms in which it was embodied, theu of 
course its history is comparatively simple; 
and also, as history, uninteresting. It 
may still be incomprehensible, as every- 
thing supernatural is, but it is not intri- 
cate. We may wonder, but we cannot 
fruitfully inquire. This is,however,not the 
case. The Hebrew religion is a far more 
complicated matter, and therefore far 
more attractive to the earnest student, 
than it has often been made to appear. 
And it is so because a long history lies 
back of it, into whose labyrinths we are 
guided by more than one delicate and 
elusive clue. It is of great consequence, 
therefore, for our understanding of the 
Hebrew religion, as well as for historical 
studies in general, that we follow these 
clues with patience and alertness. 

It is fair to expect that they will keep 
3, forthe most part, in the mazes of 
Arabian heathenism. ani this for two 
reasons: one is that here alone do we find 
any considerable mass of materials, and 
the other, that a general Shemitic validity 
is probable for at least the main facts 
‘here presented. As to the former point, 
while the documents we possess are for 
the most part younger than the youngest 
Old Testament writings, they yet pre- 
sent a vastly more primitive picture of 
society and religion than the Hebrews 
exhibit in the oldest records we have of 
them. As to the latter, the (probable) 
fact that Arabia was the early Shemitic 
hom» and center of dispersion, joined 
with the conservatism and fixedness of 
hibit that mark loosely organized com- 
munities, lends emphasis to the obvious 
tox3n3 of antiquity borne by many Ara- 
bian usages and beliefs. In the light of 
these, Old Testament practices offer 
themselves to fresh interpretations, while 
they not seldom control and confirm the 
other evidence. For the task of examin- 
ing thefacts and generalizing from them 
Professor Smith has some remarkable 
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qualifications. -He has been devoting 
himself for years to Arabic studies, being 
now the successor of the Prof, William 
Wright as Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge. Back of these lie his special 
studies in the Old Testament. He hasa 
personal familiarity with Arabic as well 
as with the generally unfamiliar Arabic 
literature of his particular subject. He 
is keen, bold and rapid; he grasps relations 
firmly, and states his generalized conclu- 
sions with perspicuity. The book 
makes the impression of a masterly 
acquaintance with details, and a 
vigorous presentation of results. If 
there is a deficiency in his attainments, 
it is probably in respect to an acquaint- 
ance with the cuneiform documents, 
which, as representing one of the more 
developed religious stages cannot, indeed, 
supplant the more primitive Arabian 
materials, and yet can supply something 
of the same kind of test and confirma- 
tion that we find in the Old Testament. 
Professor Smith pays comparatively little 
regard to them, and this indicates a de- 
fect, presumably in his equipment. If 
there isa deficiency in his mental qualifi- 
cations it is the lack of a perfectly calm 
judgment at some points, which permits 
atone of advocacy to steal in where the 
strictly judicial isin place, and insists on 
deciding some questions where doubt 
seems still wise. But these are minor 
matters. The author isa gifted and com- 
petent man, and his book is a brilliant 
and stimulating one. It does not appeal to 
the popular mind so forcibly as his lectures 
of eignt or nine years ago did, but to the 
large body of serious students of the Old 
Testament and of the history of Western 
Asia it becomes indispensable at once. It 
is written in the form of lectures, which 
were delivered at Aberdeen, the seat 
of Professor Smith’s old college, on the 
Burnett Foundation—one of those useful 
endow ments that are so administered as 
to give the opportunity for several con- 
nected courses by the same lecturer in 
succeeding years. In the present vol- 
ume we have the first of these series by 
Professor Smith on the ‘ Primitive Re- 
ligions of the Semitic Peoples.” 

The tables of the chapters give a gen- 
eral outline of the book. After the Intro- 
duction we have ‘‘ The Nature of the Re- 
ligious Community and the Relation of 
the Gods to their Worshippers,” ‘‘The 
Relation of the Gods to Natural Things— 
Holy Places—the,” Jinn ‘‘ Holy Places in 
their Relation tu Man,” ‘Sanctuaries, 
Natural and Artificial—Holy Waters, 
Trees, Caves and Stones”; these are fol- 
lowed by six 1ectures on ** Sacrifice.” 

Among the many topics discussed in 
the lectures—and every page offers fresh 
suggestion—a few are here selected. One 
point of fundamental importance is the 
communal nature of early religion. In 
the primitive community, as far as it is 
known to us by history and observation, 
not the relation of the individual to his 
deity, but that of the community to its 
deity, is the prominent thing. Joined 
with this is the external and ceremonial, 
rather than moral or spiritual quality of 
the relation, as conceived by the com- 
munity. The observance of traditional 
rites by the proper representative of fam- 
ily or tribe, maintains the good under- 
standing with the god. Neglect of relig- 
ious usage brings divine anger and pun- 
ishment., Religious belief, in the sense of 
any particular explanation or interpreta- 
tien of religious ceremony, any insistence 
on the value of opinion in religion, is 
either unknown or altogether secondary. 
Religious rites are observed, not because 
reasons can be given for them, but be- 
cause they have been observed from time 
immemorial. These positions are of ex- 
treme significance. Their general truth 
the author has succeeded in bringing into 
clear light. We venture to make a mod- 
ifying remark in regard to each of them. 
That the early religion of rude peoples, 
being ceremonial, is based on precedent, 
not theological doctrine, is a statement 
valid for the conditions which we are able 
to observe. But it is evident enough that 
we have not, in this statement, touched 
uporm that earlier condition, when the 
precedent was established. Some be- 
lief, however vague, must anderlie the 





practice, if the practice ever had a mean- 
ing; and altho the details of the practice 
may cease to be explicable and become 
merely traditional, the fundamental be- 
lief in the existence of the gods, and in 
the religious practices as related to them, 
must in some measure abide, In fact, 
the author recognizes this, and in a future 
course he proposes to consider the nature 
of the gods at length; but it ought to be 
clearly kept in mind that the “ Funda- 
mental Institutions,” to which the pres- 
ent course is devoted, derive their vitality 
from certain ultimate convictions, how- 
ever lacking these convictions may be in 
definiteness. 

In regard to the communal nature of 

early religion the modifying remark is 
this: It will not do to deny altogether, in 
the experience of a primitive community, 
anything which may fairly be called per- 
sonal religion. Undoubtedly, the organic 
tribal life, in worship, as in all social, 
legal and moral relations, was a funda- 
mental element in primitive times to an 
extent which it is difficult for our indi- 
vidualizing habit to appreciate ; but the 
individual was never swallowed up in it. 
We should expect to find the individual 
connection with the god which became so 
prominent in the historic religions even 
of heathenism existing in germinal and 
rudimentary forms in the earliest times 
we can study. In fact, we do so find it, 
The absolute denial.to those times of per- 
sonal religion, as distinguished from com- 
munal, is seen to be a mere matter of 
definition when we read that religion was 
‘‘ essentially the affair of the community 
rather than of individuals” (p. 240) ; and, 
in the very same paragraph: ‘‘It is true 
that individuals laid their private affairs 
before the gods, and asked with prayers 
and vows for strictly personal blessings. 
But... what the gods might do in this 
way was done as a matter of personal 
favor, and was no part of their proper 
function as heads of the community.” 
Evidently this is substantially the same 
as saying that communal religion is not 
the affair of any mere individual. But to 
deny the name religion to approaches to 
the gods which are not communal but 
individual is wholly mistaken. The com- 
munal aspect of religion prevailed and 
overshadowed the private aspect; but it 
did not and could not exclude it. The 
sense of personal responsibility to God 
which the prophets taught, which breathes 
in the Hebrew Psalms, and in the Baby- 
lonian as well, and which is a foundation- 
stone of Christian belief, has developed 
immensely since the days of communal 
Shemitic religion. But it has been a de- 
velopment, not a break ; else the signifi- 
cance of that communal religion for the 
Old Testament and the New is mainly 
gone, and we have to postulate not mere- 
ly a self-revelation of God, but also a 
miraculous reconstruction of human fac- 
ulties and desires, in order to account for 
personal religion. 
_ But all this while we are lingering on 
the threshold of the subject. We must 
give at least a glance at some of the par- 
ticulars which are treated with such care 
and scholarly fullness. 

Perhaps the principle of kinship, as ap- 
plied to the relation between the gods 
and men, will be the strangest and most 
difficult part of the book to many read- 
ers; and yet the argument for this posi- 
tion would be hard to overthrow. Each 
community had its own god, or, to put it 
in another form,a god and his worship- 
ers formed one community. The rela- 
tion between them is expressed in the 
very ancient conception of fatherhood 
and sonship. The fatherhood of the gods 
is demonstrably in many cases a physical 
fatherhood. Weare not ready to go with 
Professor Smith in his extreme statement: 
‘It cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that the idea of kinship between gods and 
men was originally taken in a purely 
physical sense ” (p. 49). Probably the idea 
was not so simple as this, even in its very 
early form. Wedoubt whether “ the met- 
aphysical transcendency” of the gods (p. 
89), is, in some vague and rude sense, to- 
tally wanting in primitive religions. A 
god is not merely an ancestor. But any- 
thing like a metaphysical conception of 
deity in primitive heathenism is feeble 





and little operative. The physical con- 
ception is interwoven with it, and is the 
more prominent, Hence it seems to be 
on the physical side that the relationship 
between god and worshipers receives its 
emphasis; ée., the tie that binds them to- 
gether is practically of thesame kind with 
that which binds together the group of 
worshipers, as little to be reasoned about 
as impossible to ignore. That female 
deities should be regarded as mothers of 
those that worship them is quite in keep- 
ing. We do not enter upon the question 
whether kinship was first reckoned 
through the motber, as contended by the 
author in a previous work (“ Kinsbip and 
Marriage in Early Arabia,” Cambridge, 
188, altho this plainly is important. If 
it be so, it is prebistoric. In historic com- 
munal life, as we know it on any wide 
scale, the father takes the lead, and so 
with deities. We call especial attention 
to the interesting sketch of the idea of 
kingship with reference to the gods, and 
also that of clientage and patronage, aris- 
ing naturally when the community was 
enlarged by accretions from without. 

Of exceeding value is the discussion of 
sacred places, which points out that there 
was conceived to be an affinity between 
the god and particular districts, or spots 
within a district. The connection is traced 
between this idea and the natural fertility 
of particular places, such as oases in the 
desert. And just here is ene of the most 
fresh and striking parts of the whole 
book. We are carried back to the in- 
quiry how it comes about ‘that the 
parent of a race of men is identified with 
the superhuman being that haunts a cer- 
tain spot?” (p. 116). The author rightly 
magnifies the importance of the problem, 
which ‘is not one to be solved off-hand.” 
But in hinting at a solution he recalls to 
us ‘‘the totem stage of society,” in which 
‘*each kinship or stock of savages be- 
lieves itself to be physically akin to some 
natural kind of animate or inanimate 
things, most generally to some kind of 
animal” (p. 117). ‘‘ The origin of totem- 
ism,” he says, ‘*is as much a problem as 
the origin of local gods. But it is highly 
improbable that the two problems are in- 
dependent” (p. 118). This becomes the 
starting-point for the proof that the Shem- 
itic demons (Arabian Jinn) “‘ are mainly 
nothing else than more or less modern- 
ized representatives of animal kinds, 
clothed with the supernatural attributes 
inseparable from the savage conception 
of animate nature” (p. 123). Hence the 
wouds and thickets where wild beasts 
dwell naturally become the special haunts 
of the Jinn. Moreover, these same thick- 
ets—places of any kind of more or less 
luxuriant growth—are the homes of the 
gods. And this brings us face to face 
with the significant and as yet inexplica- 
ble proposition that those very spots 
which were once shunned in superstitious 
terror of the demons that dwelt there, 
were afterward approached in reverence 
as the abode of‘‘friendly and kindred pow- 
ers” (p. 129). The author recognizes that 
this step is involved in darkness, but the 
result is none the less suggestive; and 
we leok forward with great interest to 
the fuller discussion of the matter that 
is promised in a later course of lectures. 
At present the author is cautious enough 
to end his consideration of it with the re- 
minder; ‘‘ It is one thing to say that the 
phenomena of Semitic religion carry us 
back to totemism, and another thing to 
say that they are all to be explained from 
totemism ” (p. 131). 

We must pass by the law of sacred 
places, and other rules of holiness, as re- 
lated to man, as well as the considera- 
tion of ‘‘ Holy Water, Trees, Caves and 
Stones,” except fora word on the last- 
named, which particularly concerns the 
subject of sacrifices. 

The author shows that there was no 
fundamental distinction between the stone 
pillar or mageeba, symbolizing a divine 
presence, and the altar at which sacrifices 
were made. The latter was a develop- 
ment of the former, and the former was 
originally a ‘“‘convenient mark of the 
proper place of sacrifice ” (p. 195). (Pro- 
fessor Smith deserves our thanks for the 
destruction of the theory that the stone 
pillar had a phallic significance). At the 
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same time he questions, and with appar- 
ent reason, whether this primitive desig- 
nation of place merked also the spot 
where victims were burned, and holds, 
rather, that the use of the altar for burnt 
offerings wasa later combination of two 
originally distinct services. It should be 
observed that in the discussion of sacri- 
fices, Professor Smith’s theory of the 
post-exilic origin of the Levitical legisla- 
tion obliges him to regard the ritual pro- 
visions of Leviticus as affording no trust- 
worthy clue to primitive modes of wor- 
ship. Yet this does not wholly invalidate 
his argument for us, who cannot accept 
his theory of the legislation,since we agree 
with bim in considering this legislation, so 
far as it indicates previous usage at all, as 
standing atthe end of a long develop- 
ment, 

‘Among the chief points brought out in 
the discussion is that of the comparative- 
ly greater importance of animal sacrifice 
uver against vegetable, and, what is still 
more significant, the priority of sacrifice 
a3a communion-meal between the god 
and his worshipers, to the whole burnt- 
offering or holocaust. ‘That the ceremony 
was one in which the whole community 
took part has been already noted. The 
victim is a sacred animal, and there are 
indications which go to prove that the 
sacredness is nota mere result of its se- 
lection for sacrifice, and a natural con- 
comitant of setting it apart for the god, 
but inheres in the animal itself. The 
author endeavors to show, and at least to 
some extent does show, that the fact of 
the animal’s belonging to a sacred species 
was the ground of its use as a sacrificial 
victim, or, to use his own words: * that 
sacrifices were drawn from animals of a 
holy kind, whose lives. were ordinarily 
protected by religious scruples and sanc- 
tions; and in support of this position,” he 
adds: ‘‘a great massof evidence can be 
adduced, not merely for Semitic sacrifice, 
but for ancient sacrifice generally” (p. 
271). It would be interesting to dwell on 
this at length, as the author does. 

We turn, however, to the growth of 
sacrificial ritual. The early’ sacrificial 
meal is a confirmation or renewal of the 
tie naturally subsisting between the god 
and his worshipers, and the victim is an 
animal of a holy kind. This develops in 
two ways: One preserves the element of 
a common meal while losing the idea of a 
holy character inhering in the victim; the 
other emphasizes the holy character of 
the sacrifice, until ‘‘even a religious par- 
ticipation in the flesh is regarded as an 
impiety ” (p. 334), The author holds that 
the notion of animal sacrifice as a substi- 
tute for human sacrifice is not prim- 
itive; that human sacrifice itself “is 
not more ancient than the sacrifice of 
sacred animals; and that the prevalent 
belief of ancient heathenism, that animal 
victims arean imperfect substitute for a 
human life, arose by a false inference 
from traditional forms of ritual that had 
ceased to be understood ” (p. 346). We 
are inclined to think he is right, but in 
any case he is correct in finiling in this 
doctrine of the substitution of animal 
life for that of man, accompanied as it is 
by. examples of actual human sacrifice, 
“the point from which the special de- 
velopment of piacular sacrifices, and the 
distinction between them and ordinary 
sacrifices, takes its start” (p. 347). This 
leads the way to the discussion of the 
whole subject of the origin of fire-sacri- 
fice, the ‘‘ gift theory” of sacrifice, holo- 
causts, special and annual piacula, with 
the related questions of guilt, penitence 
and justice. 

Even this somewhat extended notice 
has given a very imperfect idea of the 
valuable contribution made by the author 
to a much neglected and most impor 
tant subject. Still less has it been possi- 
ble to call attention to the numerous sug- 
gestions on matters not in the main line 


of his argument. Issue will be taken at 
some points; but both in its side-lights on 
many topics and 1n its leading argument 
with the buttressing details, it is a work 
of the greatest consequence. It isnot too 
much to say that it puts the whole sub- 
ject of Shemitic relugion (why need we 
say Semitic ?) on a new basis of scientific 
inquiry, Future study will have to de- 
termine its lines and its direction very 
largély by the positions of this book. 
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DR. are eet IN AMER- 
A.”* 


THE new edition of Dr. F. L. Ritter’s book 
(not yet at all an old work in the first one) 
confirms us in our opinion of the merits of 
the record here set forth. Previous to its 
appearance no satisfactory review of the 
growth and rise of musical taste and its 
practical activity in the United States was 
available; and its supplementary value to 
Grove’s Dictionary, which could have ad- 
vantageously utilized some of Dr. Ritter’s 
material, is emphatic. As bistory, Dr. 
Ritter has put together a volume in which 
is ‘condensed much, and his telling of the 
story is marked by few significant inaccu- 
racies. He writes clearly; with the literary 
art necessary for his purposes, and he con- 
denses a good deal of pertinent matter 
into a small compass. As to criticism, we 
seldom find any pressing occasion to dis- 
sent from the author; and very frequently 
his judgment admirably asserts itself that 
of the thoughtful student and the catholic 
taste. We can quite appreciate the diffi- 
culty of collecting or digesting the imper- 
fect but valuable and necessary materials 
scattered through especially the New Bng- 
land Pubiic Libraries. Such a history and 
their collatiop is often Desdemona’s pick- 
ing bad from bad. The range of the book 
extends from the dawn of musical culture, 
the scarcely tolerated Puritan singing- 
schools for psalmody and the Bay Psalm 
Book, or its fellows, through the progress 
of drawing room music in the Colonies, t 
concerts and conventions in this or t 
section of the country, the beginnings of 
orchestral music and of opera, the birth 
and progress of the greal vocal or instru- 
mental societies of the East, at Boston and 
New York; and it concludes with these 
busy moGern days, in which both cities are, 
particularly New York, among the most 
active and notable musical centers in the 
world. From William Billings’s singing- 
classes and conventions in 1770 odd, to the 
performances of Wagverian music-dramas 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, is not a 
far cry, as time runs in the development of 
a national taste. What bas been accom- 
plished in America since those not at ail 
remote beginnings must astonish any one 
living in New York or Boston to-day. Dr. 
Ritter devotes considerable space to the 
careful record of the outset and growth of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York. He 
adjusts, in the process, several often mis- 
represented statements. For this bit ot 
history alone his book is of interest and 
worth; altho there seems to be noticeable 
in the consideration of the Philharmonic’s 
career the edge of a bit of antagonism to 
its present leader, or at least of underval- 
uation of Mr. Thomas’s musical work in 
America. Personal differences, however, 
are very seldom traceable in Dr. Ritter’s 
pages; and in a musical record of the sort 
they are commonly to be looked upon as 
inevitable. The account of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society is extended; 
and in the instance of another Boston mu- 
sical organization of the past, the once- 
famous Germania Orchestra, a_ valu- 
able notice of a musical influence 
is to be found. The advance of 
interest in Wagnerian music in the 
United States is carefuHy kept in view by 
Dr. Ritter throughout his book; and its 
culmination—if such a word is allowable— 
in the establishment of grand opera in Ger- 
man at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
this city, and the enormous popularity and 
intelligent enthusiasm for Wagner’s music- 
dramas, is appreciatively set forth. As to 
one aspect of the matter that is a concern 
to others than himself, Dr. Ritter justly 
delivers a warning—the gradual develop- 
ment of a star system with German artists 
and opera in German at the Metropolitan, 
which, in the case of several valuable ar- 
tists employed there, is assuming ominous 
phases. 

In the concluding pages of his History 
Or. Ritter enters very briefly and not as 
satisfactorily as might be into the new 
‘**school” of American music-writers, either 
still studying and writing abroad or re- 
turned to their own country and carrying 
on their work here, even ifinacorner. It 
is plain he considers it not yet ripe for dis- 
cussion, and that it is still*too overshad- 
owed by the foreigner in music, deservedly 
and undeservedly, to express itself satisfac- 
torily. The sky is a good deal clearer and 
one can see further into the American mu- 
sical future than a few years ago. We do not 
find Dr. Ritter is disposed to do the watch- 
man’s service. Inthe main, however, we 
must admit, as must every discerning sta- 
dent of the progress of music here, that the 
stage of our dependence for works and for 
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performers thereof upon foreign composers 
and artists is not very significantly passed 
as yet,even in this year of grace 1890. 
We are not likely to stand alone ei- 
ther as music-writers or singers or 
players for a longer time than the 
sanguine ones would have us expect—pos- 
sibly not until as many decades be past as 
lie between us and Mr. Billings. We are 
not certainly to-day in a position to dis- 
pute the amusing definition of the United 
States by a Leipzig critic some fifty years 
ago, which Dr. Ritter quotes on the last 
page of his book; and it was made as a pre- 
diction: . . . “‘ People sing, people play, and 
consider both as belonging to culture. Ina 
few years hence this will offer a rich har- 
vest to European artists.’”’” Undoubtedly 
just thisis our national predicament and it 
must be such for a goodly time in the high- 
est field of music-making; and, agreeable as 
the situation may be, it is a predicament. 


Cardinal Lavigerie and the African 
Slave Trade. By Richard F. Clarke, S. J., 
Trinity College, Oxford. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $450.) Cardinal Lavigerie 
represents, especially before the Roman 
Catholic world, the moral aspect of the 
African problem. For thirty years or more 
he has been at work for the redemption of 
the African Negroes, but only recently in 
@ position to command the attention he 
has now earned. What he has all these 
years been doing in secret, repeating in his 
prayers or to his ‘“‘missioners,”’ is now pro- 
claimed on the house-top, and the atten- 
tion of Roman Catholic Christendom has 
been called as perhaps never before to its 
duties to Africa. He has been able to ad- 
dress aud rouse a portion of Christendom 
which has remained apathetic before, and 
to give efficient aid in opening the way for 
the Brussels Conference and its possible re- 
sults tho he does not take part personally in 
its deliberations. His appeal has had some 
considerable effect on Germany and on 
Italy, more on Belgium, yet more on France 
and Portugal. In England it has not been 
so much required, but it has acted in 
the right direction and tended to keep 
the public conscience awake to the 
moral aspects of the African problem. 
The present situation of the African prob- 
lem is remarkable, and has come about un- 
der the influence of some things that have 
been goingon under our eyes openly, but 
of more things which have been concealed 
and little or nothing known of them until 
within a few years. Among the latter is 
the progress of Islamism in Africa and its 
relations to the slave trade. The English 
reading public has been fully informed on 
these subjects by Bosworth Smith, Dean 
Church, and Dr. Blyden’s remarkable vol- 
ume, “Christianity, Islam, and the Negro 
Race.”” Cameron’s disclogures and Stan- 
ley’s, followed by the fall of Gordon and 
hisSudan Government, theretreat of Emin 
Pasha, the opening of Central Africa, and 
slaye-trading marauders, have all combined 
to rouse Christendom with something likea 
start to the awful fact that slavery and the 
slave trade are depopulating Africa, whole- 
sale, by towns, by districts, and at the rate 
of 500,000 souls a year. The latest news 
from Uganda is more encouraging, and 
leads us to believe that the Christian mis- 
sionaries will be able to sustain themselves 
against the Arabs. In view of the steadily 
advancing occupation of the east coast by 
European powers, the discouraging view 
which presents itself to Cardinal Lavigerie 
from his observatory in Algiers will have 
to be modified. In the midst of all this 
anxiety and confusion the moral question 
of the redemption of Africa from slavery 
and heathenism has again become upper- 
most, and this is the question which has 
brought Cardinal Lavigerie to the front 
aod which he has heen able to impress as 
never before on the Roman Catholic world 
The volume which has called out these re- 
marks is worth notice as a biography and 
as a history. The author gives it thisdouble 
character: The biographic sketch of the 
now distinguished prelate makes the im- 
pression of a strong, simple and devoted 
man, with great powers of heart, and able 
as few men ever have been to plant a garden 
in the desert. In a barren and depressing field 
he collected his ‘‘missioners,”” and sending 
them across the desert into the region of 
the lakes built up a work which, as viewed 
from his archiepiscopate in Algiers, gave 
him an inside view of the awful problem 
Christianity has to deal with in Central 
Africa. The part which interests us most is, 
however, that which also interests Cardinal 
Lavigerie most—the African slave-trade 
against which he is now doing what he can 
te rouse thé Roman Catholic world. Part 
Second of the work before us is devoted to 
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scourge of Africa. Mr. Clarke writes alto- 

gether in sympathy with the position taken 

by Cardinal Lavigerie, which differs in 

some respects from Dr. Blyden’s and yet 
more seriously from our own view of 

what is best. Without falling in- 

to the unreserved and indiscriminate 

condemnation of Islam, he describes 
the inevitable consequences of Moham- 
medan supremacy in Africa in a warn- 
ing which would be well grounded if 
the larger view of the situation did not 
point to the strangling of the Arab domina- 
tion in Africa by the advancing European 
occupation of the coast. Cardinal Lavigerie 
believes that the Christian powers must 
support their agents with a military force— 
not large but adequate. Mr. Clarke is not 
clear as to this puint, but contents himself 
with a dispassionate statement of the vari- 
ous suggestions which have been made and 
what can be said for each, leaving the 
reader on the whole not so much ofthe 
opinion of the Cardinal as of Captain Hore, 
who, as the result of his long residence in 
Tanganyika, openly declares that such at- 
tempts at forcible suppression would fail. 
The retreat of Emin Pasha is so recent that 
it was not known*when the work was writ- 
ten and requires some unimportant modifi- 
catiousin it. Asa whole the sketch is a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. It collects from many scattered 
sources the information required for a com- 
plete view of the entire recent history, and 
presents it ina dispassionate way which is 
fair to all parties, not lessso to the Protest 

ants than to the Roman Catholics. 


Supernatural Revelation; an Essay con 
cerning the Basis of Christian Faith. By 
C. M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D., lately Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $2.50.) The basis of 
this volume is six lectures delivered by the 
autbor at Princeton during February and 
March, 1889, on tne L. P. Stone foundation. 
Only about one-half the contents of the 
printed volume could be given within the 
limits prescribed for the lectures. The rest 
is now published for the first time. The se- 
ries as a whole makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to apologetic theology—full, leisurely, 
discreet, and done with candor and circum- 
spection. Itis not to be hurried through. 
The reader will have to free his mind from 
worry, make leisure, and then commit him- 
self to the guidance of athoroughly accom- 
plished scholar who has read much, and who 
will not abuse the confidence of his read- 
ers. His essay is planted on-the ground 
where the strife of parties and opinions is at 
present hottest, but the author keeps him- 
self wholly free from the polemic spirit and 
goes his way without the smell of fire in his 
garments, Blessed are the meek! A 
striking example is found on page 347 
where, after a full and intelligent, dis- 
cussion of the limitation that must be put 
upon the extreme assertion of biblical 
infallibility, he concludes by devoting sev- 
eral pages to a stout defense of the substan- 
tial and vitally important truth involved 
in the common affirmation that the Bible 
is a perfect and infallible rule of faith and 
practice. If the topics treated in this 
“Essay” could always be discussed 
with such intelligence ou the one band and 
with such circumspection on the other, 
New School and Old School would be un- 
known. Discussion takes a wide range in 
this essay, embracing many questions that 
belong quite as much in the department of 
philosophy as of theology, The opening 
chapters are devoted to the origin and 
grounds of theistic belief, the question of 
a primeval revelation and various aspects 
of the question as to miracles. Chapter 
VIII discusses ** The Relation of Christian- 
ity to Judaism.” The remaining three 
chapters strike us as, on the whole, the ripest 
and most useful part of the book. In the 
first of Chapter IX the author discusses 
“The Record of Revelation—Inspira- 
tion’; in Chapter X ‘The Authority 
of the Scriptures,” and in Chapter 
XI “The Conditions and Limits of 
Biblical Criticism.”? The Appendix is 
composed of eight Excursuses which we 
assume to be as many reviews of important 
critical works related in various ways to 
the main subject and republished in con- 
nection with it. This general sketch of 
the contents of this elaborate volume shows 
that the topics discussed in it are essen- 
tially three—the grounds of theistic belief, 
the question of miracles, and the doctrine 
of Holy Scripture.° Details of treatment 
we have no space to describe or to discuss, 
and we have already indicated our view of 
the general character of the author’s posi- 
tien on the last of the ‘main topics named 
above, the doctrine of Holy Scripture. As 
to miracles we need only add that the dis- 
cussion is very full and gives an adequate 
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account of the present state of the ques- 
tion and of. the leading theories that have 
been proposed with all important modifi- 
cations. Professor Mead’s conclusion is 
that accepted by the mass of believers that 
the miracle is an inseperable element of 
Christianity, both when we consider its ev- 
idential value as the divine and supernatu- 
ral attestation of Christianity, and when 
we consider it as the natural character 
which a supernatural and authoritative 
revelation must assume. ‘Phe basis of the- 
ism the author finds primarily in the con- 
stitution of man, tho he asserts that the 
presentstate of the argument points toward 
an original supernatural revelation. Apart 
from its gentle, candid and non-combative 
development,the most striking characterist- 
ic of the book is its circumspection. He must 
be wonderfully well-read and aripe thinker 
who, after having gone carefully through 
this volume, does not find himself a better 
master of the subject than ever before. 
Another work on the same general subject, 
but approaching it more from the critical 
and bistorical side than the philosophical 
and theological, is Studies in the Christian 
Evidences, by Alexander Mair, D.D.. Morn- 
ingside, Edinburgh. (scribner & Welford. 
22.40.) This volume has undergone a com- 
plete revision in the second edition, which 
is now before us. It is more directly ad- 
dressed to lay readers than Professor 
Mead’s. It begins in the center of the de- 
bate between Christianity and physical sci- 
ence with a brief and popular discussion of 
the basis of theism and the ground which 
Christianity can claim to hold securely 
against materialistic denial. From this 
point the author turns to discuss “the in- 
tellectual difficulties of religion” as con- 
nected with a belief in revelation and bibli- 
eal inspiration. From this again he turns 
to the historical testimony of the Books 
and the authenticity of the New Testament, 
and presents the case in a remarkably sim- 
ple and effective way, particularly in the 
chapters on “‘Some Recent Reverses of Neg- 
ative Ciiticism.’”’ The remainder of the 
volume is devoted to miracles and their ev- 
idential value, and to the general argument 
to be drawn from the history and character 
of Christianity. Extreme positions are ju- 
diciously avoided throughout. The Appen- 
dix is unusually full, and contains a series 
of striking papers connected generally with 
the subject. We note especially the last, 
on ** The Sadness of Atheism.” 


The Reliqeous Aspect of Evolution. By 
James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., ex-President 
of Princeton College. Second edition, en- 
larged and improved. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $100.) This bold and interesting 
series of Lectures was first published in the 
Bedell Course, founded by Bishop Bedell, of 
Ohio. The second edition contains some 
minor changes in form, and a chapter on 
** Final Cause,” some materials for which 
have been drawn from Dr. A. R. Wallace’s 
recent review and survey of ** Darwinism.” 
——Churchand Creed. Sermons Preach- 
ed inthe Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, 
By Alfred Williams Momerie, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, King’s 
College. London. (Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50.) These are the boldest sermons we 
rememberto have seen. They throw away 
all restraint but that of truth, and that 
they seem to recognize ia a strict and defi- 
nite wayywhich sometimes lowers the obli- 
gation to regard prudence and consider the 
outside effect and impression of what one 
is saying. They are, however, animated 
with the love of the Master and of men, and 
are perturbative, suggestive and candid. 
——— {n the ‘‘ Contemporary Paipit Libra- 
ry ’’ we have an attractive volume of Ser- 
mons by H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St. Paul’s. (Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.00.) Canon Liddon’s merits as a preacher 
both in oral delivery and in the printed 
velume require no further notice. 
Visions and Narratives of the Old 
Testament. By George Emlen Hare, D.D, 
LL.D. (E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.00) 
The substance of this volume is republish- 
ed from various periodicals, in which the 
articles which compose it were originally 
published. They relate to such topics as 
“The Origin of the Sabbath,’ “Sons of 
God and Danghters of Men,’ ‘*God Wrest- 
ling and Wrestled With,” “Suffering and 
Expectation,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom, to be set up 
hy the God of Heaven,” etc.-——— The 
Prayer Book. Reason Why. This is a 
modest little text-book of instruction 
on the history, doctrines, usages and 
ritual of the Episcopal Church, by the 
Rev. Nelson B. Boss, M.A. Itis designed 
for parochial and Sunday-school tses. The 
author considers that St. Paul wast he proba- 
ble founder of the Anglican Church and of 
the older Christianity which Augustine 
and his Canterbuyy monks found on their 
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coming in A.D. 596. On the doctrine of the 
sacraments it holds to what we should call 
strong rather than high or sacramental 
Churchism. From a practical point of view 
the manual is excellent. (Thomas Whit- 
taker. 20 cents.)———National Needs and 
Remedies. The Discussions of the.General 
Christian Conference, held in Boston, 
Mass , Dec. 4th to 6th, 1889, under the Aus- 
pices and Direction of the Evangelical Al- 
liance for the United States. (The Baker 
& Taylor Co, $1.50.) This volume con- 
tains proceedings and addresses of this 
largely attended and influential conven- 
tion, held under the presidency of Wm. E. 
Dodge, Esq., of this city. It contains a 
large amount of interestingand stimulating 
matter from Christian speakers of all de- 
nominations and from every part of the 
country. A singularly catholic presenta- 
tion of the condition and requirements of 
our Catholic Christianity. 


The Lity Among Thorns. A Study otf 
the Biblical Drama, entitled the Song of 
Songs. By William Elliott Griffis. D.D., 
pastor of the Shawmut Church, Boston, 
author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire.” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) We do not often 
have a book of biblical exposition to notice 
which unites so many attractive features gs 
the one named above. Without being in 
any strict sense a biblical scholar, Dr. 
Griffis has taken time for his wopk, and 
done the reading required for a thorough 
and scholarly acquaintance with the “Song 
of Songs.” He has worked through and out 
of the traditional allegorical theory of its 
interpretation, and, looking at the book in 
the light of a strict and literal interpreta- 
tion, finds a place and use for it in the aanon 
of inspired Scripture whicb, withoyt being 
less important, is far more intelligible and 
probable than the other for which, indeed, 
nothing can be said. With few excaptions, 
Dr. Griffis plants himself on the revised 
translation of 1884, and with such scholars 
as Ewald, Cheyne and Godet, and the great 
Hebraists of the present century, who, in- 
stead of findingin this poem the illusive 
glare of an allegory, have discovered in it 
the epic of a true and pure woman, a satire 
on polygamy, and an inspired drama which 
teaches under forms of exquisite beauty 
and in the perfection of Oriental poetry the 
ethical doctrine of chaste love—in short, an 
inspired drama of true and pure love in the 
midst of temptation,in which the Shulamite, 
who is the object of Solomon’s atteutions, 
holds her ground as an example of fidelity 
and devotion to her uncrowned and prob- 
ably not at all illustrious betrothed hus- 
band. Dr. Griffis’s littie book contains, we 
understand, the substance of a more ex- 
panded series of addresses, which have been 
rewritten into the new, brief, and thgrough- 
ly delightful volume before us. In the 
opening sections we have some bright and 
pleasing chapters of general introduction to 
the general scenery, tone and plan of the 
poem. Thisis followed by the poem, given 
with some few variations in the words of 
the Revision, but printed in paragraphs, 
acts and scenes. The latter portion of the 
book contains a series of graceful studies of 
the salient points and topics of the poem. 
Dr. Griffis is a master of oriental imagery 
and illustration. He touches his pages 
with something of the oriental glow and 
beauty. He makes the pomp, circumstance 
and peculiar features of Solomop’s life 
stand out vividly before his readers while 
in special studies, such as ‘‘ The Dove in the 
Cleft of the Rock,’’ “* The Waking Heart,”’ 
‘“*The Garden of Spices,’ he shows almgst 
poetic powers of popular interpretation. 
Considering whata barren and thorpy field 
the exposition of this book has generaliy 
proved to English expositors, we ean but 
look upon the title given by the author to 
his book rather in the light of the reader’s 
verdict on the book than asa title. 


New Points to Old Texts is the third num- 
ber added to the series of Summer Sermons 
preached by the Rev. James Morris Whitop, 
Ph.D., in England.. (Thomas Whittaker, 
Bible House. $1.25.) They are, like those 
which preceded them, acute, bold, leadipg 
sermons, working with the leaven of the 
times, and done in all fidelity to truth. 
They are addressed rather to the adjustment 
of life to truth than of life to motive, and 
consequently are touched with something 
of that. resemblance to “ studies’’ whigh 
characterizes a good deal of our moderp 


preaching. Dr. Whiton is an eager soldier, . 


who loves to survey the enemy from the ad- 
vance line. His sermons, without being a 


bit pugnacious, strike us as rather planted 
on the disputed ground between faith and 
doubt than on that which lies farther back 
secure andin peace within the intrengp- 
ments of the catholic host. We arg gure of 


Dr. Whiton, as, for example, this in the ser- 
mon on “ Life and its Incarnations”’ (p. 55), 
where speaking of Christ as the Eternal 
Son, he remarks: 

“What we here need more clearly to recog- 
nize is the obvious but neglected fact, that all 
life which proceeds from God, and may bespoken 
of as “begotten ” or generated by Him is filial 
or son-like life. The Trinitarian term “ Son,” 
therefore, in its full extent, comprehends un- 
der Christ as Head all the Divine Life that is 
manifested or begotten in the world by the Liv- 
ing Father, who is the Life originating all.” 

Again (p. 81), in commenting on Cicero’s 
observation that the presage of a future life 
takes the deepest root in the most exalted 
souls, he says: 

“He who lacks a working belief of his im- 
mortality cannot borrow it, but must cultivate 
it by creating within himself the mora! soil in 
which it grows, by cultivating the Christly 
type of life.” 

To show the preacher’s attitude to one of 
the great questions ot the day, we quote once 
more, this time from the sefmon on “The 
Present Pledge of Life to Come,”’ where Dr. 
Whiton, inallusien to Professor Sidgwick’s 
passionate refusal ‘to believe that the 
wages of virtue can be dust,’”’ and to the 
two types of life unfolded in the develop- 
ment of man, he says: 

“It is the unique and solitary distinction of 
man from every other animal, thatin him ap- 
pears this new kind of life, which unfolds in a 
way precisely opposite to the way in which an- 
imal life unfolds. The development of each is 
through struggle. But while the struggle of our 
animal life is to possess this world, the struggle 
y moral life is to sacrifice this world. By 

persistent sacrifice of the world which the 
older life struggles to secure, the new life dem- 
onstrates its independence of the world on 
which all other life depends, and declares its 
ability to live on, even when wholly detached 
from this world.” 
This profound argument has rarely, if ever, 
been stated in so few words or in a more 
forcible manner. 


Winchester. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 
F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) Readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT who know a good book and 
have not already discovered the series of 
English “‘ Historic Towns,’’ edited by Prof. 
E. A. Freeman and the Rev. William Hunt, 
will thank us for calling attention to them. 
The volume named above is the eighth in 
‘the series, being preceded by volumes on 
London, #xeter, Bristol, Oxford, Colches- 
ter, Cinque Ports and Carlisle. This is 
historically an imposing list, tho it by no 
means exhausts what England has to offer. 
We apprehend that careful readers will find 
that the remaining surprises, possible in 
English history, lie in the history of towns 
like Exeter, for example. To most of us 
Winchester will be hardly less a surprise. 
It has already celebrated the 700th anniver- 
sary of its mayoralty. In 1893 it will cele- 
brate the 800th anniversary of its cathedral, 
and in a few years more it will celebrate 
the 1000th anniversary of the recorded death 
of a Wicgerefa or town recorder—a clear 
indication of settled government a thou- 
sand years ago. It is not a town much vis- 
ited by Americans, we suppose. Its cathe- 
dralis plain,its college is not as brilliant as 
those at Oxford or Cambridge, and the 
general attraction of the place is not strong 
enough to delay swift tourists on their way 
to Bath, Salisbury or the Isle of Wight. 
What it fails in for the tourist it possesses 
richly for the historian. It was once better 
known than London, and remained for 
centuries hardly outstripped by it in the 
race. The diocesan cathedral narrowly 
escaped being raised to the level of Canter- 
bury. It college was the model on which 
Eton was founded, and down to the end of 
the thirteenth century Winchester was the 
center ofa brilliant life which, as it has long 
since faded, is all the more surprising and 
interesting as presented in Dean Kitchin’s 
revelation of the life of Old England. He 
has dene for Winchester what Stanley 
has done for Canterbury and Westminster. 


The Old Missionary. A Narrative in 
Four Chapters. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.L, LL.D. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. cents.) This absorbing story 
is taken from the two saccessive numbers 
of the Contemporary Review, where it was 
recently published over the name of Sir 
William Hunter, whose well-known inter- 
est in Christian missions in India, famili- 
arity with their details, and acquaintance 
with the missionaries, gives the very strik- 
ing history an authorized basis. We sup- 
pose that a glaze of concealment is thrown 
over the names. The old Missionary is a 
Scotchman who first went out under one of 
a rp any Church Societies, but later 
settled down into campaigning at his own 
charges. The description of the man and 
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tribes where his work lay, of his home, his 
daughter the child of his age, of the dic- 
tionary which was to be the work of his 
life, of his growing and at last total blind- 
ness and sweet submission under the afflic- 
tion, the account of the one great struggle 
of his life with his converts in behalf of free 
and liberal ideas, and his vietory in the 
last moments on the bed of death, his 
catholic relations with a kindred-minded 
Jesuit missionary, his death, burial and 
mourning of the tribes, make a story as 
grand, as pathetic and as inspiring as 
any in the missionary annals. 

Unitarianism: Its Origin and History. 
A Course of Sixteen Lectures delivered in 
Channing Hall, Boston. (American Uni- 
tarian Association. %1.00.) We should be 
led into wider discussions than we have 
room for by a critical notice of the lectures 
contained in this volume. We will say, 
briefly, that the Sixteen Lectures which 
compose it are from well-known writers in 
the Unitarian ranks, such as the Rev. Jo- 
seph Henry Allen and the Rev. Dr, Andrew 
P. Peabody, the Rev. Brooke Herford, the 
Rev. Drs. George E. Ellis; George W: 
Briggs, C. C. Everett and others. The 
keenest piece of historical werk among the 
sixteen, in our way of thinking, is Dr. 
George E. Ellis’s paper on ‘‘ The Church 
and the Parish in Massachusetts: Usage 
and Law.” The early lectures are devoted 
to the historic aspects of Unitarianism. 
No Unitarian series would be complete 
without the discussion of Channing, 
Transcendentalism and Theodore Parker. 
The following five lectures are devoted to 
the ideal, critical, philosophical an‘ litera- 
ry aspects of the Unitarian history. The 
series ends with a lecture on “‘ Ecclesiasti- 
eal and Denominational Tendencies,’ by 
the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, which repre- 
sents very well the many hues of the gen- 
eral policy of comprehension which has 
been adopted by the organized Unitarian 
body. 


The Greatest Thing in the World. This 
is Henry Drummond’s gem of an address 
to the students in Mr. Moody’s college at 
Northfield on St. Paul’s doctrine — “the 
greatest is charity.”” (James Pott & Co. 
35 cents.) Henry Drummond is a prose 
poet. His words are winged words, and fly 
through the world. This charming ad- 
dress has already found its way inte several 
foreign languages. The present edition 1s 
corrected from the original stenographer’s 
report, and is the only authorized edition. 
The publishers have evidently felt that so 
beautifal an address deserved a beautiful 
form. 


Old England. Its Scenery, Art and Peo- 
ple. By James M. Hoppin, Professor of the 
History of Art in Yale University. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75.) The edition before 
usis thetenth of this excellent book. For 
the tourist in England on the wing, or who 
wishes to review his flight after his wings 
are folded at home, there is certainly no bet- 
terbook than this; we have never found one 
so good. It is written so well and onsosound 
and broad a basis that it is not superseded, 
but remains standard and fresh in the 
tenth as in the first edition. 


The most recentaddition tothe ‘‘ Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets”? is The Boyhood and 
Youth of Goethe, being Books 1 to X1 of the 
Autobiography * Truth and Poetry of my 
own life.” Translated from the German 
by John Oxenford. These selections are 
contained in two little volumes, dainty as 








the others in the same series. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00.) 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Pror. DoWDEN is editing Wordsworth’s 
* Lyrical Ballads.”’ 


....-Mr. C. G. D. Roberts will shortly pub- 
lish in London a volume of verse entitled 
* Songs and Sonnets of the Common Day ”’ 


....Edmund Gosse will write a biography 
of his father, Philip Gosse, who made con- 
siderable reputation in England as a nat- 
uralist. 


..--The volume of Mr. Ruskin’s poems 
now in preparation will cortain not only 
the poem issued privately in 1850, buat 
several pieces hitherto unpublished, 


-... Phe biography of Archbishop Tait 
may be looked for soon. His son-in-law, 
the Dean of Windsor, and his old friend, 
Canon Bengham, have it nearly finished. 


...-Mr. William Sharp has just finished a 
Life of Browning for the “ Great Writers” 
Series. Mr. Sharp’s justness of teniper and 
sound critival judgment in poetry will, it 
goes without sajing, make this one of the 
most attractive books of that useful collec- 
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....Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have 
just published ** Essays of an Americapist,” 
by Prof.. Daniel G. Brinton. The pros- 
pectus shows an imteresting table of con- 
tents, in four chief divisions: I. Ethnologic 
and Archeologic; Il. Mythology and Folk- 
Lore; Ill. Graphic Systems and Literature; 
IV. Linguistic. 


..The delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have arranged for the publication of a se- 
ries of half-crown volumes, to be entitled 
“Rulers of India.’”’ Each volume will take 
a conspicuous epoch in the making of 
India; and under the name of its principal 
personage will set forth the problems of 
government which confronted him, the 
work which he achieved, and the influences 
which he left behind. 


.... The Cosmopolitan is a worthy maga- 
zine. Perhaps its best papers for April are 
“The Fighting Forces of Germany” and 
“The Académie Julian.” Mr. A. S. Hardy 
has a character sketch, and Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page a short story full of humor. 
* Princeton University” is an attractive il- 
lustrated article. But the number is disfig- 
ured by several typograpltical errors; and 
some one is responsible for the murder and 
mutilation of a line from one of Keats’s 
sonnets, in Miss Bisland’s contribution. 
The Cosmopolitan should guard against 
such slips; they have an unpleasant effect: 
as if ope should be passing through a room 
full of refined people, and suddenly brush 
against a highly dressed gentleman who 
persisted, in spite of himself, in occasion- 
ally dropping an **h”’ or two. 


....Professor Huxley, in the first three 
numbers of The Nineteenth Century for 
this year, has been making some running 
commentaries on labor problems. He has 
successfully prickedin his own neat way 
that wind-bag ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” In 
this March number we have as well, “A 
Working Man’s Reply to Professor Hux- 
ley.”” It is dreary reading, and one feels it 
was a little cruel of the editor to allew the 
writer to cut the figure he does. Thereisa 
pleasant account of that good man, Bishop 
Ken—a Tory and a Non juor whom even 
Macaulay praised. Mr. Herbert Spencer is 
solid, not to say heavy, ‘‘ On Justice’’; and 
Mr. Gladstone light ‘‘On Books and the 
Housing of Them.”’ 


...The Contemporary Review adver- 
tises ‘‘ The Future of English Monarchy,” 
as the chief attraction of its February 
issue; the article is wishy-washy; it sets 
out from nowhere, and comes back to the 
place it started from. Of much more im- 
portance is a very sensible and timely 
paper on “‘ The Road to Australian Federa- 
tion’’; while for more popular interest there 
are: ‘A Voyage with General Gordon,’’ 
and “ The Late Bishop Lightfoot,’ by 
Archdeacon Farrar. Stadents will turn to 
Canon Driver’s “ Critical Study of the Old 
Testament; or, ‘‘The Taxation of Ground 
Values.’’ The March number opens with 
an article on ‘‘Communism,” by M. Emile 
de Laveleye, which every man touched with 
the communistic fad ought to read and 
think over. Dr. Von Déllinger is pleasantly 
pictured to us by one who knew him well 
personally; Mr. Andrew Lang contrives to 
be almost dull over the question *‘ Was 
Jehovah a Fetish Stone ?’”’? But one ofthe 
best critical papers of the month is Princi- 
pal Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Anglo- Catholicism.” 
Primarily a review of Lux Mundi, the 
paper isa very sound and temperate cri- 
tique on the whole Oxford Movement, its 
leaders—Keble, Newman and Pusey—and 
its lat-st development. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MC. ARMSTRONG & SON, |! 


714 Broadway, New York. 
NOW READY 3D THOUSAND OF 


Rev. James Stalker's New Work. 


IMAGO CHRISTI. The Example of 
Jesus Christ. With Introduction. By 
Rev, Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 
EV. Dr. McCOSH says: “A _—_ sessions book. 
tui of tical wisdom and , fit to 
quicken and sourish the spiritual lite “in th the soul.” 

“ This k esiderat in theological 
Uterature The pages are-beacon lighte, ighta, guiding % 











cur ham mone one can p 
dly oneal with the a woatth of the Gos- 
gets nino counels Cd perfection as to human conduct .” 


Ch we ap oe says: “ This book is sure to have a 
wine circulation. It is ughly ag may book, 
vanta  ——— will be 


a8 ctoly useful bool 
study of Ms Christ and in the Sunday-School 
Lessons for E.. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. SPURGEON. 
AROUND THE WICKET GATE; 
Or, A Friendly Talk with Seekers Con- 
cerning Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
12mo, cloth, illustrations, 75 cents. 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by A.& Son. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Naturalist’s Voyage 
around the World, 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO 
THE NATURAL HISTORY AND GE- 
OLOGY OF THE COUNTRIES VIS- 
ITED DURING THE VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD OF H. M. §. 
‘**BEAGLE.” By CHARLES DARWIN. 
New illustrated edition. With Maps 
and 100 Views of the places visited and 
desctibed, chiefly from sketches taken 
on the spot, by ROBERT TAYLOR PRITCH- 
ETT. One vol., 8vo. Price, $5.00. 





as 
the services of an +t who has visited the countries 
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of the most + OR narratives of vovag- 
on thet has fallen to ae lot to take up, and one 
which must always occupy a distinguishe 1 place in 
pm history of scientific Pavigation. —Quarterly Re- 


Djambek the Georgian. 
A TALE OF MODERN TURKEY. 
From the German of Von Luttner, by 
H. M. JEWETT. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 12mo, paper. Price, 
50 cents. 

The translator of this romance, the Hon. H. =. 


ITl. 


A History of ieaet. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE CONQUEST sy ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. ByF. C. H. WENDEL, 
A.M., Ph.D. With Maps. 18mo, cloth, 
flexible. Price, 45 cents. 

For sale by all bookeellers, orany volume sent by mail 
on recetpt of price. 
1, 3, AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Seen an interesting history of the heroism abd endur- 
of East Tennesseeans in the 4 for the Union, 

ot ot theft sitvetanes Burnside and his companions 
in arms, ahd of the relief » tneir destitution sent by 
ssachusetts and other tates, when the War had 
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“The Loyal Mountaineers 
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BEAUTIFUL 
Wlustrated Booklets for Easter. 


* They are souvenirs that everybody will 
find genuine delight in giving or receiv- 
ing.” 
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He is Risen. Ten pages, color and type........ ; 35 
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pean »" ye ~ i for 
5igx74¢. An origina 
page colored dra wines. 
Sunrise. An oblong booklet. Twelve pages. 
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Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
31 West 23d. Street, New York. 


A CAST FOR FORTUNE. 


A Story of Love and Adventure. 


CHRISTIAN REID, 
Author of * After Many Days,” “Morton House,” etc. 


COMPLETE 


Also contributions from Wilson Barrett. Richard 
Vaux, Nathaniel ayo oy my Woolsey Ba- 
con, Lonise Imogene Gu H. Herford, Sultan 
Hawthorne, Mary Fiteabeth n Blake a and others, 


ALL CONTAINED IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 








TYPEWRITERS. 
“ Save 25 to 50 Percent. 


Romingtens, Caligzaphs Ham- 
monds and all other makes, New £ 
second-han Bought. Sold. Kx- 
chan ra Send for} iva Catalogue 
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BAR R’S BAZAR. .... . e 
HARPER'S YoCNG PEOPLE.“ 

G@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by aa 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


8 and Tunes for Church Wo 
A. 8 BARNES &COo111 William ack. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
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Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





BR. N MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR. 
No Miles irom. Pitinacipila a. Nollere for 
Wane. The raw, statin ng the graduate and 
wadergraduste courses of study for the academic 
year, w li be sent on application. 


GASE SCHOOL science 
Offers courses » ay eeganiesl. ay foe’ fiiee- 


trical Engineering. 
STALEY, sident, GLEvetame ¢ G. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 

















WANTED. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s New Books. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


Vol.. XI. in American Men of Letters Se- 
ries. By JOHN BIGELOW. With a por- 
trait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A noteworthy addition to a notable series. 


Easter Gleams. 


Poems for the Easter Season. By Lucy 
Larcom. Not included in her previous 
volumes. Parchment-paper, 75 cents. 


In a Club Corner. 


By A. P. RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ A Club of 
One,” ‘Library Notes,” ‘‘ Character- 
istics,” etc. 16mo, gilt top. $1 25. 


An engaging book discussing numerous topics of 
literature, society, character, custom, ete. Much like 
“ A Clubof One,” which enjoyed great popularity. 


Sermons. 


By Jacos MERRILL Mannina, D.D., late 
Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 
With a fine Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, posit- 
paid, on receipt oy the price by the Publishers, 
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MUSIC. 
MUSIC FOR EASTER. 





Lowry. l€ pages. 

Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 

THE THIRD Day, DAY OF JOY. CAPTIVITY CAP- 

TIVt, KING OF GLORY, GATES OF Day, THE 

RISEN JESUS, by same anthor, at same prices. 

EASTER ANNUAL. NO. 14: Easter Carols by 
favorite authors—new this year. 

84.00 per 100; 5 cents cach if by mail. 

Number | to 13 previous issues, supplied. 

Full catalogue of Easter Carols, a ices and An- 

thems sent on request. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
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PIANOS 


We now offer our new STYLE 10 WATERS 
UPRIGHT PIANO (as shown in cut) includ- 
ing a handsome plush stool and embroid- 
ered cover, for #250 cash, or #275 on in- 
stallments, only $20 cash and $8 monthly 
for the balance until paid. 
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RICH, DEEP TONE WITH FINE SIN NG- 
ING Qu ALITY, full iron frame. repeating 
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New York, or for boxing and shipping to distant 
points. Prices and terms the same in all 

= Parts a | the United States. Send for catalogue 
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Financial. 


FINANCIAL LUNACY. 


Is it sheer buncombe, or lunacy, that 
leads such men as Senators Stanford and 
Cullom to submit propositions to the Sen- 
ate that the Government of the United 
States should go intu the loaning business 
by issuing its notes to farmers, and take 
as security therefor bonds and mortgages 
on land bearing interest at the rate of one 
or two per cent? We can hardly think 
these propositions to be mere buncombe; 
and if they are not, then they certainly 
are evidences of financial lunacy. This 
way of creating a currency, and making 
money plenty and easy among farmers, 
and at acheap rate of interest, would, 
if adopted, speedily wreck the Govern- 
ment in hopeless and absolute bankrupt- 
cy. 

The simple truth is, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as such, has no 
money to lend to anybody at a high or a 
low rate of interest, and is not an agency 
adapted to conduct such a business or es- 
tablished for any such purpose. It may 
as a Government collect taxes from the 
people, and, in emergencies calling for it, 
the power of borrowing money may be 
exercised, and thus debts may be con- 
tracted, to be paid at a future time, as 
was the fact during the last War. All 
this is legitimate, and within the proper 
sphere and powers of the Government. 
When, however, it is proposed that the 
Government shall issue its notes to the 
people, and take their obligations in the 
way of bonds and mortgages as the equiv- 
alent therefor, and thus go into the dis- 
count and banking business, then we have 
an entirely new idea of the functions of 
the Government—one utterly unknown 
to the Constitution, and unknown in the 
records of common sense. 

We cannot suppose that the present 
Covgress, or any other likely to be elected 
by the people, will adopt such vagaries 
as are contaimed in the propositions of 
Senators Stanford and Callom, or the 
ideas put forth by the “‘ Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union.” We have too 
much respect for Congress, and too much 
respect for the general intelligence of the 
American people, to suppose that this 
sort of State socialism will ever take pos- 
session of the Government, The silver 
mania of sham dollars, that are not in 
fact what the law declares them to be, is 
certainly bad evough; and just when this 
mania will cure itself, if ever, no one is 
wise enough now to tell. Add to this 
such a system as that proposed by the 
‘*‘ Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Un- 
ion,” of which the resolutions of Senators 
Standford and Cullom are one form of 
expression, and the miliennium of finan- 
cial confusion and general disaster would 
not be very distant. 

It should be remembered that money as 
the standard of value, and hence, the 
medium of exchange in computing and 
transferring other values, must have 
value in itself, as the product of the labor 
required to produce it, and that this value 
cannot be created by any amount of mere 
legislation. You may cram a statute- 
book with legal-tender acts, and not all 
of them put together will produce an 
ounce of gold or silver. The Government 
may run the printing-press at its highest 
speed, and issues its own notes by the 
millions each day; and it cannot create 

” real money by any such process. Mere 
evidences of debt are not such money. 
They are only promises to pay money. 
The hand of industry is the producer of 
money, just as it is the producer of wheat, 
or anything that the people need. To put 
a great mass of Government notes into 
circulation, ail of which are promises to 
pay money, and fill the Treasury of the 
United States with bonds and mortgages 
on farms, all of which are simply 
promises to pay money, is not to create 
real money, but simply obligations to pay 
such money. Let this plain principle be 
thoroughly understeod; and it will put 
an end to the financial and monetary 
heresies with which not a few men, es- 
pecially in modern times, befool their 
brains, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A MARKED change has developed in 
tinancial circles since our last review. 
The Reading corner proved a severe and 
unexpected lesson to the bears. It effect- 
ually checked operations on that side of 
the market; and, followed by two other 
surprises — comparatively easy money 
and the purchase of Burlington and 
Northern by Burlington and Quincy— 
resulted in creating a much more cheer- 
ful undertone throughout the “ street,” 
Unquestionably the latter event was one 
of the most importaot that has transpired 
in months. 

The Burlington and Northern, it. will 
be remembered, was built by directors 
of the Burlington and Quincy, and was 
of course regarded as an offshoot of that 
concern. As a rate ‘‘smasher” it had 
the most unenviable reputation of any 
road in the country. Not being a natur- 
al channel of traffic, for the reason that 
between its real terminal points it was 
the longest instead of shortest route, it 
was obliged to carry freight at rates as 
ruinous to its competitors as to itself. 
The Burlington and Northern carried 
business over two sides of a triangle 
for less than its rival carried the same 
freight over oneside. It was only a mat- 
ter of time, therefore, when the point of 
¢xbaustion was reached; for the road was 
unable to meet its fixed charges and was 
constantly increasing its debt. 

The price paid for the Burlington and 
Northern, 40, by Burlington and Quincy 
was thought to be very liberal for a prop- 
erty of such value. Nevertheless, satis- 
faction at the removal of such a trouble- 
some factor in the rate problem smoth- 
ered all criticism. The suddenness of the 
announcement gave the impression that 
insiders had taken full advantage of the 
news beforehand; so that the deal lost 
some of its speculative interest. Atten- 
tion was immediately turned to the ‘‘Soo,’’ 
an almost equally well-known ‘‘ cutter”; 
but as this line is able to command a cer- 
tain amount of traffic upon its merits and 
at the same rates as its competitors, its 
aggressiveness is less feared. 

The real importance of the Burlington 
and Northern deal is that it facilitat2s 
the formation of a new agreement be- 
tween the Western lines. Chairman 
Walker of the Inter-State Association, is 
now at work upon a new plan, said to be 
an elaboration of the trust idea of the 
bankers’ triangle, so drawn up as to avoid 
legal difficulties. The impressions that 
the rate troubles in the Northwest are in 
a fair way of being settled are strength- 
ened by indication of closer harmony 
between Louisville and Nashville and 
Pennsylvania. Managers and owners of 
Western roads are now said to be anxious 
for harmony in order to better reap the 
advantages of the large business the roads 
are still doing. The only antagonism to 
any new agreement would probably be 
from the Northwest Union Pacific combi- 
nation; but the policy of these lines is ex- 
pected to remain non-aggressive so long 
as their interests are properly respected. 

The money market was easier than an- 
ticipated. The explanation of this was 
the loaning of considerable amounte of 
time money on call; the large Treasury 
disbursements which readily came inte 
the banks, and a somewhat less active de- 
mand for mercantile purposes. Altho 
the banks lost from the continued afflux 
of currency to the interior, the payments 
by the Treasury for several millions of 4 
per cent. bonds offset this loss; and, to- 
gether with other changes, the bank 
statement actually showed an increase of 
$839,450 in surplus reserve. Another fa- 
vorable factor to both stocks and money 
was the reduction of the Bank of Eng- 
land rate to 4 per cent. London has been 
a better purchaser of American stocks: 
and the supply of foreign bills has been 
further augmented by drawings to pay 
for industrial enterprises in which Brit- 
ish capital is embarking more freely than 
in railroads, 

Local bankers are still cautious about 
the effects of April settlements, but these 
have been so fully anticipated that, while 
some stringency may be looked for, there 
is less reason for anxiety on this score than 
appeared necessary a few weeks ago, 








Sixty to ninety day bank bills are now 
quoted at 2$@2{ in London, while in 
Pazis the open market rate is 2 per 
cent. and in Berlin 3¢percent. It should 
be added, however, that an uneasy feel- 
ing prevails in Europe; the large specula- 
tions in foreign securities and home indus- 
tries having tied up large amounts of 


capital in doubtful schemes, 


Lotally the general situation is practi- 
cally unchanged. There is increasing 
complaint about the condition of trade, 
but, as all indications point to large vol- 
ume, it must either be profits that busi- 
ness men are dissatisfied witb, or else that 
earlier expectations have been unreason- 
able and disappointment follows. Clear- 
ing House returns are running steadily 
larger than even the liberal gains of last 
year; the percentage of increase last week 
at the principal cities in the United States 
being over 15 percent. The largest gains 
are in the Middle and Middle Western 
States; the smallest in the Eastern and 
Pacific States, the latter showing a posi- 
tive decline. 

Railroad earnings also continue flatter- 
ing, the reports of 151 roads in February 
showing an increase of $3,071,000 gross, 
or over 11 per cent. It would not besur- 
prising if gross earnings failed to keep up 
these large comparative gains when 
placed against those of 1889; but it may 
also be noted that many of the roads have 
been expending heavy sums for better- 
ments during the last few months, and 
that net earnings in many cases should 
show up more satisfactorily than of late, 
even should gross- earnings not present 
the same flattering results. 

Pennsylvania has decided to issue $20,- 
000,000 new stock, which it is expected 
will be issued in lots during the next two 
years as wanted. The funds thus ac- 
quired are.to be used for new construc- 
tion purposes. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad declared its regular quarterly 
dividend of one per cent., payable April 
15th. The statement for the quarter 
showed a surplus of $14,000, compared 
with a deficiency of $325,000 for the same 
quarter last year. Allof the Vanderbilt 
Eastern lines are known to be doing a 
heavy business, and were among the 
firmest shares on ‘he list. 

St. Paul has declared a dividend of 34 
per cent. upon the preferred stock, and 
showed net earnings for the seven months 
of $6,375,000. 

At the annual election of Louisville, 
New Albany and Chicago a complete 
change in management: resulted, W. F. 
Black, a Pennsylvania man, being ap- 
pointed General Manager. 

The contest in Reading is still progress- 
ing. Opposition to the Corbin manage- 


ment is increasing among bondholders: 


and stockholders, and a strong effort will 
be made to dissolve the voting Trust and 
oust Mr. Corbin. The prospects of suc- 
cess are not very encouraging; but the 
prospect of a struggle promotes activity 
in the stock. 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Specie.........+ $78,470,300 $77,365,900 Inc.. $1,104,400 
Legal tenders.. 25,194,000 25,547,000 Dec.. 353.000 
Total reserve... $103,664,300 $102.912,900 Inc.. $751,400 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

$B. coceccceccses 102,613,500 102,701,550 Dec.. 88,050 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements.... 1,050,800 211,350 Imc.. 859,450 
Excess of reserve March 16, 1859.............+. 8,070,875 

UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Askd. 

44s, 1591, Registered. -1084g 14 
43s. 1891, Coupon. . --10346 104 
4s, 1907, Registered -121% = 122% 
4s, 1907, Coupon.... 12284 


Currency 68, 1895.. 
Curreacy 6s, 1896 . 


Currency 6s, 18%... 120 
Currency 6s, 1893. . 1% 
Curvemey Os, BED. .scccvescccecccescegeccscces 125 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations. at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





























Bid, Asked. Bid, Asked 
America..........212 218 |Manhattan....... 190 19%5 
American Ex... 2 165 | Mechanics 205 225 

As Park.... — . %8 |Mercantile 23) 
Nat...... 20 30 /M ro 1 1616 

iteh’s &Vrov's.130 — |M ’ Ex. .1 — 

WAY... +005 300 arket & Fulton.222 230 

hommerce..c, oi |Metropolitan.. 8-9 

eeberee pt oeee 

Gorn £xchange.:240 “— |Metropolis....,.. BB. = 

Dhemical ,....+. 4500 5000 Siepee Weert. ...268 - 

tral Navi... | 150 eo sieved = 

ta)......188- — |New York.,....- 0 mB 

ecccboocces ee | — Ninth Nat’.,.....15 1 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Bank of England has reduced its 
rates of interest from 44 to 4 per cent. 

The sales of real estate last week, in- 
cluding the leases on the A. T. Stewart 
property, were very heavy and generally 
at eatisfactory prices. 

Bank stocks, except the Western Na- 
tional, continue in great demand. The 
closing sales for the week were as follows: 


Central National Bank............s0es0++++++++2Bveeee AAD 
Importers’ and Traders’ Bank..............-. = 555 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank.................10......250 
TRBCRBEIS Moin. 0 oc cc ccccscccccccscccccccces eee 226 
Phemix BaMk. ......000: scocccccoscccessovccece 100...... 138 
Western National Bank...............-.000.++ 200. 96 


The weekly bank statement shows: 
March 8th. March lith. Changes. 








BRB, 2.0 csewcegesd $406,290,100 $404,682.100 Dec. $1,548,000 
Deposits........... 410 806,200 410,454,000 Dec. 352,200 
Circulation 3.472.700 3,519,700 Inc. 47,000 
Legal tenders..... 25,547,000 25,194,000 Dec. 353,000 
Gi eccsscccccesse 77,365,900 78,470,200 Inc. 1,104,400 

Reserve ......... $102,912,900 $103,664,300 Inc. $751,450 
Reserve required. 102,701,550 102,613,500 Dec. 88,050 

Surplus. ........ $211,350 $1,050,900 Inc. $839,450 


The surplusa yearago was $8,070,875, and two years 
ago $10,012,250. 

Sterling exchange quiet. Posted ask- 
ing rates $4.82} for long bills and $4.854 
for demand. Actual rates are $4 814@ 
$4.82 for 60-day bills, $4.844@$4.844 for 
sight drafts, and $4.85@$4.85} for cable 
transfers. 

Mr. James G. Cannon, late Cashier of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank, bas been elected 
Director and Vice-President of the Fourth 
National Bank in place of Mr. Wm. H. 
Perkins, resigned. A wise selection, 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of America, Mr. 
Wm. H. Perkins, a first class business 
‘man was elected President, in place of 
Mr. E. W. Corlies, deceased. 

Mr. Perkins was recently Vice-President 
of the Fourth National Bank, and re- 
signed to accept the above appointment. 
He comes of a family of successful bank- 
ers, his brother being Mr. E. H. Perkins, 
Jr., President of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank. 

THE Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and one-quarter per cent. payable 
on and after April 15th. The following 
statement exhibiting the condition of the 
Company was presented: 


Surplus October Ist, 1889, as per last 





GRMOOTIY TGIGES. .ccccccccsccccscccccces $9,308,208 65 
Net revenues, quarter ended Dec. 3ist, 
BRED. vecccccccccccccccscccccce coesccccccces 2,007 876 61 
$11,316,085 24 
From which deducting for— 
Dividends of 2 per cent. 
paid January lith....... $1,723,826 26 
Interest on bonded debt.. 214,955 73 
Sinking funds.............. 20,000 00 
——— $1,958,781 99 
Left a surplus January Ist, 1890, of...... $9,357,208 25 





The net revenues of the quarter ending 
March 3ist, instant, based upon near- 
ly completed returns for January, 
partial returns for February, and es- 
timating the business for March, will 


DOGS. 2 osc cccccccecoriccocccccccovcccce $1,550,000 00 
Add surplus, January Ist, as above..... 9,357,305 25 
: Saar $10,907,308 25 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds.......... $214,955 00 
Sinking funds............. 20,000 00 = $ 254.955 00 
Leaves a balance of. steveccesccceesesesces $10,672.348 25 


It requires for a dividend of 144 per cent. 


on the capital stock..........0...-seeees 1,077,891 42 
Deducting which, leaves a surplus, af- 
ter paying dividend,................0... $9,504,956 83 


The United States Treasury received 
during the week tenders of $658,700 44 
per cent. bonds at 1034, and $2,615,350 4s 
at 123, all of which were accepted. . 

Money is more plenty at from 3 to 44 
per cent. on call, the closing rate for bank 
balances being 3 per cent. on mixed stocks 
as security. 

The city of Boston 4-year 10 per cent. 
loan, was sold at $104,281—netting, to the 
buyer, a yearly interest of about 34 per 





cent, 
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DIVIDENDS, 


The Ovtonne, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Co y has declared a divi- 
dend Seat» ollars and fifty cents per 
share on the preferred stock, payable 

April 16th. 

AM he Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and one-quarter per cent., payable 
April 15th. 





Letters — qiiaty svturau.! 


ble transfers to, all principal 

n coun es, Austra- 

f l it. Thomas, St. Croix 
0 and the British West Indies 


™ issu ia Tri 
Credit. i'n. rere. scans 
oe flse puy and sel! 2 Investment 
fecelve a0cou oa *° Securities. 


8, 
rms and Indi Rais. on favorableterms, and ma‘ 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all! points in ‘ih 
United States and Daneda, a aoe CS drafts drawn inth 
United States on fore’ 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


paneer tranaact 3 Seyeral Je rust and An- 








ene.eee 00 

cuaronnQEete At State Auditor. $100,000 00. 

6 Pall CEN real ertate loa de and guaranteed. 

6 PER C Le EBEN = ae by the 
mpeoy soon bet trustees. 

5. P it CENT. & AID ON E DE OSITS. 


Correspon‘teace Bath A from parties desiring to 
mnake sate investments. 





The west is a wonderful bor- 
rower; but it pledges good 
security. 

Lending here involves no 
thought, no care, no doubt, 
when you choose your lender 
wisely. There is no occasion 
to guess. 


We send a pamphlet. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Miss@uti; or 
Portsmouth, Negi ampshire. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 

TIES, CITIES, 
W RKS CO'S., ETC., 
equpnt Ano ante. 


Deal in Gov’t Land W: d Sert 
Receive aaoounte ‘and ‘Extend all the Facilities Bt 
a General Banking Dastecss. 


Solicited 
Corresp 


S_ A. KEAN & CO., Banxers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


What is better than a first Mortgage on 
Oo improved property in a growing city. 
O Loans placed at nine per cent., having” 











for security property that is worth at 
least three times of amount loaned. 
Large business in this line, with years of ex- 
perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Best references furnished. 


J. ©. BROCKENBROUGH, JSr., 
Tacoma, Washington. 





JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of good standing. Thorongh 
experience. Go B rates of interest. Choice Western 
nvestments. 
JOHNSON, “MoLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


MINNEAPOLIS:252 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees an 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Reel 





Estate Titles a defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Tf insured Mortga- 
gee acquires Captual fee Shee foreclos- 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Ca 000, 


Liability of Stockholders, $1, cobiooe 5 pond 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, , $200,000 00,000. "netting 
age s for pate. 

leider 6 6 to 7%, with 


tle. Address the See y- omared UU this Paper 
IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irriga tarms, and are SAFE. We 
querantes Tver cons... a a) pagenees of Principal when 


ue ae for our Pros 
a LOAN 
36 "Eguitable, Bh Bai afetas i} Dew Block, 


R.E “Honten,. penrery! + 
““'¥. @. PA ERsON aha Manager. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


ven to arenaetis for non-resi- 
ba est Bo sire a A & outs cael Goan 


"cero, Penge! Dap Maren, Mich 
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money on CITY 
MOR AGES. oo yore time at 10%, or on 
pe to Bre got 5%, Sve ver GOLD 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
But. bina ikvEs fuente) in y PERMANENT 


wmauemee to 


THOMAS & CO., (Incorporated), we 
TACOMA, "WASHINGTON. 


Southern Investments. 
CEORCE B. COWLAM, 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
Town Site, Mineral & Timber Lands. 
For six E zeae | I nave Deen, making, for syndicates 


and capi broad, railway surveys, 
reconnoissances, and investigntts 2 titles, 








of Southern on— 
ent and future industrial Sovetone nt in 
These 








Georg 
built, sui = yer Plans are 
at Be ing a for thelr rdevelopinent by -*) 


6x0ITY MORTGAGES 7, 


COMPLETED LUANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y, 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
viliiiabblink acres. 


Firs Securities 7 and 8 ver cent. Denver 
Real Estate nvestmeats, improved and unimproved 


prope 
DENVER, COL. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


If yor wanta good SIX or SEVEN r cent. 
mortgage on Kansans City, Mo., or Kansas City, Kan- 
eas, Druperyy. , or Bonds, Bank "Stocks, or Shori-time 

ateral Paper, write us. ‘ 
to. 


WHIPPLE LOAN & TRUST 











ding of manufacturing 
by _ extensive —. 
Southern aeeel ment has only begun, A as fas 
ee safe, solid and well-founded 
the advantage of accurate know e of the 
country yn trom the ground —s by years of the 


many ¢ rs, expe and prospectors, 
and the expenditure of | of iarge sums of money, | am 
able to ote. ap bor el investois, a 
2 eoouss rity 2h wah oe bn can Re other- 
nda Droft oor Tavintinomts in good, 
solid K. . site and other properties about the devel- 
opment of which I am thoroughly informed. and in- 
vestments which will yieid hundreds, and often thou- 
sands per cent. of profit on their cost. 
GEORGE B. COWLAM. 


CHOICE LANDS 


CLOSE TO THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


The growth of Denyer in last three Hy ig is un- 
PH the WESfEKN HEigsP it has 
been . substantial and beaw ~. pre se A 
grandeur and p of 4 Scene ry adja- 
cent to C7 West, unexcelled in the WORKL 

mate ar png tne he most favored districts of SOUTH - 
ERNF ANG or ITALY; vast mines of gold, silver, 
and qumpenens other metals; and last, but not jeast, 
an admirable system of IKRIGATION, which pro- 
duces abundant crops regardless of vicissitudes of 
rainfall. [f you wanta fine farm, a ten-acre plot, a 
suburban residence lot or a good investment where 
your money wilt be safe, “nares 


THE PLATTE LAND Co., 


S.J.GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Colorado. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non.resi- 
dents. Have tacilities for placing small sums. Write 
particulars. 











for references a 


Cc. E€E. RICHARDSON, 
325 West Superior Street, Dulath, Minn. 


SAFEST OF AEL 


INVESTMENTS. 











First, Mortgage Bonde, 7 to &$ per cen 
Semi-Annual Interest Ne ted bythe W.B. 
Clark Investment Oo., in sums off200 anc upward. 
Prompt payment ot Principal! & nterest Coupo 
made and remitted to lend without charge. 
BEST LOCATION IN THE > ° Fifteen 


Years’ Experience. pape c 
a. Refet to the The Independc 
ircular and references before you 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE QUT ARLE Teper Farrany OF 


;, Sena for form, 
vest elsewhere. 





at5 per cent we nes tS pemt-a puall pally at Importers’ 

ational oO 

first mastongns on = ha a. estate in Eastern 
Trus 


- SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES,Treas. C. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 


JOHN MATTLER & CoO., 
DENVER COLO. 


Are prepared to offer city lots from $100 upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from 810 15 percent. perannum. First mort- 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


AL. TOWNSEND 
Farms, Garden, Fruit = Soizy Lands, 


aN "ka ENTS, 
Abstracts. 


nvestments made for non-residents. 
1034 14th Street. Denver. Colornda. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 








Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans wade: and guarao- 
teed. Debentures issued e the Com secured by 
First Morte: y trustees. Interest ot papnbte 


eld 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and eneen aa foratepet it désired. Cor- 
‘or pa: 


. L. CLARK 


b: ieee Tres, e- Pres.C.P. W EBST«&R. Cashier. 
OaaTES Cane 18 Wall St.. Agents. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth isnow where Kansas City, St. Paul 
Minneapolis and Omaha_were eight’ yea ars ago, 
and inv 1 a as 








ents made in Duluth now 
Bairegs as investments made in those 
Now is the bY LY anticipate the cavances 
that are sure to follow 7.roet 3 
opmentsof 1889. For ail’ in 
erty, etc., call on or wri 


Cc. E. LOVETT oo CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and business property a spec falty 


OMAHA 


cow and = 
on, prices of prop- 





ipatan and interest 
collected an mitted rite for full particulars. 
THE MCCAGUE INVESTMENT CO.. Omaha, Neb 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
. DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 

nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
—— offered to the public. 





Messrs. Hira: mang & Son, New York ne. 
Messrs. Morton, 5 Loy | Co., New York City. 
Geo. G. V pas of the Sein National 


ity. 
F. D. Gray, Esq.. 2 National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, ‘Chicago. Lil. 
F. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
nase p me Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


SEATTLE |: 








he * Quecn 
ony ” and Me- 
epolte ~ a the 








gage loans from 6 to 10 per cent. Corr 
solicited. 





T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN GIBSON 
INVES Eon Bo,” 


CasH CAPITAL akg Patv IN, $25,000. 
Investments in Real Estate made for non- 
residents. Placing First Mortgage Leans 
a specialty 
Reterences: 1st National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 


DENVER, COLO. 


THOUSANDS of Eastern panto who have never 
seen Denver have made money by investing there. 
eeyy & joans ase 8 per cent. on go securit: . guaran- 





for pam ‘et, * Wacts A it Denver "--to-da: 
" ok R. BUKCHARD, DENVER, gaa 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway; New York. 





. WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


y] YEARS OF 
i SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN vt bedoprgd co. 


Pia rhe homer 








U0 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE CITY. 


‘ 


= e resets Descriptive Matter write to the 
ing Real Estate and Financial Brokers,Seattle 








“| Causferd Cnover 








10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 107 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Beston, Mass. 








Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 


The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wishto have your 
money earn something better than the orai- 
nary rate of interest, invest 1t in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terma 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


= 
DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the vast tive years nas made a profitable in- 
vestwwent. Many who gh aores a the property 
ak madein fro 


ne and re iaknmatien tx farcabehen upon 100% 
Tit Gi CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
DENVER, COL. 

DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It isno longer necessary for ~amern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities ~ saree 
Business so "Hick for mutual 
&B 








EY 
1551 RICK oe St., Denver, Colo. 
References: THE LDUPERDENE. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Rank. Denve 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


mm he Se et See, 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
ears in Lowning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
exas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 

eh paid. Lvans pay & per cent. net to investor. 
Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
san Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to The Cenatien, Union or 
“ The Indevendent,.” New Vork City 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN -CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #%600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION mayne 


This company is a legal depository for mone dy 
ta and is authorized to act as gua 
rus 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


WILSON G. HUNT, GEO. HENRY , Wannem, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 





SAMUEL SLOAN, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JAMES Low, eyes COOPER, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, . BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, cH ARLES 3. SMITH 

JO J R WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


ALEXANDER E. OR 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, pad Fe H. macy. in. 

Wm. D. -LOAN 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GusTav H. SCHW AB. 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. 

ROBERT B. MINTU GEORGE F. VIsTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louts G. HAMPTON. Assistant Secretary 
DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO, et AEE AND ST. PAUL R’y Co., 
ORK, March 12th, 1890 ; 
a hap hy IS WEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 
dend has been declared from net earnings dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, of three dollars and fifty 
cents per share on the preferred stock of this com- 
Pany puyable on the léth day of A “ied a, atthe 
office of the company, 42 Wail Street, 
The preferred stock transfer book will close on the 
29th day of March, at 12 M., and reopen on the 17th 


day of April next. 
FRANK 8S. BOND, Vice-President. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New YORK, March 12th, 1890. 


DIVIDEND NO. 86. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 5ist inst, 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of April next to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of March instant. 

Phe transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th and reopened on the morning 




















of April lst next. 


R, H, ROCHESTER, ‘Treasurer, 
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Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE older the year grows the less sat- 
isfactory does it become in the dry goods 
trade, and the past week must be pro- 
nounced disappointing at the best in all 
directions. The chief outlet for the dis- 
satisfaction, which is becoming very 
noticeable, is grumbling at the weather, 
in which, in so far as it is still of a most 
variable and disagreeable character, there 
is no change—which is paradoxical but 
correct, It is not onlyin the city trade 
where the bad effects are felt in restricted 
business right ei ie from the retail 
stores up to commission houses; but the 
wretched condition of the roads in many 
Western States is so seriously retarding 
deliveries that business is hampered there 
and the volume of re-order demands de- 
cidedly reduced. The South and South- 
west buyers have also been in a quiet 
mood, the result, no dgnbt, of the freedom 
with which they have lately stocked up. 
Collections have been’ reported generally 
fair; but the statement made a week or 
two ago, in this column, that they were 
not satisfactory, has been verified this 
week by the failure of a large wholesale 
dry goods house. The house in question, 
Mesars. Harbison & Loder, of Broadway, 
attributed their misfortune chiefly to slow 
collections. The liabilities are stated at 
$400,000, but the realizable assets are not 
yet fully ascertainable. 


COTTON GOODS, 


For staple cotton goods the demand 
during the week was poor, and in com- 
arison with the age smay of the past 
ew weeks, and with the corresponding 
time in previous years, was disappointing. 
There was nothing like animation in any 
one branch, and in most indisputable 
dullness. The hardening tendency lately 
noticeable in certain sheetings and 
bleached cottons has quite disappeared; 
bat prices are steady, while there is in- 
creasing irregularity in such colored cot- 
tons as denims and cheviots. White 
goods, table damasks, and crochet quilts 
are in fair request and steady in price. 
Messrs. Jobn L. Bremer & Co. have ad- 
vanced Stark & Amoskeag bags } each. 
Wheelwright, Eldredge & Co, are intro- 
ducing, with marked success, a heavy, 
fine, 36-inch brown sheeting, made by the 
Clifton Manufacturing Company, 8. C. 
The goods are claimed to be the best ever 
made in the South, and their fabrication 
is certainly highly creditable to the mills, 
Price, Tic. per yaid. The business in 
print cloths was of fair extent, but the 
tendency has been toward lower prices, 
and sales have been made at 3 7-16s, per 
yard less 1 per cent. for 64x64s at Fall 
River, and 3éc. at Providence and Boston 
for near futures; 56x603 are quoted at 3c. 
per yard nominal. Prints have shown 
some irregularity, especially in fancy 
styles, and prices are somewhat unsettled; 
but no standard grades have been reduced 
in value. In low grades jobbers have 
moved fair quantities, but outside of 
these business hasbeen rather restricted, 
neither commission houses nor jobbers 
being able to distinguish any vigor in 
the operations of buyers. Printed cotton 
dress goods, ginghams, and wash dress 
fabrics are quietly steady, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Dress goods are without material alter- 
ation, soft wool and worsted varieties be- 
ing in light request by package buyers, 
with some movement on account of pre- 
vious transactions. Prices are steady, 
stocks being in good shape. Men’s-wear 
woolens have ruled slow in the line of 
new business ; but in some descriptions 
‘of heavy goods fair re-orders have 
come to hand. Agents report stocks still 
well kept in hand by deliveries on previ- 
ous business and muilis running too close- 
ly on orders to admit of much accumula- 
tion. 





READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE reduction of cost on any given article 
a co operation is very well ew in 

e case’of weekly newspapers like THE 
IEDarampant. _ We furnish to several 
thousand people, each paying a very small 
sum of moaey, what would cost if pur- 
chased alone, a great many thousand dol- 
lars. The cost of THE INDEPENDENT at its 

eee subscription rate of $3.00 a year is 
only six cents a week. When the subscrib- 
er takes advantage of our club rates and 
obtains the paper at $2.00 a year the cost 
per week is only four cents. This sum is 
ridiculously small for the value received, 
and there is scargely a person or a family 
in the United States who cannot take THE 
INDEPENDENT on account of its cost. We 
have known huudreds of cases where the 
cost of THE INDEPENDENT for a lifetime 
has been saved to a subscriber by the in- 
formation given in our columns. renew- 
ing for two years an old subscriber can 
save $1.00, or by renewing for five years he 
can save #.00. A very large proportion of our 
old subscribers take advantage of our favor- 
able club rates and renew for trom two to 
five years. These rates are, of course, ap- 
plicable to new subscribers as well, and 
we invite them to give them their serious 





= 





consideration. Subscribers are requested 
to remit direct to us for their — 
rs or 


numbers of the _ ron regular rate 
of THE INDEPENDENT is $3.00 a year, which 
is cheap enougb, but at the same time any 
old or new subscriber can obtain it at a 
less rate by taking advantage of the tol. 
lowing club rates: 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three » OR AS. —_— 
Four TTS.b~ wel omaeaweeaa 2.12 “ 
Fiveormore** —.....4 «s+ 20 * 


THE INDEPENDENT does not believe in 
> its paper to people who do not 
wish it, and P therefore adopted, several 
years since, the cash plan of doing busi- 
ness, by which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 
pinsticn of the time paid for. If, however, 

is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
qnhestigtien, we will take pleasure in con- 
Gnaieg Be the epee upon receipt of a postal- 
card reques' 
Our F Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other rs or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
ENT. We are supplying 2 indi- 
viduals, reading rooms and institutions 
witn their entire tists of periodicals for the 
yee 1890, in some cases the orders amount- 
gtoa large sum. 


TWENTY-TWO OUT OF TWENTY- 
FIVE PREMIUMS ON POTATOES. 
Messrs. H. J. BAKER & BRO. 
At the Dowty Fair, held at Bougni 
ber, 1889, Ira W. Hoag, of Paw! 





took inp out ee the 


states they were grown the use of your Special 
Potato Manure, which gave a very large yield for this 
—— eared a scabby to in the wi whole lot, and 


y rot, so prevalent this se 
she He thinks the extra rei! of the Poi Potato will pay 
for the fertilizer. AME ads OLDs, 
Supt. of Halls. 
Nov. 25th, 1889. Dutchess Co. Agl. Society.—Adv. 


A PUBLIC | BENFFIT. 
TSE feersling public pee already been 
efited L BL combi ween the 
Northw rand the acific Railway systems 
one the ‘cetablishment of what is now known as the 
Union Pacific and Northwestern 
éd train service from the 
Features of the new 


from Chicago to Denver and Portlan 
change. These trains carry por ithe lenace: Sleeping 





Cars trom Chi to gy 
3334 hours; Portland, 8 hours: San Francisco, 8% 
hours; so) e Ly rs who do not 
wish accommodations in tira: clase sleepers, luxuri- 
ous rectining yak rough to Denver 
and Portlan in which acccunmese- 
tions are land un through 
from Chicago to P nd, intwhich the. vchat e fora 
completely i 2 as all 
mesis en route are af tn tn the" eat of pitting Cars, 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern Line 


= all classes of passengers the very best accom- 
m ions 
Another feature of the service, provided by the ro 
cago and Northwestern Ratl AI which is hight 
preciated . the weres es is Fast Vest: fied 
train (Coac slee ‘ining cars ee 
nne- 


= daily between so and St. Paul and 


is, car’ fing through buied Sleepers bet ween 
C ap 
penth weetert Company was the plenesr in 


raliread building in the West, and it is still in the 
lead in supplying the Cardien public with a the 
benefits thet are conferred by y pepecteris of equip- 
ment, through train service and between 
Chicago and all points wens and north west, 


O’NEILL’S SPRING OPENING. 
ns. H. O’NEr —y LA Co., ot Sixth pevene, twee- 





of spr D 


= , da flowers: | 
est and most reeloaks am d 


rticular- 
lance of 
If cost. This oppor- 
tunity should be taken advantage of by all those who 
are in need of anything in this line. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN aber eres TLONAL AS- 


AT the next meeting, Ei ae 9th, 1890, 10:30 a. ui. Ly 
Lewis Avenue Congregational Church, Brook! 

N. Y..the Association will examine candidates tor 
licensure to preach the Gospel. Persons intending 
to present themselves should notify the Secretary, 
the Rev. H. H. MCFARLAND, W haven, L. I., at 
least one week before the meeting. 


CARPETS, 


WE INVITE INSPECTION TO OUR 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS IN NOVEL EF- 
ag SIN 




















ROYAL Wi WILTON VELVETS, 
M vert SONS ¥ AND PEST BY 
% USSELS, FELXS. AND EXTRA 
GRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
Upholstery Goods. 


OCR ASSORTMENT OF FINF SATIN DAM- 
ASKS, SPUN AND RAW SILK TARVER co COL: 
SFP, MOHAIR PLUSHES WAS NEVER SO COM- 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW. MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE AND RED CHECK MATTINGS, 
Ri-y- $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


ALSO FINES SEAMLESS JAPANESE MATTL ix@s 
NG RP), FOR DECORA TIVE 
SORES. ON COMPLETE LINE O 


FURNITURE, 
con. * ake UPAOLSTERING, AT MODERATE 


PRIC 
AGENTS’ FOR HALL’S CELEBRATED BED- 


ssi ENE AAP UAT On FR 
Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., New York. 


Monel, 


CARPETS. 


Spring Importations of 


SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
Royal Wiltons, 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. 


A New Fabric, 


BIGHLOW AXMINSTERS. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


The stock ot these highly prized 
fabrics is unique, and it is seldom 
as fine a collection can be shown 
at onetime. Sume extra fine pieces 
for Libraries and Dining-Rooms. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
Proadovay KH 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 





B. Altman & C8, 


18th St., (9th St. and Gth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


THE 


ENN) CORNE 


Combines perfection of 
shape with durability and 
comfort. 

Made ina Large number 
of Models, adapted to all 
figures. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST, ST., 


NEW YORK. 








FINE DISPLAY 


3) SPRUNG MILLINERT, 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


1,500 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


NEW COLORS, NEW SHAPES, 
NOVEL DESIGNS. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF 
Untrimmed Bonnets & Hats 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND 
CHILDREN. 


We make special efforts 
to give our customers the 
best variety in Children’s 
Trimmed and Untrimmed 
Hats. ys 


CHOICE COMBINATIONS 
ae “a 
FLOWERS, 
NEW LACES 
AND NETS. 


THE LATEST DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS IN IMPORTED 
SPRING DRESS GOODS AT 





ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 





SPRING OPENING. 


LADIES’ 


CLOAKS & SUITS 


We have. just received our second 
of NEW SPRING 
DRESSES, WRAPS and LONG 
GARMEMTS, also a choice selec- 
tion of Ladies’ London and Paris 
COATS JACKETS at re- 
markably low prices. 


1,500 Fine IMPORTED 
JACKETS, in a variety of 
colors and black 


$4.98, $5.98 and $6.98. 


Ladies’ Fine Silk Wraps, silk 
lined and richly trimmed with 
gimp and lace, 


$11.75, $14.75 and $24.95. 


importation 


and 


WE ARE OFFERING UNUSUAL 
BARGAINS IN 


LADIES SPRING DRESSES 


2,000 Ladies’ All-Wool 
Cashmere-Finished Jersey 
Waists, 


$1.59; worth $2.75. 


THE BALANCE OF OUR STOCK OF 


Winter Cloaks 





AT HALF COST, 





k 
h 
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Moderate Priced 


holstery Ga 


— 

We are offering a line of CUR- 
TAINS and DRAPERIES, which, 
although of quite moderate cost, 
are of good quality and give artis- 
tie and rich effects. 


Those desirivg to furnish with 
economy will find many advan- 
tages in the following selection 
trom our Stock: Cretonnes,Cotton 
Tapestry with silk finish, Jute 
Tapestry, Armures, Velours, Java 
Curtains, Silks, plain and colored, 
in piece. 


LACE CURTAINS of moderate 
price in great variety and all 
styles, 


CARPETS. 


VELVET PILE.—These durable 
carpets, having the attractive 
appearance of costly Axmin- 
sters, are quite moderate in 
price and made in double 
width. 


BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS AND INGRAINS.— 
These inexpensive carpets are 
now offered with elegant bor- 
ders and artistic designs ana 
cuvlorings. 


RUGS.—We have instock a line of 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 
which come within the range 
of those furnishing with econ- 
omy. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Some women are “bothered 
to death” with corsets break- 
ing. There is a“bone” that 
never breaks; it can’t be 
broken—by wear. The only 
way it can be broken is by 
bending it back the other way 
—which is never done in wear. 

Don’t believe it, perhaps? 

Very well. -Go to your 
own store and get a Kabo 
corset; and, if it breaks ina 
year, go back and get your 
money. 

The steels may break— 
the Kabo never! 

The store has a primer on 
Corsets for you. ‘ 


CuicaGo Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 





cap pose tana 


cs + $4 gid for 
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wee, oo dete inctory. KELSEY 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VAND BBURGH, \ WELLS & CO. 
“Strong ee | winee, eaees, , Stands, etc. 
co PLETE OUT sOD 

Bagreren’ FURR 


‘A 








D Machinists’ 


Kast cer. Fulton and Dutch Streets, N.; ¥ 
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Jusurance. 
THE COMPLAINT OF THE AG- 
GRIEVED 





I wish to address this communicatien, 
either to Mr. Bowen, or to the Insurance 
Editor, direct. . 

I would write a criticism on the last re- 
port of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company which you have published, 
for publication, but I know you would not 
publish it, ifI should. Life insurance com- 
panies are privileged, and critics barred. So 
I think. 

‘I do not think THE INDEPENDENT would 
publish a life insurance report, and extol 
and recommend it te the confidence of the 
public, if it thought, or had any reason to 
believe it was in any way false, corrupt and 
misleading. The Insurance Editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT has not, perhaps, considered 
all the phases and points of life insurance 
(1) nor the wonderful charm and influence 
ofa life insurance company to allure one 
on, to do for the company, the solicitor, 
the agents, the officers, and the little royal 
band, or household, at Hartford, a good 
deal more for them than for himself. 

I have long since lost all confidence in the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, its reports and its policy. I believe 
it is conducted in a way and manner at 
variance with sound moral principles, and 
in violation of the rules of equality between 
man and man. I donot think it has any 
claim to be called a beneficiary, or a ** pro- 
tector to families,’’ Instead of being eco- 
nomically managed, 1t is burdened with 
eaormous expenses, (2) and one item of 
those expenses are the salaries of the Presi- 
dent and officers engaged in it. 1 don’t 
know as it is possible to find out (3) what 
the salaries are; but whatever they are, 
they are paid with all otherexpenses by the 
oppieased policy-holders. 

In this report for 1889, it claims (4) to have 
paid to its policy-holders and beneficiaries 
$1,420,976.84 more than it received from them 
in premioms. Let us see. It received as per 
report $4,418,336.47 for premiums. I wonder 
if interest and rents, etc., are not just as 
much the income from the capital of the 
policy-holders as the premiums? I would 
like to be informed, Mr. Editor, on this 
point. (5) The gross receipts are put 
ESS 5 heal ee didi. Fated $7,701,221.27 
against: this is put for death 

and endowment claims paid f 
4,179,092 33 





$3,522, 128,94 


Less $3,522,128.94 than paid out legitimate- - 


ly to its members. (6) 

The report puts $1,165,820.91 as returned 
to policy. holders—called also dividends- 
which is fictitious, provided all other cases 
are like my own. My annual premium 
on 

#5,000is..... $312.00 
Less surplus 100.00 or dividend. 





211.20 
Int. on note.. 31.38 


$242,58 cash payment. 


The company claims that the above $100 
surplus is returned tome. I sayit is not. 
(7) Ifnot, and other cases are the same as 
mine, how can the report claim that the 
$1,165,820.91 was returned to policy-holders 
in 1889. Paid for lapsed and surrendered 
policies $494,391.07. This is put in as paid 
to policy-holders or members. Nearly a 
half-million dollars used to buy out heav- 
ily taxed, oppressed policy-holders, who, 
unable (8) to keep up the exorbitant an- 
nual tax, surrendered their policies and 
take less than half they have paid for 
them. I know the discount is called so 
much paid for the vears insured. But itis a 
good deal more. (9) Advantage is taken of 
the holder, and he is really made to suffer 
loss beyond a fair adjustment. 

Will you tell me, if you can, whether I 
am just in this ? 

Now let us look at exvenses for 1889. For 
commissions, agents, salaries, medical ex- 
aminers, fees, printing, advertising, legal, 
etc., etc., $768,804 98; *‘ we don’t include the 
rent of our magnificent offices in this item,” 
(10) and taxes paid—$308,281 67, making 
for 1889 the enormous sum of $1,077,086.65 
—one Million, seventy-seven thousand, 
eighty-six dollars and sixty-five cents 
This is thirteen per cent. (11) of all the $7,- 
701,221 27 for expenses alone. It does make 
it a beneficiary with a vengeance. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I believe where 
one is benefited five are damaged. Taking 
the splendid financial showing of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, where is the necessity of 
keeping up the exorbitant, excessive high 





rate (12) of premiums? Iseenone, But I 


do see that the scheme is not “‘ purely a be- 
nevoleatone.”” What was originally intend- 
ed is.no longer a principle that governs it. 
Take its forty-four years of business, 
and just read it and look at it superficially. 
It looks large and wonderfully kind toward 
families. 

Its receipts in forty-four years $221,932,- 
283.09, and paid out for death claims and 
endowments included, only $73,029,870,23. 
For surrendered policies $19,576,577.52. On 
these surrendered policies the victims lost as 
much more, or probably over twenty mil- 
lions. (13) 

Expenses for this forty-four years $25,- 
597,643.39. I want Mr. Bowen to look at this. 
(14) I want THE INDEPENDENT before it 
publishes another report to look at it, in- 
vestigate it, and come to a just conclusion 
in regard toit. I want to be set right if I 
am wrong. My policy dates back twenty-six 
years. I have paidin that timein actual cash, 
after deducting dividends, 95,491.78. (15) 
The policy is $5,000. The simple interes? on 
payments would carry it up to over $8,000, 
and to-day, notwithstanding Iam over 80, 
the company will notgive me par for it, or 
$5,000. There are many others like myself, 
who have long sinee paid into the treasury 
a good deal more (16) than the actual risk 
of life insurance. The company will neither 
give paid-up policies, nor abate one jot or 
tittle of premium. I paid my 26th annual 
premium in December last, $237.03 actual 
cash. In case of death my policy is worth 
less than $5,000. So the company informs 
me. 

I have no disposition to repudiate a con- 
tract. But the Connecticut claims to be 
based on just and mutual principles, and 
the contract entered into twenty-six years 
ago was subject to modification in rate, or 
increase, as the Company might be pros- 
pered or the reverse. But there has been a 
most unjustifiable increase. For a good 
many years [, with others, have paid in ac- 
tual cash an average of $240 a year. Was 
there a necessity forit? No. It is cruelly 
false and fraudulent for the Company to 
represent that they have paid in 1889, for 
death claims, millions. In almost every 
case of a death claim the deceased has paid 
to the company from half to nearly as 
much (17) as the beneficiaries receive. But 
I allege the most serious objection to the 
Company lies in the unwarranted high rate 
of premiums and the enormous expenses. 
These condemn it as useful, benevolent or 
desirable as an investment. 

Ihave written, perhaps, too much. The 
hand and mind tires of the subject. I hope 
you will not consign it to the waste-basket. 
(18) I want Mr. Bowen to read it. I do so- 
licit some kind of an answer. President 
Greene would not deign to do so. I have 
told him what I thought of his talk about 
Moore. I do not believe he is a just, upright 
man. IfI am mistaken, he could set me 
right. I would jike to see in THE INDE- 
PENDENT an article based on the text of 
these few lines, without naming parties or 
unjustly criticising any one. 

Respectfully, 

1. Possibly not; yet he has tried, and 
constantly tries, todo so. And he might 
truthfully add that he rarely finds any 
real help in the letters of his volunteer 
correspondents, altho he does learn from 
them something of the frailties and im- 
perfections of human nature. 

2. This company has been the object of 
a very special amount of abuse during 
some years past, and President Greene 
has had almost every possible official 
commission and omission charged upon 
him, We now hear with surprise—not- 
withstanding it is a good rule never to be 
surprised at anything—that the company 
is extravagant instead of economical. 

8. Office salaries are stated in a lump 
in the New York reports, and for 1888 
were $112,855. Their ratio to premiums, 
total income, total disbursements, or to- 
tal expenses, is necessarily increased by 
the fact that the company has for some 
years not been doing a large business in 
new insurance; it is only fair to say here 
that the greatest bulk of new business in 
life insurance of late years has been in 
policies having an infusion of the specu- 
lative element, and that the President of 
the Connecticut Mutual avers (truthfully, 
we doubt not) that he considers business 
of this nature neither legitimate, desira- 
ble, nor on economical grounds worth 
having. Our friend might, however, take 
note that the company paid, in 1888, for 
taxes ($294,388) more than two and a half 
times what it paid for salaries. Why 
not be indignant, rather, over that sort 








of oppression ? 


4, Why say “it claims”? Why not 
simply say “it paid”? The company so 
reports, and no reason for questioning its 
reports has ever appeared. Suppose we 
should say that our friend “ claims,” or 
professes, to be angry and indignant? 

5. Of course—and the cempany has 
never been bad enough to intimate the 
contrary. What income can a purely 
mutual company have which is not de. 
rived directly or indirectly from the pay- 
ments by its members ? 

6. This seems to imply that our friend’s 
idea of genuine life insurance is that each 
year’s total income should be returned 
each year for the settlement of claims. 

7. Without the $100 allowance for div- 
idend, the total payment would have 
been $342.58, would it not? 

8. As throughout his letter, our friend 
strikes out wildly at theair here. The 
inability he assumes may be largely im- 
patience and unwillingness. He knows 
nothing whatever—any more than we 
do—what proportion of the amounts paid 
out in surrender had been paid in as pre- 
miums, and his mere guessing is value- 
less. 

9. Here is another wild jump we can- 
not deal with, for if it is based upon any 
knowledge at all such knowledge is con- 
fined to our friend. 

10. An unjust fling. The report says 
nothing of ‘‘magnificent offices”; it 
merely remarks that ‘“ it may be of in- 
terest to know that the income of the 
company from rents does not include 
any allowance for its occupancy of its 
own extensive and valuable accommoda- 
tions,” and this is a reasonable and proper 
thing tosay. The common denunciation 
(unthinking as denunciation is apt to be) 
of “ palatial” office buildings seems to 
assume that life insurance companies 
ought to manage so as to avoid any out- 
lay for rent. But if a company puts up 
a building on whizh it nets 5 or 6 per 
cent. after charging taxes and mainte- 
nance, and also gets its own offices rent 
free, has it not done well, even tho the 
building ccst millions and to the angry 
policy-holder looks extravagant? [This 
is an illustration, not an implied state- 
ment of the actual results in any case. | 
But has not a company a right to take 


the rent for its own offices into account? 
11. See comment 3 above. 


12. Of course, it being impossible to 
reduce indefinitely the office force of a 
large company, the ratio is larger when 
the volume of business done is compara- 
tively moderate. But our friend would 
apparently not allow any outlay for com- 
missions, and so new business would van- 
ish outright. Moreover, if the premium 
rates were reduced, the ratio would rise 
far above the 13 which now arouses him. 

13. More idle and useless guessing. 

14, What of it? A very large part went 
for the procuring of the business which 
alone produced the receipts; governments, 
large and small, took a large slice in taxes; 
and is it strange and reprehensible that 
to conduct a large business forty-four 
years has cost a large aggregate? Has 
not our friend himself, in his eighty years 
of life, consumed and cost a great deal, 
which we trust has not been wasted? 

15. Here we reach the spot where the 
shoe pinches, and it is this which dictates 
our friend’s letter. His policy was evi- 
dently taken under the now nearly aban- 
doned ‘ note” plan, and he probably be- 
gan by paying half cash and giving for 
the rest a note, which he was led to sup- 
pose, would be extinguished by dividends. 
Had he died soon, his estate would have 
profited by the plan, because thus he would 
have secured a larger policy than his 
available cash wo@ld buy; living long. he 
experiences the full disadvantages of the 
plan. Any outstanding notes must now, 
as heretofore, be deducted from his poli- 
cy when paying it, since they represent 
money he borrowed of the company or 
money he has not paid in, just as you 
choose to phrase it. Perhaps he protests 
that he has paid it, pointing to what he 
has paid as interest. But the company 
must have its interest, or the foundation- 
stane of the whole business is broken ; if 
it receives the cash, it loans that to some- 
body else and gets interest, and if it loans 





to the policy-holder by taking his note ag 
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part of the premium it must have inter- 
est on chat—there is no .optien at all,.for 
it must. Suppose our friend has paid $500 
as interest on his loan; perhaps he over- 
looks that he has at the same time been re- 
ceiving the same interest on the money he 
borrowed of the company. He did not give 
his notes as accommodation paper, but as 
representing actual loans; if he could not 
or did not use the loan to advantage, 
that is his misfortune or fault, not the 
company’s. And of course, as the loans 
increased, the interest and the charges 
against the policy increased; the vice of 
the credit plan is that it unites an in- 
creasing payment (per interest) with a 
decreasing insurance (per borrowing). It 
is good for those who die soon and bad 
for those who live long. Yet, as just ex- 
plained, it must'in strict accuracy be as- 
sumed that the policy-holder earns, with 
his loan, the interest he pays on it, not- 
withstanding the actual result is other- 
wise. 

16, Thisis not asolitary complaint. Here 
is one we find, quoted in the /nsurance 


7orld, from an aged clergyman against 
the U. B. Society of Lebanon, Penn. 


**T have a policy for $2,000, and have been 
changed from one class to another without 
my consent, the number of assessments 
being increased every time. Last year (1888) 
I paid thirty-eight assessments of 35: 20 each, 
and $4 annual payment, making $204 [am 
nearly eighty jearsof age, and have no in- 
come but the small amount I receive from 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference 
annually. And it is almost drawing the 
life-blood out of me to meet their exorbi- 
tant claims. I have tried to compromi-+e 
with themin some way, that 1 might be 
relieve i, but to no purpose. They would do 
nothing. More than a year ago I wrote to 
the secretary (J. B. Hursh), asking if he 
could teli me now an old man, with an 
income of about $275 a year, could pay $150 
ona tife insurance of $2,000. His answer 
was; ‘i canpot answer your questions, 
but perhaps you ought to begin at tne 
other end. It you cannot carry & policy ot 
$2,000, we will reduce it to$1,000,’ My-reply 
was: * Shades of heathen nonesty, leaving 
Caristian justice and kindness altogether 
out of the question, after paying you 
$1,600, you ask me to take a policy of $1,000, 
and stili continue tu pay!’ 

It is hard to pay premiums in old age, 
yet it is one of tne hardships incident to 
long life. Oar friend bas paid more than 
the face of his policy, ana now the com- 
pany refuses to pay him the policy (which 
it never agreed to do), and insists that he 
shall go on paying until he dies, as he 
agreed tedo. Had he died the day after 

paying bis first premium of $237 the com- 
pany would have paid the $5,000; whcnce 
would have come the difference of $4,768 
if nobody paid in more than is takea out? 
He was one of those who lived, but otbers 
have been dying, and altho he guesses (17) 
that ‘in almost every case” the decea:ed 
has paid in ** half or nearly as much” as 
is paid out there is a large agyregate paid 
out waich is not paid in by those same 
members. Were tnis nocso life insurance 
would not be practiced, Our fmend oaly 
shares tne infirmity of thousands wnen he 
assumes Uthat, nut naving had occasion to 
make a ciamm uader his policy, he has 
been receiving nothing. But be has been 
receiving return ali through his twenty- 
six years in the shape of insurance, ano is 
it impossibie for him to see thatinsurance 
costs? Ochers have died, and he has been 


paying his share to their heirs. To the 
$5,000 or less nis heirs will soon coliect he 
must add a large return which he and 
they have been receiving in this form of 
insurance. 

18. Instead of doing so—according to 
its intrinsic merits except as an illustra- 
tion of the complaints made by men who 
are uninformed about the nature of life 
insurance and ao not look beyond the 
pressure of their own individual cases— 
we have chosen to give several columns 
to it, and (since no sketch of ours could 
represent nim) have aliowed our friend to 
state his assumed grievance at lengtn 
himself, Having patiently and kindly 
considered 1t, not forgetting his great age 
and not without the aliowance due to tne 
personal severity of his circumstances, 
will he accept our assurance that be is 
almost as far astray as ne could bein his 
enure letter? That he errs in it from be- 
gioning to end? Tnat the Connecticut 
Mutual is emphatically « safe, just and 
economical company, and that President 
Greene (whatever elseqnay be said against 
him) 1s 4 man of priucipie and has a sense 
of responsibility to duty? And if our 
friend is still unable to see all this, per- 
haps he can bring himself to trust our 
sincerity and our better competency than 
his Own On such matters, and to believe 
that he may be enurely wrong altho he 
seems to himself entirely right and sorely 
treated. 


THE Midland Accident Insurance Asso- 
ciation, of Kansas City, Mo., an assess- 
ment concern, having succumbed to the 
-inevitable, Insuraace Commissioner Eller- 
be will wind up its affairs, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
sn poltoy-peiier a stockholder and entitled to 

rti u distributions of 
The ass. ‘non-fortetture applies to all policies, and 


contains the most liberal fe ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

, A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, a 





SURPLUS (Mass, ees oceow “quss.00e 40 46 
Cash surrender values 


— presen by the hE OMe revelers iture 


Hew YORK QPEBiAR Pate. 


In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. .$72,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortasity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number, of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1889.......... 24,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





January, 1880.........s0ecccccssscececcceeeess 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums,,..... ......... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from ist January, = 
1889, to 8ist December, 1889................ $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same “2 . 
Period... ...000+06 geecccccees $2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at.. ccs eeseceeees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills. Receivable — 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank............ seesscseeees ecccecce 271.8 1 00 
AMOUNL, ..... 000000 ++ 00000 + $12,107,576 2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert:ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be yroduced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nc 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ri>th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Ww Hi. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVE) N. DENTON SMiTH. 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW XLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW EORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BE NJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. COK les, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEG ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IKA BURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
ae ORGE BLIss, Witten AMSINC 





‘A. HAND, LLIAM G@. BOULTON 
Sony D HEWLETT USSELL H. H HOADLEY 


HARLES P. BU URDELT. JOsRPH AGOSs 
Baa 
H.MAKSHALL, VERN 





BERRY 1 E. HAWLEY, GEO > 4 
JOR gO CB 
> ee td Vice President 


vs 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 


STATEMENT 


For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . e ° i > 4 $136,401,328 02 
Increase in Assets, . $10,319,174 46 
‘a ber seer ot 

jus, . P) ’ 
EERE seastans $8 

’ . e ’ 

Paid ae . $15,200,608 38 
Increase during year, $473, 16 
Increase during year : asses 228 oe 

Bye during 5 9505,949,083 Hr 

ne = ny =» Sm a poh ige.310 

Policies written in'1889, ‘ * 44,577 

over 1888, . ‘ : 11,971 
THE ASSETS | ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage “ - $69,361,913 13 

United States and other Securities, . - $50,323,469 81 

Loans on . . . . $9,845,500 00 

Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, . $2,988,632 79 

Interest accrued, Premiums and in transit,ctc. $3,881,812 29 


Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 








$136,401,328 02 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A, N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


New York, 


- 


Samugt E, Sprovtts, 
Lucivs Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 


Georce S. Cok, 


Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C, Ho.pen, 
ERMANN C. von Post,| Freperic CROMWELL, 

ALexanper H, Rics, 


Lewis May, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D., 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Risks Risks A 

Aan i. Outstanding. ssets. Surplus. 
$34,681,420... .. .9351,789,285..... .$103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 

56,832,719....... 398,809,203... ... 114,181,963 24... 643, 
ripe 427,628,933... ... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
103,214261....... 482,195,184...... 126,082,153 56... ... 7,940,063 
151,602,483....... 565,949,934... ... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


S. Van RENSSELAER CruGER, 
Cuartes R, HENDERSON, 


Ontver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smiru, 
RogpertT OLYPHANT, 
Georce F, Baker, 
os. THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCoTT, 


Grorc£ B.iss, 

Rurus W. Pecxuam, 
« Hopart Herrick, 
mM. P. Dixon, 

Rosert A. GRawniss, 

Nicuoias C. Mitcex, 

Henry H. Rocers, 


utien T. Davies, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, - - 








EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - . 





Mepicat Directors 


Vice-President. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


NO. W. AUCHINCLOss, 
-HEODORE MorForp, 


WILLIAM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 


‘ 


Wittiam D. Wasxeu RN, 


Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Aucustus D, 
CHARLES 

James W. Husrzp. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


E, J. MARSH, 


UILLIARD, 
ILLER, 


c 
M.D 





Continental 7 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEw Yorg, 100 BROADWAY, | 
— cor. Court and —»_ 5 Sts. | 


Continental 
Buildings. ¢ 


Reserve for re- 


Reserveample 


Capital paid in in Cash...... 
Net Surplus... 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


WM.L. ANDREWS 1.G. LOW, 


T 
HIKAM BARNEY, ICHARD A. McCURDY this Rs than on aoy plan ever betore 
GEORGE pLISss, ALEXAND K. 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, LFRE > t a 
HENKY C. BOWEN, WM. M, RICHARDS, THE 
JOHN CLAFLIN JOAN L. RIKER, 
JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING D atc 
JAMES FRASER W:iLLIAM H. SWAN, DA 
AURELIUS B. HULL, w NCE TURNUORE, pany, are inyitea to addr 
WM. H. HURLBUT, THEO. F. VAIL, ntendent of Agencies. at Home Office 
BRADISH JOHNSON J.D. VERMILYE, 
H.H. LAMPOKT, JACOB WENDELL. 


1850. 


and No. 104 Broadway, E. 


imsurance.... 
for all claims 


$2,470,343 24 
275,726 78 
1,000,000 00 
1,471,703 89 





“> Tae 


meena ene 


1890. 


olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
- Ral sien. pecretary. 

WHIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 

i. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


FNEY, 


HE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in 


GENTS, a Goststng te GAFFNE the Com- 


Super- 





¥F. C. MOORE, President. 

CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Secy 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, 


(39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
Nberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 21 Vice-Pres’t. 
a. Y. WEMPL&, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company. 
135 BROADWAY: NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst, 1890. 











cash CA Firat... i necaneibessene S500.800 ou 
Reserve for Rein: coe 2" 3:2 04 
Rsserve for all othe r ner Hlabilities. ome q 0. 19 91 
PRED Bs cco ccs ccccocecocssccse scones B 89, ) O2 07 
ITO, viiccvevidageriocedcccevened $2,490,654 02 
Policy-holders _~ A. the Guan have tucrenced Protec- 
tim der the ary Us of the 
NEW YORK 5 FUND LAW. 
sak OT MAN. President, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice President. 


WEST POLLOCK, sec. GEO.C. HOWE, Asst. Sex 








Cash capital 








$500,000 0 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims 181,7 7.0% 
Surplus over all Liabilities __ ae 


, RAAT Torna, Piste.” ' 
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FORTY. FIFTH . ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO,, 


OFFICE: 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1st, 1889........ 


NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1890. 


-$89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PremMiUMS....cccccccecsecse- 


edeccevecccces eocccces 2ee cosevecpoceccoscvoecce co eeeee ae 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 189 ............scceceeeeceees socvceee 1,455,754 86—$24,585,921 10 
Interest and rents. etc..... gen cochonsannesdnanees chocencepsepeceoooegnsenceans ED 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889. ............ccceeeeeccceceeces sence 451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$118,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


OE ities in 6: avs pdebeveticnds cnc. Seoddocns:dbgh das sthtecdédenddin $6,252,005 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,969,026 16 

De ee ccc ccccens on cosescocdechedacestepesocccoctod $12,121,121 66 
FOO EG I 0 6.6. 0 conse ccinscvcencccdcictccshctnessecsocessose coceves*eecetes 252,087 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

SHUT SEOSMSSS. PRITICIANA’ FOOS. CO6..0.00000 ccoccrecceccccoccccccccccccccccccccee 4,725,652 64 


Cash on deposit. on hand. and if tramsit... .........cccccece soe cee cecee censees sevens 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, 860,458.441 91).. 


Real Estate. . 


Bonds and Mortgages ‘frst lena on 1 rea! estate e (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 


860,765 50—-$17,960,279 9 
$101,027,322 46 





$5,917,857 72 
56,412,163 41 
13,242,871 §7 


SOOT meee ee Beene weeeeeeeereees 


400,0L0 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 





Cake nth Shen a Satbarcedpecdek She tencdstbdebids sccctesteccsncconsces evseseocee 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,871,553)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

A I iiccsie ds: svcnccccctncteies caccdess’ ve cenesee-sedoscetoooss 867,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

SUE NT ENED St0ids cnadpittnedaeienncoensasnoennenn ababiniendneen. snabinaneespigeneiuas 1.655.645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
RE chitcn: + Sctsiuabanhcupitanetboneniainaiensncodecnnss eavtsneneenn ° 90,299 54 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 . 


Market valae of securities over cost value on n Company’ 3 books... 





44 344 64-$101,027,522 46 


$4,026,278 50 


*A ee of these items wilt accompany the usual annual feport filed 


h the Insurance Department 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890..... 


ment of the State of New York. 





$105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: — 





Approved losses 1M COUTSE Of PAYMENL.......000.cceeeesecccecvesecccvecssssececsevesees $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting Procol. C66... .ccccccccrccccccccccosccccccccccccccscecceoccoses 375.388 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........se..ssseees 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ce0+ sescccceceecee secs 20,92 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actueries’ table 4 per cent. 
SUNN  ecctnndencnnesnscsobeds wesehec ahh Gh0=e0es wienusead*dedecsonsoesecosseson 88,904,186 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘optine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
DOLICIOS OF CHAE CIABS....cccccccccccrccccccs cocccccccccccesccccccsscees $6,423 777 13 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889..........c.ccceee secccccccvecsccsccceesese 2,800,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8,724,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
GBs ad cc cececcdccccccescncscssccuccesecececsoseseccsces §— cococccccceocece 1,019,264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189V..........cccecsccscceccccccecccscesesecesseeses 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1m AAVANCE............0.ccecccecccenccccceescnncceeeueneeees 40,046 73 
$97,535,777 68 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ..............es0e0 sees eee $7,517,823 28 





$105,053,600 96 


Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............... ........ ry 


$15,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO 


POLICY-HOLDERS. 

BB. ..sevccccccecs $9.535.210 
WB... ccrccccccese 10,972,070 
UBD... occcce coves 12,121, 121 


proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


NEW POLICIES 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
Jan 1, 1888........ $358,985,5%5 Jan. L. 1s8...... $83,079,845  1887........cceerees 28,522 
Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 93,480,186 1688... - 33,334 
Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,.053,600 = 1889........ 0 cece ee 39,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,4909. 


Total number ot 


WM. A. APPLETON, 


WILLIAM H.B 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 








HENRY TUCK, 


New Insurance $151,119,088. 
policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 
TRUSTEES: 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 


EERS, 


RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
0. 0. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 

Vice-President. 

ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


(401) 20 











THE 30th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1889. 








‘AMOUNT OF LEDGER ‘Asenrs, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ aes 


Less Contingent Sinking Fund 


Premiums 
Interest, Rents, etc. . 





eee meee wee eee eee eeeee ’ 


$88,827, 026,92 


-. $25,957,522.75 
°” °"5.035.765.53  30,893,288.98 


$119, 220,315.20 





Dtsbursements. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endowmen' 


Commissions, Advertising, P and Exchan 


General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes... 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1889...... 


Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities oma Discounted Endowments. 


Total paid Policy-holders........ 


Dividend om Capital. ......c.ccccccscccocccscccescs 


$7. 878,400.58 
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Old and 1 Young. 


FLOWERTIME WEATHER. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 





WHEN you and I are together, 

That makes my flowertime weather, 
Albeit the rain 
Beats harsh on the pane, 

And November lies brovan on the lea. 


But alas for my flowertime weatlier 
When we are no longer together ! 
Tho June hold the land 
In the palm of her hand, 
It is everywhere winter to me! 
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HILARY’S WEDDING DOWER. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 








A sort, balmy breeze was sighing 
through the tall pine trees, and rustling 
a marshy bed of coarse wire-grass that 
flourished on the banks of a small lagoon 
in Southern Florida, A few Northern 
song-birds, happy in their Southern home, 
were echoing their familiar trills from 
the dense intricacies of a neighboring 
cypress swamp, The unmusical bellow- 
ing of a bull-alligator arose from the 
marshy lake occasionally, and hushed 
the croaking frogs into silence; while the 
tierce cries of voracious hawks, circling 
around in the air, startled the smaller 
singers in their innocent enjoyment. 
The distant crack of some teamster’s 
whip, clear and sharp as the report of a 
rifle, sounded through the pine woods in 
unison with the long-drawn ‘Git up” of 
the *‘ Cracker” settler. 

These were the only sounds that broke 
the oppressive silence and lonesomeness 
of the place. A. small, Cracker log-home 
stood on the summit of a knoll just back 
of the lagoon, surrounded on two sides by 
on orange grove, and on the other two by 
pine woods. A half-visible sandy road 
began at the door of the log-house, aud 
wound its sinuous way into the pines, 
disappearing gradually into semi-dark- 
ness. The golden fruit of the orange 
trees, the pendant blossoms of the climb- 
ing jasmine, and huge roses of every hue 
and shade, decorated the lonesome house 
and its surroundings with the richest 
gems that Nature can produce. The 
beauty of-the flowers was no more at- 
tractive than their odor, which scented 
the air with the delicate fragrance of a 
dozen perfumes. 

Hilary Benson, clad in a loose-fitting, 
poorly made, stained dress of some un- 
kaown hue, was working quietly among 
her rose-bushes, A broad-vbrimmed sun- 
bonnet shielded her face from the glare 
of the sun. Her hands, once small, 
shapely and pretty, were sunburnt, 
stained with the juice of fruits, and dirty 
with the freshsoil. Theclear complexion 
of her face was gradually taking on the 
same dull-brown color of her hands, while 
her long locks of hair were falling care- 
lessly over brow and shoulders, 

She was not a pretty picture thus at- 
tired, nor was her appearance neat, tidy 
and attractive. She was conscious of 
this, too, and occasionally, with a twinge 
of conscience,she would straighten herself 
up,and try to smooth out the locks of 
stray hair, brush out the wrinkles in her 
dress, and glance ruefully at her spoiled 
hands. 

‘** It’s nouse, tho,” she burst out, petu- 
lantly, as she stopped once in the midst 
of this process. ‘‘ I can’t be tidy, and 
clean, and—and pretty, as I once was. I 
don’t see any ore down here, and Jim 
isn’t a bit like he used to be. He’s get- 
ting low, and rough, and dirty—just like 
all of the Crackers, And Il”— 

Sne looked down at her poor, soiled 
garments, and then continued: 

** Yes, I’m getting so, too.” 

Unable to contain her feelings longer, 
she burst into a flood of tears. Her soil- 
stained hands were clasped over her face, 
while the tears trickled slowly between 
her fingers. Vuiolentsobs shook her slight 
frame, and made the old, ill-fitting dress 
shake and bob about in the most ludicrous 
manner. When she had finished crying 
she dried her eyes, and, as if half relent- 
ing her show of weakness, she plucked a 
rose, and said softly to herself; 


“And yet I love these flowers and 
fruits, and the birds, If I could only 
have companions—some one to talk to. {t 
would be”— 

She gave a quick start, and uttered a 
little feminine scream. Standing within 
ten yards of her, smiling, apparently, at 
the ludicrous evolutions through which 
the queer, old-fashioned dress had been 
passing, stood a stranger, holding the bri- 
die of a Cracker pony in his right hand. 
The smile instantly faded from view, and 
the face assumed a grave expression. 

**I beg pardon, Miss, at the intrusion,” 
he began, in a clear, bass voice; ‘‘ but I 
need a little information. I’ve been in 
the saddle all day, riding around in a 
circle, I fear, and not yet at my destina- 
tion, These Florida roads are very con- 
fusing. Can you direct me to Mr. Ben- 
son’s?—Jim Benson, I believe they call 
him.” 

Hilary had time to collect her thoughts 
during the time it took the stranger to 
make these remarks; and when the ques- 
tion was put to her she replied quickly, 
showing no traces of her recent feelings in 
her voice: 

‘* You will not have to go far to find 
that place. I know Mr. Benson well, and 
he lives right here.” 

She gave a sweet smile, which seemed 
to change her whole being. Then, ad- 
justing her hat on her head, she contin- 
ued: 

‘** Jim will be here soon; I expect him 
every moment. Meanwhile you can put 
your horse up in the stable, and make 
yourself comfortable. You must be tired 
after such a long ride. I know from ex- 
perience that it is very fatiguing to ride 
through these pine woods, I used to go 
with Jim on fox chases when we first 
came down here; but I don’t any 
more.” 

‘*Then you're from the North, too, I 
judge,” responded the stranger, evidently 
glad to find a Northerner in this far-off 
wilderness. 

**Yes, indeed, I am!” replied Ailary, 
emphatically. ‘* And I wish I was bac 
in New York again.” 

She checked her enthusiasm, blushed 
violently, and continued, with more re- 
straint: tebe, 

‘**T like these pine woods and the flow- 
ers and the fruits and the beautiful birds; 
but life gets monotonous down here. I 
don’t have many companions, and Jim is 
away a great deal. It gets very, very 
lonesome.” 

Unconsciously she uttered the last sen- 
tence in such a sad tone that the 
stranger’s attentien was attracted by it 
rather than the words. 

‘**I suppose so,” he remarked, senten- 
tiously, 

The small pony was properly cared for 
in the primitive sort of barn, and then the 
two turned toward the house. The loud 
crack of a whip reached their ears, and a 
lumbering ox-cart was seen to emerge 
from the pine woods, rolling slowly down 
the heavy, sandy road. 

‘*Is that your husband now ?” inquired 
the stranger. 

‘** That is Jim,” replied Hilary, evasive- 
ly, looking toward the heavy cart, 

She left her brother and the stranger 
talking about orange groves and Florida 
land, and entered the small log-house 
shortly afterward, to prepare the evening 
meal, She knew well enough the mean- 
ing of the stranger’s visit to her home. 
Her brother was one of the “ land-poor” 
Crackers, who was anxious to dispose of 
some of his Florida fruit and vegetable 
land to Northern settlers and speculators. 
He had been advertising in the county 
paper, and had made arrangements with 
sevéral real-estate men to send possible 
purchasers out to him, 

Jim Benson was a Northerner by birth, 
and he had enough of the Yankee spirit 
in him to devise schemes to geé rid of his 
land for fair prices. Purchasers would 
come to him when they would not go to 
any one else. His strict eye to business 


was called “‘ luck” by many; but he 
knew better than to believe in such a 
fickle goddess. He had come South to 
make money, and, tho he always com- 
plained of being poor, he was really get- 





concerned he was poor; but his lands 
were increasing in value every year. 
Nevertheless, he had degenerated. Money- 
making had absorbed all of his time and 
attention, and he had gradually sunk 
into the low state of things which are 
characteristic of those isolated sections of 
country. He had adopted the peculiar 
vernacular of the Cracker tongue, and 
had lost all of his former habits of clean- 
liness in dress, speech and manners. He 
was careless, slovenly and dirty to a 
degree that would have astonished his 
Northern friends. The tendency to fall 
into such ways is strong in all isolated 
places, and Jim had simply yielded to it 
with adegree of passivity that was more 
than common. 

Hilary, on the contrary, vainly strove 
to keep up the old standard of respecta- 
bility. She vigorously refused to adopt 
any of the Southern expressions, and 
watched her language carefuily. Her 
garments were neatly made, and for 
years she tried to make them look 
pretty and tasteful. But Jim constantly 
complained of lack of money, and she 
could not get the material to make new 
ones. Then she patched, repatched, 
made and remade the old ones untilthere 
seemed to be no possible way of making 
them look better. Things began to grow 
worse. She had to beg, coax, scold, and 
demand new household utensils. Every 
cent that her brother made he wanted to 
put in land, and she had fairly to wring 
a few dollars from him to get the ordi- 
nary necessities of life. 

This was not thesort of life that the 
girl had expected when her brother had 
made the proposition to her to go to 
Florida and keep house for him, while 
they cultivated their orange grove. She 
had gladly given her consent, for she 
loved her brother, and thought that she 
would enjoy the warm, balmy Southern 
climate. Five years later she was dis- 
satisfied with her bargain, and with good 
cause. 

Often she would look in her small mir- 
ror—a relic of her early home—and note 
the marks of change on her pretty face. 
There was a healthy glow on her cheeks, 
but that was gradually changing into a 
brown, sallow hue. Continual drudgery, 
irritation, and longing for companion- 
sbip were also leaving their marks on her 
knitted brow. 

This afternoon she threw off her hat 
and hurried into her room to inspect her 
flushed face in the mirror. She started 
back with an expression of horror as she 
caught a glimpse of herself. Then she 
broke down in laughter, which finally 
gave place to an expression of mortifica- 
tion. 

Her face was streaked with lines of dirt 
in the most ludicrous manner. If she 
had painted herself for the clown in the 
circus she could not have made a better 
effect. The whole cause of it flashed 
across her mind in an instant. Before 
the appearance of the stranger on the 
scene she had clasped her soil-stained 
hands to her face, and the tears, mingling 
with the dirt, had completed a picture 
that was truly mortifying. 

She looked into the glass again, and 
then laughed at the sight until the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

‘© What a sight I must have made,” she 
broke forth. ‘*He must have been 
laughing at me all the time I was talking 
to him. But, then, I don’t care; he thinks 
I’m Jim’s wife, and I won’t tell him other- 
wise.” 

Consoling herself with this thought she 
soon made her toilet, and stirred around 
briskly to prepare the meal for the even- 
ing. 

It was nearly sundown when Jim Ben- 
son entered the house accompanied by the 
stranger, whom he introduced to her as 
Mr. Dawson. 

‘*He’s come down here ter buy some 
land,” he continued, after the introduc- 
tion; ‘‘ an’ I jes’ guess I’ve got some that’ll 
suit him. He ain’t goin’ ’way from here 
till he sees some of the puttiest land in 
Floridy. We ain’t goin’ ter charge ye 
nothin’ fur yer board while ye stay here, 
so don’t git alarmed ’bout how long ye 
stay here.” 





ting rich fast, So far as ready cash was 


time I should prefer to pay board,” Mr, 
Dawson replied. 

‘Waal, we won’t talk about thet now,” 
Jim answered, effecting a sort of com- 
promise which he intended to take advan- 
tage of if the stranger concluded not to 
buy of him. 

‘*Hilary there ain’t much used ter 
strangers down here,” he continued, jerk- 
ing his finger in the direction of his sister. 
‘IT ’spects she’s mighty glad ter see ye, 
Mr. Dawson.” 

‘* Why, Jim, of course I’m glad to see 
any one,” quickly replied the gir], flush- 
ing up in spite of her effort at control. 
“That is only natural. It is 4 little lone- 
some here.” 

The visitor was not a little interested in 
the change that had been made in the 
appearance of Hilary. Her face was 
flushed by her exertions over the fire; 
her eyes sparkled with joy and excite- 
ment, while a neat and very becoming 
dress had replaced the old-fashioned gar- 
den gown. Her hair was neatly combed 
back, and tied in a simple knot on the 
top of her head. 

Everything about the home was neat 
and tidy, showing that an experienced 
housekeeper had been at work. The meal 
was simple and cheap, consisting of 
cracker-beef, grits, sweet potatoes, sweet 
bread and fruits. A little bouquet dec- 
orated the center of the table. Mr. Daw- 
son was hungry and tired, and he ate 
heartily of every dish set before him. 
After supper the two men smoked their 
pipes and talked about land. Hilary 
busied herself in the kitchen, rattling the 
dishes around livelier than common. She 
did not catch much of the conversation 
of the evening; but when all her work in 
the kitchen was finished, she heard her 
brother say: 

**Yaas; I'll sell you thet whole section 
dirt cheap. It’s fine rollin’ pine land, 
with some high hummock land here and 
thar, an’ a fine clear-water lake right in 
the midst of it. Thar ain’t a better section 
in the whole State of Floridy fur settin’ 
out a big orange-grove and buildin’ up a 
nice winter resort. Of course thar ain’t 
no railroad out thet way yet, but they'll 
have one thar mighty soon, you can bet; 
the land 1s too rich an’ the country too 
fine to let it go long without runnin’ a 
railroad through it. If you like I guess 
we can take a trip out thar ter-morrow 
mornin’, an’ get back agin in a couple of 
days; it’s ’hout twenty miles to the west 
of us.” 

‘‘I should enjoy the ride out there,” 
replied Mr. Dawson. ‘* Let me see, you 
say it is in township 33 and range 22; 
that brings us about here.” 

With his finger he traced out the sec- 
tion of land on an official railroad map, 
which was divided up into townships, 
ranges, sections and quarter-sections for 
the guidance of surveyors and land spec- 
ulators. 

Now, Hilary knew that her brother had 
bought a section of land in the township 
and range that the two were speaking 
about, and that most of it was under wa- 
ter. He had bought it from the Govern- 
ment on a sort of speculation, intending 
to irrigate it if possible. She knew, also, 
that the investment was a failure, that 
the land was poor and worthless, Her 
brother had always been sharp at a bar- 
gain; but she had never known him to 
cheat a customer deliberately, This was 
a common trick among the real-estate 
dealers in the State; and many of them 
would sell low, wet hummock land, im- 
mense marshes and lagoons for the best 
high rolling pine or hummock land. Not 
a few were justly accused of selling the 
water by the gallon, and even the air 
above the land for exorbitant prices, But 
of such ‘‘heathenish tricks” she never 
thought her brother would be guilty. 

She did not listen to the conversation 
further ; but repairing to her own room, 
she took down a large map of Florida and 
quickly located township 33, range 22. 
It was as she expected. It was one of the 
unsurveyed and unsettled sections of the 
State, with ominous black marks traced 

here and there over it, which to her tu- 
tored eye indicated lakes, marshes, 
swamps, lagoons and low river bottoms. 





“But if I stay here for any length of 








She hastily closed the map ; then, resting 
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her chin upon her hands, she gave herself 
up to quiet meditation, A new side to 
her brother’s character was about to re- 
veal itself to hem Of all things she de- 
spised dishonest tricks, cheating and 
swindling. Yet Jim, her brother, the 
only relative she had in the world, was 
deliberately negotiating a gigantic swin- 
dle. And would she not be a party to it 
if she kept quiet? Would not Mr. Daw- 
son look at it in that way and learn to 
despise her? 

‘* Well, I will let them go out and look 
at the land ; and then if he concludes to 
buy, why,” — : 

She stopped in the middle of her sen- 
tence. Another thought dawned upon 
her mind. Would not her brother take 
him to a good section of land, and then, 
after getting his approval, sell him the 
poor section? This was a common trick 
with the land speculators. 

**Impossible!” she muttered aloud— 
‘+ impossible !” 

Yet the troubled expression en her face 
was proof that she did not think it abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The two men were off on their long 
journey before sunrise the next morning. 
Twenty miles is a comparatively short 
distance ; but in the Florida flat-lands it 
is a tedious and tiresome trip. Right 
after heavy rains the land is flooded with 
water and mud. The giant-like palmetto 
roots, forming an intricate surface-bed, 
seem to be the only substantial foothold 
for wheels, while the spaces between sink 
down into everlasting beds of mud. 
Horseback riding through the flat-lands 
is thus made dangerous and unpleasant. 

Hilary did not expect to see her broth- 
er and his visitor for at least two or three 
days, and so she prepar:d herself for an- 
other long, lonely vigil. But this time 
she had thoughts to occupy her mind, and 
she went about her work with feverish 
excitement. Unconsciously she found 
herself bestowing special care upon the 
room which had been assigned to Mr. 
Dawson. Everything was cleaned, scrub- 
bed, dusted and polished. A few little 
ornaments were transferred from her 
room to the guest’s chamber. The day of 
their expected return found a beautiful 
bouquet of roses, wild jasmine and lilies 
in his room. 

Hilary then went about her household 
duties, stopping now and then to think, 
or to look down the sandy road to see if 
any one was coming. Toward night she 
heard her brother’s familiar shout in the 
distance, and shortly afterward the two 
horsemen emerged from the pine woods. 
Their horses were covered with sweat and 
foam, while the riders looked tired and 
jaded. 

‘‘ Back again, Mrs. Benson,” shouted 
Mr. Dawson, cheerily, as he dismounted 
from his horse and handed the bridle to 
Jim, “and hungry as bears.” 

Hilary stammered some reply, and then 
choking down something in her throat, 
she asked timidly: . 

‘* Did you like the land—was it as good 
as you expected to find it?” 

‘Yes, yes; first class,” was the quick 
response. ‘‘It was just as represented. 
I have about decided to buy either that 
section or the one next to it. I haven’t 
seen the other section, and so I think I'll 
buy the first.” 

“Do not. Take my advice, and don’t 
buy any land in township 33, range 22. 
Jim is—is deceiving you. He bought it 
from the Government, and it was report- 
ed to be mostly under water. You will be 
cheated—deceived—if you buy it. Take 
my advice.” 

Hilary stammered through this out- 
burst, half frightened at the unexpected 
step she had taken. When she was 
through she turned pale and wished that 
she had kept quiet. 

** But I’ve just seen the land, and it is 
all right,” replied Mr. Dawson, with a 
puzzled expression on his face. 

Hilary felt that she had gone too far to 
retire, and so she replied eagerly: 

** He didn’t take you to the right place. 
He took you to see another township and 
section, They all do that sort of thing 
down here. I am only a woman, but I 
know.” 

** Well,” ejaculated Mr. Dawson; ‘I’ve 


heard about Florida real-estate agents be- 

fore, but”— 

* Oh, don’t think that Jimis bad. He 

isn’t. He’s good; but—don’t think hard of 
him, or of me.” 

Hillary nearly burst out into sobs as 
she finished. 

‘Certainly not,” was the gallant re- 
sponse. ‘I understand. Thank you for 
your kindness. I'll do as you say, trust- 
ing that the other section is good.” 

There was an exchange of glances, and 
then Jim appeared upon the scene, inter- 
rupting all further intercourse. 

That evening, while smoking their 
pipes,Jim Benson was surprised to hear his 
visitor say that he had changed his mind. 
He would not buy the section that they 
had been to see; but would take the sec- 
tion in township 34. 

‘* But ye haven’t seen thet yet,” replied 
Jim, after recovering from his surprise. 
*Thet ain’t good land. ’Tain’t half as 
good as the one I showed yeto-day. Ye 
ain’t goin’ ter buy land without seein’ 
it.” 

‘It will answer my purpose,” was the 
quiet response. “I am willing to take 
the risk. We will draw up the papers to- 
morrow ” 

** All right, ye can do as ye like,” Jim 
answered, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe; * but, understand, I ain’t crackin’ 
thet up as bein’ any great shakes. If ye 
get stuck don’t blame me. I ain’t to 
fault.” 


pleted the sale. Mr. Dawson had a word 
or two with Hilary before he departed, 
during which time he took occasion to 
thank her again for her kindness. He 
was going to spend several weeks in the 
woods, camping out on the land which he 
had purchased. On his return he promised 
to stop at the Benson home for several 
days before returning North. Hilary said 
good-by to him with a peculiar quaver in 
her voice, and a great excitement in her 
breast. 

‘* What a pretty woman she is,” Mr 
Dawson muttered to himself, as he rode 
away. 

‘*He thinks I’m Jim’s wife,” thought 
Hilary, as she watched his gradually re- 
ceding form. 

‘“*What a queer crank,” growled Jim. 
‘*He’s gone an’ bought some land thet 
ain’t worth the water thet covers it.” 

**He has?” inquired Hilary, eying her 
brother with a penetrating gaze. 

**Of course, he has. He took thet land 
I got from the Gov’ment. I told him so; 
but he wouldn’t b’lieve me. So ’tain’t my 
fault.” 

A strange misgiving made Hilary feel 
faint and weak. She made no reply, but 
turning around she hurried into the house, 
while her brother strolled out tothe barn. 

“Can it be possible?” she muttered, 
faintly. ‘‘ I cannot be mistaken.” 

She took downa pile of books, maps 
and papers from her brother's desk, and 
sorted them over. She finally found the 
paper she was looking for. It was a deed 
of land from the State of Florida to 
James Benson. She glanced hurriedly 
through the sentences until she came to 
the clause which specified the land and its 
location. To her horror she found that 
the land was located in the northern half 
of township 34 instead of 33. For a mo- 
ment she could not believe her eyes, and 
she studied the figures intently for sever- 
al minutes. But there was no change in 
them. The good section of land was the 
one which her brother had advised Mr. 
Dawson to purchase; the worthless sec- 
tion was the one which she had recom- 
mended. Her brother was honest, after 
all, but she had managed to get herself 
into an unpleasant predicament. 

‘“* What can I do? Jim would never 
forgive me, and Mr. Dawson, what will 
he think of me? Oh,dear, I’m always 
getting into trouble.” 

To relieve her pent-up feelings, she 
burst into tears, and hada good, long cry 
before her brother returned to the house. 

Life once more resumed its old-time 
monotony. The soft, balmy air of the 
pine woods, laden with the fragrance of 
a thousand blossoms, pervaded everything 
like some pleasant soporific from the gods, 





The stately magnolias, queens of the 





On the following day the two men com- | 


Southern forests, slowly opened their 
great snowy blossoms, making an impres- 
sive spectacle as they towered far above 
all other flowers of the woods. In the 
bonnet-covered pools and lagoons hun- 
dreds of ‘white pond-lillies opened their 
glorious beauty to the Southern sun, 
emitting a heavy fragrance that vied with 
the pleasant odor of the snowy orange- 
blossoms. 

To Hilary the endless succession of 
flower blossoms was a source of continual 
enjoyment. The delicate shade of green 
which characterized the young foliage of 
the cypress trees, was no less charming 
to herthan the dense hnmmocks alive 
with the blossoms of star-flowered 
jesmines, trumpet-climbers, solanum, 
lantanas, lily-like amaryllis, Easter lilies, 
king-lilies, and scores of other luxuriant 
bloomers. 

A certain unrest possessed her, which 
she vainly tried to overcome. She wan- 
dered around in the pine woods; culti- 
vated her favorite vines in the garden; 
spent hours down by the water’s edge, 
listening to the croaking of the frogs, and 
even resorted to her old pastime of horse- 
back riding. 

Under the nervous strain she grew pale, 
irritable, and absent-minded. Nothing 
seemed to possess quite so much interest 
for her as formerly. 

Several weeks after Mr. Dawson’s de- 
parture Hilary was engaged in her favér- 
ite occupation again—training her flow- 
ers—when her attention was attracted by 
the sight of a horseman appreaching the 
house. Jim had been away for two days 
and a night, and she was expecting him 
home before sun-down. As the horse- 
man came nearer a nervous agitation 
affected Hilary so that her hand trembled 
and her face turned ashy pale. There 
could be but one horseman like that, but 
one form and face stamped so indelibly 
upon her mind. 

She was powerless to move, and when 
Mr. Dawson reached her side she was 
unable to utter a word. She looked and 
felt like a condemned criminal before her 
judge. t ° 

‘It is a fine day, Mrs. Benson, for this 
kind of work,” revnarked the horseman 
witha peculiar ring in his voice that 
irritated Hilary. 

‘*1’m not Mrs. Benson,” Hilary blurted 
out, without raising her eyes. ‘I’m 
simply Hilary—Hilary Benson, Jim’s 
sister.” vs 

‘**So I have been told since I left you,” 
replied Mr. Dawson, with an increased 
ring of sarcasm in his voice. ‘‘ You 
didn’t do me the kindness to apprize me 
of that fact when I was here before. But 
then your other act of kindness ”- 

He paused, but Hilary did not move or 
speak. 

**T have been out to see my purchase,” 
he began abruptly. 

Another pause, but still no movement 
from Hilary. 

**I was quite surprised at it. If I had 
known the nature of the land beforehand 
I would have been wise to have taken a 
boat with me. A beautiful lake of muddy 
water covers the most of it, surrounded 
by pictuesque banks of coarse saw-grass, 
while delightful lagoons and marshy flats 
cover the rest of the section. When I 
get my house built on the shores of the 
lake I shall be pleased to have you come 
out and inspect the place. It would be a 
refreshing sight to you and your brother, 
I’m sure.” 

Human nature could stand no more, 
and Hilary, stung tothe very heart by 
these remarks, gave a half-smothered 
sob or two, and then lost complete con- 
trol of her feelings. 

A sight of a pretty woman in tears will 
melt even the hardest heart, and Mr. 
Dawson, after biting his lips once or 
twiee, dismounted from his horse, and 
apologized for his words. 

** No—no—I don’t want any apology,” 
sobbed Hilary. ‘I deserve it—it was all 
my fault—Jim was innocent, but I—1”— 

She paused, and looked up at her com- 
panion with her innocent eyes, now 
clouded with tears, and said, appealingly: 

‘But it was all a mistake. I thought 
you were being deceived, and [ tried to 








It took some time for her to tell the 
story intelligently; but when she had 
finally made her companion believe it his 
old-time admiration for her returned in 
double force. Hilary was certainly beau- 
tiful, with her tear-stained cheeks and 
bright eyes, and there was something so 
bewitching and fascinating about her in- 
nocent, unguarded manner, that Mr. 
Dawson was hardly accountable for the 
act which followed. 
When Jim returned he found the two 
laughing and chatting in the most confi- 
dential way—a familiarity that struck 
him as being rather peculiar. 
Hilary didn’t have the courage to tell 
her brother about her part in the land 
transfer; but Mr. Dawson kindly took 
the burden upon his own shoulders, and 
related the whole incident as a good joke. 
Jim listened, started, stared at his sister, 
and then remarked, with a withering 
glance at her: 
** That’s jes’ like a woman. They don’t 
know nothin’ ’bout business.” 
Hilary begged his pardon and forgive- 
ness for doubting his honesty, which Jim 
gave with his rugged promptness. The 
three then laughed over the matter, and 
squared up the transaction in this way. 
Jim paid half the cost of the land, Mr. 
Dawson the other half, and the two then 
deeded the poor section over to Hilary as 
her wedding dower. 
So Hilary became the possessor of a 
large tract of worthless Florida land, with 
innumerable lakes, swamps, lageons and 
marshes scattered plentifully over it. 
New Yor«K City. 





THE COUNCIL OF THE BIRDS. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





THE curious tale I tell was born 
Within the cloudless clime of morn; 

A cunning artisan of thought 

Its golden numbers deftly wrought. 
Should it a lesser luster wear 

In our chill occidental air, 

Its melody and meaning lose, 

Pray blame the air and not the Muse! 


The birds one day in council met 

At hour and place aforetime set. 

Said one: ‘‘ A King should o’er us reign, 
Lest all our wisdom prove in vain; 

Not long a nation can endure 

Unless its sun of power be sure !”” 


Then came the Lapwing. Like a gem 

It bore truth’s sacred diadem 

Upon its crest, a certain sign 

That it had trod the path divine. 

‘| know my King,’ the Lapwing cried, 
**A movarch duly deified. 

Simorg his name. But follow me 

And you his glorious face shall see. 
Upon a mountain summit far 

He dwells beneath the moon and star. 
Before him, in this airy world, 

Both light and darkness are unfurled. 
In undulant waves of motion, deep 

As eaves of ocean, calm as sleep. 

But whoso takes a traveler’s part 

Must be both brave and pure at heart. 
For long the journey is, and set, 

With pitfall and with snarer’s net.”’ 


Outspake the Nightingale. “I know 

Lhe ways of love, its blissful wo; 

In garden bowers, the still night long, 
Melodiou3ly I chant its song. 

Within my guardian care repose 

The hearts of lovers, and the rose; 

Where grows the flower-queen I must be 
Else lost is all felicity. 

To reach Simorg my wings would fail; 

The rose-bower for the Nightingale !”’ 


“Ah! foolish one,” the Lapwing said, 
“Too soon thy lovely 1ose is dead; 

The thought of this mus* prove a thorn 
Within thy breast from morn to morn, 
Soon wilt thou pour thy plaint of grief 
Above the wan and withered leaf.” 


Next came the Peacock, vaunting loud, 

In rainbow raiment strutting proud: 

The Falcon with his piercing eyes, 

The splendid Bird of Paradise; 

The Parrot, hued as is the land 

Beneath the spring’s perennial hand, 

And many more that spake and spake; 
But none the weary way would take, 

Or none a soaring wing would spread. 

** The King should come to us!” -they said, 


Why point a moral all should heed, 
When even he who runs may read } 





warn you, But—but—I was wrong.” 


CLuvTon, N. Y, 
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AUNT DURGIN’S TEA. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 








You never heard about Aunt Durgin’s 
tea? Well, it was a very important tea 
to me; it was the turning-point of my 
whole life. 

You see I was young, about sixteen, 
and Aunt Durgin was quite old and 
queer. She had plenty of money to live 
on, and do a good deal for us girls—a lot 
of us there were too. She was really fond 
of us, [ know now; but she was so worry- 
ing, always lecturing us and finding 
fault that we didn’t love her very much, 
I’m ashamed to say. Her money was in 
an annuity which ceased with her death, 
so what she did for us must be done dur- 
ing her life. Every year she gave some 
special advantage to one of her nieces; 
and it seems—tho I didn’t know it—that 
she had aboui decided to give me the 
benefit that year. 

if I had known!—but it wouldn’t have 
made any difference; it took a shock to 
teach me. 

I remember every moment of that day 
as if it were yesterday; the result of it 
seemed to burn every smallest event into 
my brain. I can even remember the 
pattern of forget-me-nots on the dress I 
wore. 

Mother was going out that afternoon, 
ang as she stood with her hand on the 
door, she said: 

* Be sure to get to Aunt Durgin’s in 
time.” 

‘“*Oh, of course!” I answered, careless- 
ly. 

** You know she’s very particular; and 
I’m especially anxious to have you please 
her to-day,” she went on. 

‘““Why to-day more than usual?’ I 
asked. ‘I’ve been trying to please her 
ever since I wore bibs; but I don’t think 
I shall ever do it unless I get a charm to 
turn myself into an old woman at once.” 

**She’s more fond of you than you 
think,” said my mother—and I remember 
well how care-worn she looked as she 
started down the steps—‘“‘ tho she doesn’t 
show it.” 

**Humph! I should think not!” I said, 
standing in the door. ‘‘She names me 
but to—blame.” 

** Well, mind you give her no cause to- 
night,” said Mother, opening the gate; 
‘*and oh! did you remember to get those 
pebbles off the roof for my Chinese lilies?” 

**No, I forgot,” I said, ‘‘ but I'll do it 
before I go out ;” and the gate and the 
door closed at the same instant. 

**Bat I can’t guess,” I said, as I went 
slowly up the stairs again, ‘‘ what’s up to- 
night in particular.” 

With my mother’s unusually serious 
injunction in mind, I went up to my 
room and laid out my one nive dress, to 


nothing should be wanting to delay. me at 
the last minute. I even looked at my 
shoes to see that the buttons were all 
right; for Aunt Durgin had an eye like 
an eagle for anything out of place. 

There were still two hours before it was 
time to dress, and tbose I intended to 
give to my practicing; for I had one 
‘‘ grand passion,” and that was for music, 
My father—dear, impractical man that 
he was, with a soul full of poetry and 
music—lacked the ‘‘ push” to get on in 
those days—or in these either, for that 
matter. So he spent his life trying to 
drill music into stupid pupils; and of 
course, with his head in the clouds, he 
made little mioney. We were always 
poor, always needing something; but, 
thanks to his gentleness and my mother’s 
sweet disposition, we were always happy. 

But I was ambitious, I was my father’s 
best pupil, and at that moment the desire 
of my heart was for a year of lessons from 
a great master abroad. If I could only get 
the finishing touches from that master, 
and the éclat of his name (which goes a 
good way, you know), I felt sure I should 
march on to fame and toglory. Such was 
my modest opinion of my abilities; and 
my thought by day and my dream by 
night was to bring this to pass. 

But how todo it! There was the rub! 
When I think that if it hadn’t been for 
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At the end of my two hours’ practice I 
closed the piano and started for my room 
to dress for Aunt Durgin’s tea, On the 
way I remembered the Chinese lilies, so 
I passed on up to the roof, where there 
were always loose pebbles from the 
gravel. Above the third story was a low 
garret. As I reached upto unlock the 
trap-door from the third story into this 
attic, on which we had put « spring lock 
after a burglar had scared us by coming 
down that way, there came into my mind, 
with almost ominous distinctness, my 
father’s caution: 

‘* Now remember,” he said, ‘‘ never go 
into the attic without putting something 
under the door, so that it can’t fall and 
lock you out, whatever happens.” 

I paused. I had nothing to put under. 
I glanced around the attic—nothing was 
there. I should have to go down-stairs, 
and I had no time to spare. 

‘** Pll be careful,” I said to myself; ‘‘and 
it'll be all right. Father’s fussy.” 

Thus thoughtlessly I settled my own 
fate, for heedlessness was my fault. Was, 
I say, for that night taught me something. 
But to go on. 

I opened the door (it stood straight up), 
went out, and after a good look at the 
world from that elevated point I collect- 
ed a little basketful of stones, and re- 
flecting that it was cooler than I thought, 
and I should have to wear a wrap to Aunt 
Durgin’s, I went back to the trap-door. 

I don’t know how it happened; I sup- 
pose I had not opened the spring-door 
quite wide, and my jarring the roof 
started it—but suddenly it fell with a 
bang, pushing down the step-ladder by 
which I reached the roof. I could have 
jumped down into the attic, but I could 
not get back; and 1 thought it safer to lie 
on the roof where I could attract some- 
body’s attention. 

My first thought was: ‘*‘ Dear me! if I 
should be late to Aunt Durgin’s !” but the 
second was more serious: How was I go- 
ing toarouse anybody? The only persons 
in the house were my father giving a 
music lesson in the back-parlor, and our 
one maid busy with her work in the 
kitchén. Every one knew I was going 
out to tea, and so no one would be sur- 
prised at my absence. 

There was an old chair on the roof, for 
we sometimes went up there in warm 
evenings, and I sat down on it to think 
the matter over. 

Then I began to find that it was very 
cool, and every little cold Itook had a 
most annoying trick of settling in one 
tooth, ulcerating, and puffing up my face 
like a pumpkin. I took off my white 
apron and tied it over my head. 

Then I went to work .to rouse the house- 
hold. In the attic, nearly under the trap- 
door, was a shelf, on which were packed 
away many things. I laid dowa on the 
roof, leaned over,and found I could reach 
it. First I pulled out a curtain stick, and 
then I thought I was safe; I could surely 
make noise enough with that. I got up 
and pounded on the roof, and even on the 
skylight, hoping to attract somebody; 
tho I knew Biddy wouldn’t come up for 
hours, and my father was so absent- 
minded that [ hadn’t much hopes he 
would notice it. 

When I grew tired of that amusement 
I went to my storehouse again, and this 
time pulled out an old fire-escape. It 
was a long piece of webbing that would 
reach to the ground, with a piece of iron 
in one end, Now I thought I could 
surely make somebody see, I dragged it 
to the edge of the roof at the back, flung 
the end over, hoping that Father would 
see it dangle before the parlor window. 

This had an effect, but it was on a row 
of tenement houses on the street behind 
us. Women began to be interested in my 
proceedings. First one woman appeared 
at her window, hands resting on the sill, 
sleeves rolled up, and frouzy head stuck 
out, staring wonderingly at me. Then 
another window blossomed out with 
another frouzy head, and so it went on 
till I had as many as half a dozen staring 
at me in dumb amazement—at least I 
suppose it was dumb, I couldn’t hear 
anything. Then I began to wave my 
arms and beckon to them. They only 





me tell my story straight, 





would look back in the room and then 
another head or two would appear beside 
her; but the idea that I was trying to 
communicate with them never seemed 
to occur to them. 

Then a new thought struck me, and I 
began to walk back and forth and saw 
my fire-escape acrossthe house. I thought 
if Father saw something moving before 
his windows he must notice it. But not a 
word did I hear from that. 

Then I tried the front, tho I dreaded ex- 
posing my plight to-the street. I might 
have spared myself the anxiety, for no 
one noticed me except some little boys 
playing in the street. I called, but I 
could not make them hear; I made mo- 
tions to them, and now and then one 
would see me and point up, and two or 
three would stare a minute and then re- 
turn to their play. I couldn’t make them 
understand that I wanted anything. 

Up to this time I had been too excited 
to getcold; but now I began to suffer. 
Once more I returned to my attic, 
and pulled out a piece of carpet. It was 
dusty and not over-nice for a cover- 
ing, but I could dono better, so I wrapped 
it around my shivering shoulders, and I 
must have looked more like a crazy crea- 
ture than before. 

Time was passing, too; it was already 
late; I was getting desperate. Should I 
have to stay here till Biddy came up to 
bed? I pounded more vigorously than 
ever. I shouted down the attic till I was 
hoarse, and at intervals I walked back 
and forth and sawed my fire-escape, till 
at last I flung it over, thinking Biddy 
must see it then. 

All this time I had been reflecting; I 
was now much too late for Aunt Durgin’s, 
and my mother’s manner had impressed 
me with the importance of it. Whatever 
might be the consequences, I had no one 
to blame but myself; that was the hard- 
est to bear. 

It was growing dark; I began to be 
frightened. Suppose I should not te able 
to make them hear at all! Suppose I bad 
to stay there all night! The thought was 
aterror. The house was ina block; other 
doors opened from attics; people some- 
times came out; even, as I know to my 
cost, a burglar once entered through an 
empty house and went down through sev- 
eral scuttle-doors. 

I began to feel a real panic; the thought 
of flinging myself over began to haunt 
me, That may seem foolish to you, per- 
haps; but try it once yourself, and if you 
can realize the hopelessness of making 
yourself heard by anything you can do, 
you will not be surprised that one gets 
nervous over it. 

When I got wrought up to that pitch I 
chanced to notice three little boys in the 
yard of the tenement houses, looking up 
at me. I beckoned to them eagerly, They 
were gamins; their street education had 
sharpened their wits; they comprehended 
that I wanted them. As one boy they 
nodded, and started on a run around the 
block. 

Hope entered my heart once more. I 
went to the front. There they were, and 
with them—oh, blessed relief!—two police- 
men. 

They saw me, and then they and the 
three boys, and sundry others who had 
collected, disappeared in our area. Then 
a long time passed, parleying with Biddy, 
I suppose, trying to make her let them in. 

I was in agony. Ten minutes, which 
seemed like an hour, passed, and then, 
with a joy I never could have believed 
such a vision could inspire, I saw the 
head of a policeman above the garret 
roof. 

But let me go back a little and tell how 
things went on in the house. About two 
hours after I had gone—as every one sup- 
posed—Biddy went up to her room to 
dress. She was startled by mysterious 
sounding knocks, and voices, as she 
thought. She knew noone was in the 
house except my father down-stairs. She 
was superstitious; she ran down with a 
wild face,and met my mother in the hall. 
She declared that there were “ spirits ” up 
stairs, whispering, and knocking, and 
groaning. 

My mother laughed at her, and went up 





stared the harder, and now and then one 
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knocks, and what sounded like voices, 

which she could not account for nor 

locate, She went into all the rooms; she 

looked in every closet; she saw the spring 

door closed, and she never thought of any 

one’s being up there. 

She was a little startled herself, tho she 

did not think it was spirits,and she got 

Father up there. He went to please her, 

tho he poohed and said it was nonsense, 

etc. When he got there the noises had 

stopped; probably that was when I was 

coaxing the street boye. So he said 

** Nonsense” more emphatically than ever, 

and came down. , 

When the two policemen with their 

clubs pounded on the door and demanded 

admittance, and Biddy went to the door, 

she was scared again; and they walked 

right in. 

**What do you want?” asked my 

father, meeting them in the hall. 

‘*We want the madwoman on your 

roof,” they said. 

**Good heavens!” cried my mother, “‘a 
madwoman! That’s what we heard! how 
could she have got there!” 

They all went up the stairs in proces- 
sion, the policemen leading. 

When the door opened, and the head 
appeared above it—my relief, after the 
strain I had been under was so great that 
for the first time in my life I fainted 
away. 

The policemen dragged me down some 
way, my head still tied up in the apron, 
and the old carpet trailing after me. 
They were about to carry me down the 
next flight, preparatory to carrying me 
off to the station, I suppose, when Mother 
happened to catch sight of my face. 

She shrieked: ‘‘ Why, it’s my daugh- 
ter!” 

Of course she took me in charge, and 
the policemen turned upon the crowd 
who had followed in from the street, 
drove them out, and we were left 
alone. 

When I came out of my faint, my 
nerves were all unstrung; I couldn’t con- 
trol myself; I laughed, I cried, 1 could 
hardly tell my story. The whole thing 
seemed so absurd and ridiculous, to be a 
prisoner on oné’s own roof for hours. And 
yet it had somehow been so tragical to 
me, 

More tragical indeed than I dreamed; 
for that very evening the blow fell. Moth- 
er dispatched Father at once to Aunt Dur- 
gin’s to explain; but the answer he 
brought back was crushing. 

Aunt had talked her plan over with my 
mother, made her promise secrecy, and 
invited me to tea, to talk it over and 
make her offer. It was—oh, it was—to 
have a year's study abroad! The one thing 
I wanted! 

WhenIdid not come, she thought it 
was because I did not want to be bother- 
ed to take tea withan old woman—she 
was always so suspicious; so she sent for 
Cousin Jane, who lived very near her, 
and made her the offerto goabroad. That 
was the news that Father brought. 

Jane didn’t want to study, so she had a 
year of travel, and Aunt Durgin died be- 
fore the end of it. So you see, my dear, 
if I hadn’t been so careless that once, my 
life would have been very different, and 
Ishouldn’t have been a common music- 
teacher all my days. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, to cut; 3, 
one who wanders; 4, preposition—through; 
5, a consonant. 

Remainders included: 1, a consonant; 2, 
a declivity; 3, drivers of cattle; 4, a musical 
entertainment; 5, devoid of moisture; 6, 4 





to the third story. Shetoo heard muffled 
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DIAMOND. 


1, Aconsonant; 2, an interjection; 3, to 
make ashamed; 4, without a body; 5, 
a plant; 6, a mountain noted in the old 
times; 7, a consonant. 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


* * 
000 0.00 
*0o000%* 0 0 O * 
ooo 00°90 
* * 
oo°0 0080 
* 000% 000 * 
00°90 00°80 
* * 


Upper left-hand diamond: 1, A conso- 
nant; 2, an animal; 3, a mermaid; 4, to 
procure ; 5, a consonant. 

Central of word square, anger. 

Upper right-hand diamond: 1, A conso- 
nant; 2, a color; 3, at no time; 4, moisture; 
5, a consonant. 

Central of word square, the close of day. 

Lower lefthand diamond: 1, A conso- 
nant ; 2, for fish; 3, not so old; 4, to spread 
hay ; 5, a consonant. 

Central of word square, a domestic ani- 
mal, 

Lower right-hand diamond: 1, A conso- 
nant; 2, a girl’s name; 3, a runner; 4, as- 
sent; 5, a consonant. 

Central of word square, a unit. 

J. M. H. 


BURIED FLOWERS. 


1, She put it in the pan, syrup and all. 
2. Dinner is ready; Topsy, ring a bell. 
3. He has eaten his supper; oh, send him 
to bed! 
4. Shall a vender be allowed in here? 
5. Oh, call a policeman, quickly! 
6. Pin Katy’s collar for her. 
7. Shall I, lying asleep, be awakened? 
8. As I sat on the poreh 1 drew a pict- 


9. Now ’tis in a jar, but usually it isin a 
glass. 

10. Please bring me my bass viol, Ethel. 

11. [ have nearly all, but still 1 lack one 
thing. 

12, Taste Rob’s candy; it is very good. 

13. He came, liar that he was. 

14. Does this verb enable you to parse 
that sentence? A. R. 


BIOGRAPHICAL QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Reference is made in each of the follow- 
ing quotations to another noted author, 
orator or statesman. The quotations are 
chosen from famous authors. Whenever a 
dash occurs it may be understood tnat the 
name of the subject of the quotation occu- 
pies that place. 

Who is the author, and who the subject 
of each? 

1. He was not of an age, but for all 
time. 

2. Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. 

8. None knew thee but to love thee, 

Nor named thee but to praise. 

4. A Poet, Naturalist and Historian, 

Wholeft scarcely any style of writing 

untouched, 

And touched nothing that he did not 

adorn. 
. Were’ t the last drops in the well, 

As I gasped upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

’Tis to thee that I would drink. 

6. Dearsonof memory, great heirof fame, 

7. From the poetry of —— ——they drew 
asystem of ethics compounded of misan- 
thropy and voluptousness, a system in 
which the two great commandments were, 
to hate your neighbor and to love your 
neighbor’s wife. 

8. But ——’s magic could not copied be, . 

Within that circle, none durst walk but 
he. 

9. This is —, who made it safe to mur- 
der, and of whose health thieves asked be- 
fore they began to steal. 

10. Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as 

bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart stain away onits 
blade. 

11, And the final event to himself has 
been that, as he rose like the rocket, he fell 
like the stick. 

12. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days 


or 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 18TH. 
BURIED POETS. 

1, Smart; 2, Churchill, 3, Cowper; 4, Keats; 

5, Mason; 6, Parnell: 7, Pindar; 8, Pope; 

9, Sappho; 10, Glover; 11, Waller; 12, Ca- 

rew; 13, Warton; 14, Spenser; 15; Shanstone; 





16, Dryden. 
AMPUTATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
8 cur F 
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PENDENT. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


Hermon 
Money 
Eyot 
Otter 
Tercel 
Cella 
Lama 
Mavis 


Vista 
' | Tabor 





















find PEARLINE irresistible. 


‘Does it hurt 


We hear that some woman said of 
Pearline—« it’s the greatest thing I ever saw for 


sigh a fortune in advertising an 
article which would not stand the 
most severe (and women are critical) tests. 

That's just what PEARLINE will stand—test it for easy 
work—quality of work—for saving time and labor—wear and 
tear—economy—test it any way you will—déut ¢est 22. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers ate offering imitations 


Beware which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 
166 


the Clothes ? 


A | easy washing and cleaning, in 
fact it does so much I’m afraid 

of it.” She recalls the old say- 

ing, “too good to be true.” 


How absurd to suppose 
that the universal popu- 
larity of Pearline is due 
to anything but won- 
~ derful merit. 

How absurd to suppose 
Y. that millions of women 
at _ woulduse PEARLINE 
year after year if it hurt 
ra the hands or clothing. 

. How absurd to suppose 
that any sane man would 


You'll 


‘ 


anufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD, it would be difficult to conceive of anything 

' more whol and delici It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR IAVALIDS AND THE AGED y #&,:2comparaDic 


quouth end protection of aliment for the 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN) upertor mwcetety i 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ana s, reliable 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 








AL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 

pid ’ patorine from infl@¢med mouth, throat or 

n in the ears, nervous headache, or 

general pro prostration a. ¥ aan valuable informa- 

jon fat E.D , 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., gah ei Street, ‘New York. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
OW A WEAK STOMACH. 


Box 


~~ a 
OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER &. C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is bap en te and 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than @iree times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economieal, 
costing less than one cent a cup. v be 


SILY DIGESTED, and admirably pe 
for invalids as well as ‘Well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











and nights to the volumes of ——. 


RINTING | RESSES. 
see lore? CIRCULAR FREE. 

SEPH WATSON, 
oat Hook. set 25 Murray &t., N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest Eayrevemens in Detective 
ras- 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
4 horizontally. Can be used either with Films or 
ates. 
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E. & H. T. ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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FRESH FRUIT JAMS 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
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EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFOLLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 








TRY IT. 
mY AE OID” * Send % ete. for and 
Linen Ly y ond ay ft. pon od 


like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO 0. CLEMENT 
33 East Pd St. ~ New York City, N.Y ° 


Cucina Breakfast Foods, 









TRADE (A. B.C. Oat-Meal,) 
MARK Crushed 
White 


Oats. 


THE CEREALS MFG. CO., 8 Murray 8t., New York. 


BARRY’S -<*: 
a] g} Tcoplernns 
14 


causes the ha‘ 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for caring erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, {~~ and Ly es, 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 





THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is a care- 

fully prepared Physician’s prescriotion. If the di- 

rect oa are followed it st never fall. 

Jno. L. Tho rupeon, Sons & Ce., Troy, N. Y¥. 
Established 17 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. * also Chimes 
and F 2als. For more than halfa century 
veted for superiority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Excelsior Sprivgs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an _ unafailing remedy for 
priepes disease, diabetes, all kidney and bladder 
roubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 
bility and all diseases feculiar to females, 
THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TO ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity 500 
Guests. Open oe pyeae round. Cuisine unsurpassed. 
Within the hotel 
MODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turkish, Russian, E'ectric and om #ALT-SULPHUR 
Baths, Ali charges r ly no Ma- 
laria. Surroundings Sn 
25 miles from Kansas City on the C. M. & St. P. R’ y. 
For illustrated pamphiet, address 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co., H. C. Fish, Gen’l Manager. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 
maeegrtseranre N. J. 


Much enlarged; increased ay for treatment; 
ee Turkish, Rom a 
































Saeee assage, etc. O 
Oct. 15 to June 1. ith or without treatment. ran 
H. J. CATE, M.D. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
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use of the kn’ with complete information 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. , 


VanHoutews Cocos 


“Largest Sale in the World” 


Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother. (62 








uuesic Company's 
Extract of Beef. 


Makes the purest, cheapest and best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat fla steck for Soups. 
Sauces via Wade Dishes. ‘ 


One pound of Extract of 
of lean beef, of the value 





Sg forty pounds 


vars as sho only with Justus ven Liebig’s signa- 


READ FERTILIZER CO. 


88 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Fertilizer Manufacturers. 


Works in active operation for 15 years. Annual out- 
put 00,000 tons. Manufacturers of all grades and for 
every crop. 

For vegetabvs our “High Grade Farmer's 
Friend” especially recommended. 

On Long Island, the Market Garden of New York, 
we sell 1,200 tons annually of this Brand alone. It is 
surpassed by n0 brand on the market. Orders selic- 


ited. Inquiries promptly acknowledged. 


Head Office, 88 Wall 8t., New York City. 


Branch Office, 100 South Clinton 8t.. Syra- 
couse, N, Y. 


ARMERS 


rtilizers. 
= a e eliable. “Es + eth ee 1-4 Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
of tineness, for land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 
cialt ae SS our valuable Agricultural 
fiand Boo k and Rural Kecord (sent free) an 





price- ie 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 
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By retary mail, Fall i Description 
Topler System 
FREE 23 moose &CO., Cincinnati. 0. 


THOMPSON’S EYE WATER is a carefully 
prepared Physician’s prescription. If the directions 
are followed it will never fail. 

Jno. L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Established 1:9. 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.] 


MANGO GROWING IN FLORIDA. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 








THE mango tree (Mangifera indica) is a 
tropical plant that is extensively cultivated 
in the warmer countries of Asia and Enu- 
rope. In Persia and India, and on the bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean Sea, it flourishes 
abundantly, where itis eaten by the natives 
with great relish. It makes a very agree 
able dessert, and when pickled it formsa 
staple article of the commerce of those re- 
gions. The Hindus consider the wood of 
the trees of sacred value, and along with 
the sandal. wood of that region they uee it 
for cremation. 

Of late years, however, the mango trees 
have been extensively cultivated in the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions of the two 
Americas, where they have already attain- 
ed an important rankin the commerce of 
the countries. Heretofore the mango fruits 
have been imported largely tothe United 
States from Europe and Asia, or from the 
countries south of us; but since the soil 
and climate of the Florida Peninsula have 
been found to be peculiarly adapted to the 
growth and cultivation of the trees the 
home trade in the preserves has gradually 
crowded out the foreign. In the tropical 
climate of Florida the trees sometimes at- 
tain a hight of from thirty to forty feet, 
and produce fruit abundantly. Cultiva- 
tion has done wonders for this fruit. Althe 
not belonging to the same class as the Spon- 
dias magnifera, or wild mango, as itis 
called in India, and with which it is often 
confused, the wild variety is so different 
from the cultivated that one is surprised at 
the important results obtained from cul- 
ture and selection. 

There are many varieties of mango trees, 
even in Florida; and the first differs in size 
and flavor, ranging from the size of aplum 
to that of a large apple. The wild varieties, 
or those that have degenerated from lack 
of culture, produce fruits that are sour and 
stringy, with a disagreeable flavor of tur- 
pentine and gallic acid about them. They 
are unfit to eat, and of little or no value. 
From these, however, through carefal cul- 
tivation and selection, frujts of a sweet and 
luscious nature have been raised that must 
appeal to the palate of all. The cultivated 
varieties average the size of a large egg, 
with a greenish yellow on the outside, and 
a bright yellow inside. The pulp is always 
more or less fibrous and stringy, but not so 
as to be disagreeable. It is best to pare the 
fruits with a knife before eating. A large, 
oblong seed is inside of each fruit, which in 
times of scarcity is eaten by the natives in 
Asia. When properly ripened the fruits 
are not only delicious to the taste, and val- 
uable for preserves, but the flesh and kernels 
are of great medicinal value. Those suffer- 
ing from fevers are greatly benefited by 
eating one or two mango fruits every day, 
and, like limes, they frequently act as pre- 
ventatives to malaria. 

The mango trees are usually propagated 
by grafts, or by layering, altho they come 
inte bearing five years from planting the 
seeds. When thetrees are fully grown they 
greatly resemble orange trees in size and 
shape, producing a dense, spreading and 
glossy foliage, which makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance in the garden or around the dwell- 
ing house. They should not be planted 
too close together, the average distance be- 
ing about the same as for oranger. The 
trees are at home on the sandy soils of South 
Florida, where they are now being grown 
in more or less abundance. There are not 
yet sufficient groves planted to make thein- 
dustry a thriving and profitable one. The 
trees produce on the average from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand mangoes each, 
which sell in Southern markets from one 
to three dollars per hundred. If they were 
raised in sufficient quantities and intro- 
duced properly in our Northern markets the 
demand for them would increase, and sume 
handsome prices be obtained for them. But 
like the grape fruit they bave been soslowly 
introduced that many Northern people still 
know nothing about them. Grape fruits 
are gradually working into public favor, 
and every year the number of barrels of 
these fruitssent North is increasing. There 
isno doubt but mangoes could be brought 
into similar favor with a little energy and 
persistence. Fruit growers make a mistake 
when they imagine that Florida is designed 
solely fororange growing. Sheean produce 








@ Variety of tropical and sub-tropical fruits 
that must in time become the chief source 
of wealth of the State. If the markets are 
annually flooded with oranges let horticul- 
turists take the hint, and devote more time 
and space to other fruits that will probably 
be just as profitable as the golden orange. 

There are a great many varieties of man- 
goes in Florida, but the Persian or Eastern 
variety is probably the most desirable. One 
should, however, make a peint to cultivate 
two or three varieties, for some of the larg- 
est and best are small bearers, while those 
producing small but good fruits are very 
prolifie. 

New Yor«K Crry. 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ PROBLEMS. 


BY JULIA ALLYN, 








THE year 1889 was a varied one for the bee- 
keeper who was up and down as usual, now 


encouraged by a stretch of sunny weather, . 


and now cast down by a “ wet spell”’ of un- 
usual length. 

If the bee-keeper could choose weather 
for self and occupation he would prefer a 
wet season toa dry one; but, he hastens to 
add, not too wet a season. Frequent show- 
ers, cloudy weather, together with hot 
nights and days and hot sunny intervals, are 
such helps to vegetation that the honey- 
producing qualities of plants are developed 
to the utmost. 

It is true, of course, that honey in a wet 
season is not usually of such fine aromatic 
quality as the honey gleaned in a dry sea- 
son. The plant in a wet season, forced un- 
naturally in a measure, may secrete honey 
rank and coarse; yet it is asserted that in 
the refining process, to which it is subjected 
at the hands of the bees, its character is 
changed. Still the belief is pretty well 
established that the honey in the plant is 
very little changed from that on the table. 

To discuss thisa little further; there is in 
New England a woman who sells bees and 
hives and recommends that sugar syrup be 
fed to bees, and claims that the syrup is 
changed to honey in its manipulating by 
the bees. This is faise—sugar fed to bees 
and stored in the combs, white as alabaster 
it may be, is sugar still. It looks so clean 
and white that purchasers unacquainted 
with honey, judging by appearance only, 
have bought the white comb in preference 
to the stained, the latter holding honey as 
the bees deposited it after gathering it in 
the fields. 

This brings us to one of the bee-keeper’s 
problems, that of selling honey; but as one 
must first get the honey before be can sell 
it, let us see how it may be obtained. One 
thing seems to be lost sight of by many bee- 
keepers in their eagerness to enlarge their 
apiaries, and as a matter of course, as they 
appear to regard it, that the yield of honey 
may beincreased. 

In some years we may increase the colo- 
nies largely by natural and artificial 
swarming, and tbe result will be an advan- 
tage; in other seasons every additional 
swarm or colony is a positive hindrance, if 
honey-producing be the object of the api- 
ary. Wecannot tell in the spring what the 
summer, nor yet the fall will be; therefore 
it is safer not to increase colonies. If the 
harvest be scant, then much waste is saved; 
if it be full, then the apiary reaps to the ex- 
tent of its power. I believe that the great 
hindrance to the success of bee-keeping in 
all seasons throughout the land is the weak- 
ness of colonies. In some apiaries of ten 
to fifty colonies there is often very little 
honey. 

The proprietor is discouraged, neglects 
them the next year after a poor crop, and 
retires from the business and remains for 
ever after at enmity with the bee crea- 
tion. 

The fault is with the bee-keeper. Let. 
him remember the Apiarian maxim: ‘‘Keep 
all colonies strong.” Let him unite his 
twenty colonies into ten, and then if the 
season be poor and continues to grow 
worse, unite again into five. I believe that 
half the apiaries in the Eastern States 
would prove more satisfactory if they were 
united and reduced in number of colunies 
one-third or one-half. 

It is better to err on the side of strength 
than on that of weakness. A colony can- 
not be too strong. 

I believe that the Simplicity hive is too 
shallow, and that it would be improved if 
made five inches deeper, and frames adapt- 
ed accordingly. At all events, I should 
never think of using a single-story Simplic- 
ity hive, with half-story cap fer surplus. 

I would have in every case a twe-story 
Simplicity hive, if lused that kind, withsix 
inch cap overall. Bees enough to fill this 
double hive make a strong colony; they 
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have room to work, good ventilation, and 
are not so liable to swarm. 

I do not allow any colony to swarm natur- 
ally if | can preventit, because in swarming 
time it is not possible to judge of the season. 
If more bees are wanted, swarms may be 
made artificially. Not only must colonies 
be kept strong, but they must begin the 
season strong; and therefore the building 
up of their strength must begin in the fall 
by stimulating the queen to unusual en- 
deavor, that young bees may go into winter 
quarters and be ready for work in the 
spring. Indeed, this providing young bees 
for spring work is the key to success to a 
full harvest of honey, if there be any to har- 
vest. 

“ Having honey, howshall we sell it?” Ask 
semebody to buy it. Some beginners in 
bee-keeping appear to be in a quandary, 
when they have a hundred pounds of honey 
to sell, and often seem disappointed that 
the eager public does not wish to buy. 
Nothing comes even to bee keepers without 
labor. A market must be provided for any- 
thing, and in the case of honey a taste 
created for it; for it it is a fact, an encour- 
aging fact, too, that the great body of the 
people have very little knowledge of honey. 














‘Bee-keepers in some of the larger towns sell 


their entire product in their own towns. A 
taste, a demand was created so great that 
many hundred pounds could be disposed of. 
When honey is sent to the large markets 
its identity is lost. It must then take its 
chances with all compounds called honey. 
When the producer is unknown, comb- 
honey is more successful; for the general 
public does not know that beautiful white 
comb: may contain sugar syrup. To the 
buyer generally, the presence of comb, or 
honey in the comb, is a guarantee of genu- 
ineness and purity; but when the bee- 
keeper is known—known to be above adul- 
terating the product of his bees—then ex- 
tracted honey is more favorably received. 
Wax is indigestible and should not be eaten. 
The little taken into the stomach may cuuse 
no disturbance, but it is, nevertheless, indi- 
gestible, and contains no element of nutri- 
ment. In the large markets extracted 
honey is looked upon with suspicion; be- 
cause it is known that extracted honey, so 
called, is not honey, altho the label ** war- 
rants’’ it to be ‘“‘ pure honey.” 

Extracted honey in white.glass bottles, 
or square, wide-mouth jars, with a label in 
gilt letters on white ground, makes the most 
attractive package.- Never put honey in 
green glass pickle-jars unless you wish to 
sell at an under price. Do not bottle honey 
as it comes from the extractor, or you may 
not have two bottles of the same color. One 
lot may be dark and another light; but in 
the same lot let all be of onecolor. Let 
the honey from the extractor run into a 
receptacle holding twenty-five, fifty or one 
hundred pounds. Before it is bottled let it 
be thoroughly mixed, and all the honey in 
that lot will be of the same shade. If this 
rule be followed there will be no yery dark 
honey. It has been made “dark amber 
and golden”? by mixture with the light 
honey. 

It is supposed by some that ail dark 
honey is inferior, and, when exposed for 
sale, the dark usually will not be sold till 
the light-colored has been disposed of. 
Buckwheat honey, very dark, is inferior; 
but there are other varieties of dark honey, 
notably chestnut honey, as rich as any. 
But the honey with the clear amber tint 
sells best; and the bee-keeper must gov- 
ern himself accordingly. 

The pound package is the best; the half- 
pound and the two-pound ones have not 
found general favor. 

The koney jar should not have ‘‘ Honey ”’ 
blown in the glass; for the buyer, if she be 
a@ womap, will invariably select honey that 
is in jars which may be used again for pre_ 
serves, and she does not want her quince or 
peach preserves labeled honey. 

In fact, the jar may be the means of sell- 
ing the honey, or greatly aid in the sale. 
The jars, then, should be selected with ref- 
erence to their subsequent use. The one- 
pound white glass pails with screw-top and 
handle are good for honey and for jellies 
and jams. Avoid putting honey in a jar 
that requires a cork. The cover should be 
of glass or tin. The glass pails cost four 
doliars per hundred. There is a jar in the 
market costing fifteen cents. This makes 
the honey high in price; and yet honey in 
them sells readily, because the jars are so 
attractive, so convenient for many domes- 
tic uses. 

Honey exposed for sale in handsome jars 
never yet lacked buyers; and IJ must repeat 
in closing that generally the people of this 
country are not acquainted with honey as 
a food and as a medicine. The field is wide 
for its production and sale. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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"OUR WILD SPRING FLOWERS. 


BY DORA HARVEY VROOMAN, 








Our wild flowers have a delicacy and 
beauty altogether unique; but alas! the 
public in general does not seem to appre- 
ciate this fact. The average woman of 
fashion gues off into wild ecstasies over a 
rare exotic in some florist’s window, and 
would scorn the idea of anything lovelier 
or sweeter in our own woods and meadows. 
But what can we find more dainty than our 
own anemone, what more gorgeous and 
brilliant than our own cardinal-fluwer, or 
more fragrant than our own trailing arbu- 
tus ? 

The principal wild flowers that are found 
during April, May and June in latitudes 
north of the Carolinas and east of the Mis- 
sissippi, are as follows: Trailing arbutus, 
called in New England the Mayflower (we 
name this first beeause it is among the ear- 
liest of all spring flowers); the hepatica, or 
liver leaf; the wood anemone and the rue 
anemone ; the ranunculus; the star-flower; 
the dog-tooth ; the spring beauty ; the den- 
taria; the saxifrage; and the blood-root. 
Solomon’s seal, bellwort, columbine and 
wild geranium come a little later. 

The dainty, sweet-scented, pink- blossomed 
trailing arbutus has become so noted for its 
beauty that it is familiar to most of us. It 
is usually found on the high, unbroken 
woodlands, pestling beneath laurel bushes. 
As it is an early flower. it often gladdens 
Kaster-tide with its fragrance and beauty. 

The handsome, large-flowered blue, pink 
and white hepaticas, nestling among their 
ivy-like evergreen leaves, are not so well 
known as the arbutus. They are, however, 
remarkably pretty. The blue is especial- 
ly noticeable for its deep, rich, velvety 
shade. ~ 

We have two anemones (so called) which 
closety resemble each other; they have 
dainty petals like snow-flakes: are both 
abundant and exquisite. The real, or wood 
anemone, may be distinguished from the 
false anemone by the fact that the leaves 
are larger and the streaks on the outside of 
the blossoms, which grow singly, are of a 
deeper and darker pink. 

The ranunculus, whose corolla is of a 
bright, golden yellow, is a sister of the but- 
tersup, which comes later.. The white star- 
flower is a larger and finer variety of the 
well-known chickweed. 

The dog-tooth is often called the dog 
tcoth violet, perhaps from the fact that it 
sways and nods its head as the violet does; 
but it really is a lily, baving six yellow 
petals dotted very like the tiger-Jily. The 
leaves are mottled oddly with green and 
bro wn. 

The spring beauty, which, like the dog- 
tooth, loves low woods and banks of creeks, 
has cup-like blossoms veined with pink; its 
foliage is grass-like. Dentaria is often 
found growing with the spring beauty, and 
as its corolla is pale pink, it is sometimes 
hard to distinguish them at a short dis- 
tance. The dentaria, however, is not so 
common as the spring beauty. Its sweet- 
scented blossoms are very pretty; they have 
four equal petals, like a Greek cross. 

The saxifrage is only found on rocks and 
in rocky soil. It has spiked blossoms, and 
looks somewhat like a silvery feather; it is 
extremely dainty. The blood-root has 
milky petals, golden center, and red- veined 
leaves. It is very bright and showy, like 
the tulip; it also loves the rich woods. 

Solomon’s seal, of which there are sev- 
eral varieties, closely resembles the lily of- 
the-valley. Bell-wort is also a member of 
the vast lily tribe. It bears a pretty creamy- 
yellow lily, at the end of a leafy stem. Col- 
umbine is one of the most exquisitely lovely 
of all our own wild flowers. It has grace- 
ful bells of coral red surmounted with cu- 
rious-looking little horns. The bells are 
lined with soft yellow. The leaves arecom- 
posed of a number of divided leaflets and 
faintly suggest ferns. The wild geranium 

has a large, showy, purplish-pink blos- 
som, which grows on a tall plant. It has 
an odor closely resembling that of the ge- 
ranium. 

I must mention a tiny flower that is 
with us from early spring till late in the 
summer. It is a delicate little flower, grow- 
ing in thick tufts and patches, and at a dis- 
tance looks like snow. The blossom is a 
pale, delicate, milky-blue, almost white, 
with a golden center. It is called by a 
number of different names, among which 
are, Star of Bethlehem, innocence, forget- 
me not, and bluet; but our boys and girls 
will know it best when I say itis also called 
**Quaker Lady.’’ 

Violets may be found from April till 
July. We often hear of blue violets, but 
there are none; they are purple, yellow and 
white. There are about ten species of na- 


oe 


tive violets. The May-apple must just be 
mentioned before we close. Its leaves re- 
semble a little umbrella; its blossom, which 
is a large, waxen-like bloom, peeps from 
beneath. The flower, when first opened, is 
quite fragrant; but it soon becomes rank. 
But by the time the May-apple is here the 
spring has been slipping away and summer 
is coming, bringing with her the buttercup, 
daisy and wild rose. The fragrant trailing 
arbutus and the regal columbine are but a 
memory of the past, till another spring 
dawns, bringing them again to gladden our 
hearts. 
New York City. 
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CorRN grown for fodder, either as ensilage 
or dried for winter use, should always be 
planted or drilled thinly enough to permit 
the formation of some ears. Cattle eat this 
richer food much more thoroughly than 
they do corn fodder grown se closely as not 
to form ears.—Am. Cultivator. 





ood advice: Take 

yer’s 
and no . 
“T had numbers of 
earbuncles on my pes 
and vas torment a with ee in tbe hg owe ome | ts, 

was w. >» prin 

endurance. means of relief to witch I I 
resorted failed until I began to use Ayer’s 

Serepets's. bottle of this remedy re- 
stored me to health.”—8, Carter, Nasliville, 
Tennessee. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Cash Dividends. 


One way FARMERS can realize cash 
dividends is by making INVESTMENTS 
which will certainly repay them from fifty 
to ONE HUNDRED per cent. This can 
be done by investing in BRADLEY’S 
FERTILIZERS, well known as being the 
most efficacious and DESIRABLE of 
any in the market. Besides possessing 
these excellent features, they also 





have the advantage of CHEAPNESS. 
A very interesting pamphlet will be mailed 
you free by sending your address on a 
postal-card to the 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 











The Averill “—~y ready 
for use is the best in the 
worid. Unequaled for 
Beauty Duranility and 
Economy. It is guaran- 


ood. ae t ve to try it. If not for sale in your neigh- 
send for sample card and guarantee to 
SEELEY BROPHE 4s, 3! Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


H. J, BAKER & BRO,, 


215 Pearl St., New York. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Specially compounded for each separate 
crop. 

Contain just the plant food it requires. 

Very much cheaper than Stable Manure, 
considering results obtained. 

As they frequently more than double the 
yield 

No intelligent farmer can afford not to use 
them. 


AA AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE 


PELICAN BONE FERTILIZER 
All made from Bone. 


Full particulars in our Pocket memoran- 
dum book, “Facts for Farmers” mailed free. 


The WM. H. MOON CO. 
MORRISVILLE, BUCK: BUCKS C 00, PA. ies 
Hares am immense stock of all kindsof 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, «vines 


& — 
48 page descriptive illustrated catalogue fre 























A Pocket Physician! A Great Neve ty! 


Az MENTHOLINE. 
The Japanese Headache Cure. 

by re Png Headache 
7 seach alomiate aineme 


eite ts euch AL, Drecginn ‘prepared by 


Tttsdons DICK & Go" > M’f’s Guemian, 
New York. 


H. S. Miller & Go,’s 








These Bones Shail Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY. RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer’s Manual,” MAILED FREE. 
Vactewy and Home Office, NEWARK, N..3 
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STOVE POLISH 


ness, Dur mabiticy and Ch 
RSE Propriet: 





jualled. 


jeapness, Unea 
PPA ors. Canton, Mass 











A-CORN SALVE xc°rotso: 


NO POISON} 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
ere it a oe 


they ha e been for a 
MRS. KB. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 
®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT OHEMICAL ©@., Philaceiphia, Pa. 
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en that it is not al- i 

t is entirely hardy, endur- & 
= ing our severest winters, of size, perfect & 
mm form, deep crimson in color, deliciously ty ¢ 
oe 


‘qa fs it is ever-blooming, hardy rs 


, as an oak, with th 6 rich pH mmy 
me delicious fragrance of Gen. Seoqueminss. 


Price, 25 cents each; five for & 
$1.00; twelve for $2.00; free by 
mail. 


my Culture of the Rose,’’ on BaF ne that ie 
(oemnant “Club orice: tor FIVE or TWELVE s 
— Club orders for FIVE or TWELVE i 


{ the paper is named. 


) PETER HEADERS & Gi 


35 & 37 oa St., New La 
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For illustrated circular ia prices, address 


GENEVA Rails WHITE CMR 


EARLY. HEALTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTIVE. Goon. 


R. Cc. Suask aco. Gonen, HY . 


[We want Agents to solicit orders for our general line of Nursery stock. Salary and expenses to successful men. } 


T. 8. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, NX 











Be sure to order your 


RURAL NEW YORKER No. 2 POTATO 


FROM THE ORIGINAL INTRODUCER. 


By mail 3¥ c. per Ib., including postage. 
Rail, per peck, $1.25; per bushel, $3.50; per barrel, $8.00. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 








By Express or 





UM. THORBURN & Co../5 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 








Whooping-Cough Cured by Page’s 
Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a very distressing disease, and unless checked 
by some effectual remedy will hang on for three months or longer. 
It not unfrequently proves fatal. 
but the inhalation (breathing) of Vaporized Cresolene will quite 
uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. 


It is not easily controlled; 


The only effective way 


to use this remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 


be procured of druggists, with the requisite quantity of Cresolenc. 


Treated in this way, the danger and suffering usually extended to 


months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, and but very 
The fumes ot Cresolene are also of great value in the 
e 


little trouble. 


treatment of croup, diphtheria and scarlet fever, preventin 
of these contagious and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also 


8 
s great reliet in Asthm 


Vaporizer —_> inciesding a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 


your Druggist tor 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
170 and 172 William Street, New York. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889, 


DT EINWAY 


ap TRIUMPH AT pe Re wet 1885. 
Geld Medal of 
insertions te pean, 9 ey: iso Urand Gold Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


EUREKA SILKE. . 


PURE DYE, 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRIILIANT 
LUSTRE. 


EUREKA KNITTING SILK 


ing, Crochet work, ete. Our celevrated Se 
Silks, for Art Embroidery, ite sii 
a.) Ete hing Silks are ——R. 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK {222.2% nat 
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Boston, Mass. 


* HOLIDAY GIFTS 7 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. s 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made, 
All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and files around 
across the button-hole, 

te, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This patenr back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 








171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


St.,Cin- 


















cinnati. O. 
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SHIP. 


Pentinec SHOES 
THE MOST POPULAR. 
THE HIGHEST CLASS oF 

WORKMAN 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS. 










7S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
pners. ‘Warehouse: 26 John st reet, New York 
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cr BBs Rhett. needa nomp ree 


FunMAN BOIL 


CHEAT YOUR HOUSE 





or want to mak: 


one Comfort- 
LER P33 ‘System of Heating. 


ST.. GEMEWA, N. Y. 











“$8 cause 
regard 


BOVININE 


store the overtaxed mind and body.” 
Pluids so Essential in Expelling 
Deleterious Acoumulations, 


for immediate use 


SANE 


A NOTED CANADIAN PHYSICIAN, Dr. E. “T. ADAMS ADAMS, o! OF : TORONTO, 

recently éaid in conversation: ‘As a food for invalids or those debilitated from 
the very best I have ever used, and not only for those sick 
or convalescing, but for exhausted professional or busi- 
ness men, BOVININE will, better than any nutrient I know of, build up and re- 
It Makes Blood Fast and Supplies the Vitalized 


BOVININE 


ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready 


as 


is the only raw meat food con- 
densed by a cold process, by which 





THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100, 








A Pertect and Safe 
House and P. 


The latest production from the works of Suaithdé 
Weseon, embodying, tn addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm sope ¥ 


new an valuable inventions insuring Dre- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartri@ge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barre)s with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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rreys, Spindles, Buckboards, 7 
ms, Phasto ns. Cab oiste ‘Two Wheelers "J 
a any oe gue a and circular, How 
Saas of Srgm the San Acuse, FREE 
63 Mu ew se, 
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THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington afWataen ees, New York. 
170 State Street, 


Garefal Service. ee Dodd's reer: 
A SURE CURE FOR CA ARRH. 
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EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 





House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & Co., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 


There are three ways. of getting 

into a first-rate neighborhood: one is 

to buy ready made and full grown, 

which takes a small fortune; another 

to pick out an undeveloped site and 

buy, and wait for improvements and 

neighbors, which takes a lifetime and 

misses many a fortune, and probably | 
fails of the purpose after all; but the 
easy, effectual way is to join with 
others like minded, begin ia the nick 

of time and grow up with the place. 

The nick of time is when the public 
improvements are made, streets prop- 
erly graded and. lighted, sewer and 
water. pipes laid, blocks fenced, side- 
walks make and shade trees planted. 

Then private improvements. are as- 
sured and growth is quick. 


BENSON BU RST-BY-THE-SEA, is perfectly developed 
and cirefullyrestricted. Sewers, water. gas. i min- 
utes from Brooklyn Cridge via Sth. Avenue Elevated 
and B. B. & W. E.R. R. Lotsforsate. Iiustrated 
circular sent. Apply tothe agent on the property, or 
G. B. F. RANDOLPH, 26 Court St. (Garfield Building). 


, B.REL SHAM, 


ULPI 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. a 
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brated ‘eas, Coffees Powde: 
particulars: address, THE gue hak AMERICAN TE 
and 33 Vesey St.. New York. P.O. Box te 





Ha : sissy 


MAYO) 8) seseerestomash isoncann 
(on every label). Palmer. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW “4 
CONN. 
Branch ‘Warehouses 
87 Jon St.. New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Roms,’ Garden 
Eagines, Pump —— — 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
ete. 
Vigsbe Peseta 2 2 
est medal 
thom = the U iversal Es 
hibition at Paris, France. in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 
and Centennial Exhibition 














EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 


8 Spaeth: Select Tours to 
Round the World. 
An illustrated pamphlet, by | a the ar- 
rangements for our Eightee Tours, now 
ready, and can be obtained on yo 


THOS. COOK & SON 1 £< 1225 Bread- 
way, ow or 
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LUBURG MFG. 00. 145 N. Sth 8t 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizon 
Sta’ 





AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York 

















Send 4c. ~ Itinerary fo! 





ARE You Pp, Eastern and European 
Anne AR R ROAD; tours. Rev. C. F. Thomas 
~ > iw D.D. 1606 Wallace St. Phila 








THROUGH SLEEPING ‘CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR | CARS Ss; 
Colonist Sleepers, 

Wagner Drawing mecin Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All egents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W. 3. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 

















3d. Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








